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NOTE 

Though well aoqoainted with the English language, being 
half-English, I was glad in the preparation of this translation 
to have the aasistanoe of Professor A. E. Taylor of the UniTersity 
of St. Andrews, who has oarefnlly gone through the whole 
manuscript; and I wish to express my very special obligations 
to him for his Idndness. He is, however, in no way responsible 
for the final form of the text, even in those places where I have 
followed literally his suggestions. 

I have added on Index which has been restricted as far as 
possible to proper names and the most oharaoteristio doctrines 
of the author, so that it should not be a mere repetition of 
the Table' of Contents; and I hope it will be found useful by 
the English reader. 
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INTRODUCTION 


1 . A DOOTBINE 09 THB fHSKOMXNAli UNIYBBSE. WHAT 
IS A FHBNOHXNON t 

" iNTELuaxNix) se, mtelijgit alia.” These 

words, ^ applied to the individual subjeot, sum up the 
doctrine which I propose to set forth : a doctrine of the 
phenomenal uniTerse. Of thin doctrine I premise a 
brief summary which, though requiring for its right 
interpretation the developments aSorded by the book, 
will, 1 think, make it more intelligible. To begin with, 
what is a phenomenon ? I see a colour : there is the 
colour seen, and there is my seeing it. There is, corrdated 
with my vision, a feeling, for instance, of pain.* There is 
my wicdi that such a feeling should cease. And there is 
the act by which 1 contrive to make it cease (for instance, 
the act of taming my head). Lastly, there is my cognition 
of all this. The colour, tiie feeling, the vision, etc., are 
commonly considered as so many phenomena. And that 
all these, as well as many other facts of the same kind, 
are separate phenomena, is quite obvious. But it is no 
less obvious riiat a phenomenon, though separate, has no 
exact lines : for instance, this colour merges insensibly 
into that other colour (the surrounding colour) ; this 


, -“God- ThanMpnof 

It be giTan m % word : it will become maaifeet la the leqneL 

To mUmndetS^liwe, I wm the leeder »t once that I here no inten- 
tion of identifying Qodi^the peitkoUr ntjeot 

* Ganemlfy, the feeling eorr^ted with an o^ aenwtioa b ao weak that 
diaagreeaWe or agteeaUe, It b alwajn 
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wiflh of mine mergee into another wish, into a mote 
complex state of consdotisness, and so on. A phenomenon 
which could be called absolntety single and simple, never 
preeents itself ; and while on the whole it is undeniable 
that the given is an aggregate of phenomena, it is jet 
impossible to reeolve the aggr^te into its components, 
exactly defined. Further, the co1otij>— I mean, the colour 
as seen — obviously does not exist without my seeing it ; 
on the other hand, 1 cannot see without seeing a colour. 
Can 1 see without knowing that 1 see ? 1 do not mean to 
inquire here whether or not the act of vision is enough to 
enable me to know that 1 see. No doubt, 1 distinguish 
between my mere seeing and my knowing that I see. 
And certainly vision, or any other phenomenon which 
should present itself outside my c<^[nition, would be for 
me as if it had not presented itself. 

2. BBA3JTy AND OOONmON. THX SUBJECT 
It is then to be concluded that what is usually called a 
phenomenon, is something, the existence of which is a 
being distinguished in the continuity of an experience or 
conscious life, a life or experience which is, at the same 
time and under the same aspect, reality and cognition. 
Each of these terms (realily and cognition) has a meaning, 
in so far as both express the indubitable and inevitable 
nature of the phenomenal complex. To deny either 
character to the complex is to destroy the possibility of- 
ascribiiig any meaning whatever to the terms reality and 
oognition. As a distinct element in the complex of an 
ejpetienoe, a phenomenon is always the phenomenon of a 
snbjeot. Vice versa the subject is nothing but the unity 
of its phenomena. The existence of the subject may be 
resolved into the unify, whereby each of its phenomena 
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is apprehended, that is to say, whereby each of its 
phenomena exists : if all its phenomena were to -vanish, 
the snbjeot also would vanisL 

Consequently, the subject of which we speak is pheno- 
menal, althou^ it cannot certainly be resolved into any 
of the phenomena, of which it is the unity : the subject 
is phenomenal in so far as it is the form of phenomena. 
Obviously, in the phenomenal subject cognition coincides 
with reality, that is to say the subject knows itsell It 
does not however follow from t^ that reality and 
cognition coincide absolutely. That cognition which the 
subject has of itself at a given moment, is a reality 
coinciding with thia cognition. But an actual cognition 
always implies some other. So it is possible that a subject 
should recognise as implied by its actual cognition a 
preceding reality, which, as preceding, is not the actual 
reality, althou^ it exists in the actual cognition, and 
although in its preceding reality it did not coincide with 
a preceding cognition. For instance, 1 know that last 
night I slept -without knowing that I was sleeping ; this 
knowledge of mine is not the same thing as my sleeping 
or my ha-ving slept. 

By distinguishing phenomena from one another, and by 
inferring one cognition from another, the subject is able 
to arrange its o-wn experience, that is to say to organise 
itself. It distinguishes extended phenomena from un- 
extended.* The unity of -unextended phenomena is a 
portion of the unity in which all phenomena are included ; 
and this is what the subject, after having readied a 
certain degree of development, calls its self; we shall 

* Tiuw two otdMi are comnec t ed with each otW by pbenooMoa, wbioh, 
thon^ aztaaded with renect to aome eharaeten, are imeztended with 
to othen, and which make it poemble to recognue on^ own body 
amid other bodiei ; of tfaia intermediate kind of phenomena we «l«*U tay no 
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ooU it the eubjeot in the strict senae. Relatively to the 
more doeely oonneoted nnily of nneztended phenomena, 
the eiztended aie called extomal ; and the subjeot, even 
after reaching the degree of development which we have 
mentioned (the common man, for instance), does not 
recognise them as its own. But that they are its own as 
much as the other phenomena (the nnextended), is obvious : 
the colour which I see, is something seen by me ; it is an 
element of that fact, indubitably mine, wMoh is the act 
of seeing it. Again tliaiafigniiihiTi g nmnng the phenomena 
which more properly constitute the self (in the strict 
sense), the subjeot distinguishes between its own doing 
(always associated with a feeling, of which we propose to 
take no account) and its own knowing. These are, as 
usual, moments constituting conscious life — ^mseparable, 
although distinguishable. Let us note their distinctive 
ohaiaoters : knowing is nothing else but the existence of 
known experience, its reality; while doing is always 
followed by some modifioation of experience. Obviously, 
the distinctions mentioned imply the unity of experience, 
or the subject, which consequently cannot have had a 
beginning. On the contrary the subject in the strict 
sense is a product of oiganised experience, and has a 
beginning. That there has been a beginning, is a necessary 
inference from actual cognition. 

3. BZIBTBNOES OF OTHXB SUBJKOTS 

Along with the ptooees above mentioned, by which the 
subject in the strict sense arises and develops out of the 
fundamental unitary experience, there evolves the process 
by which the same subject comes to the conviction that 
ti^ ace other analogous subjects distinguished from 
itseH My life, in so far as it is mine in the strict suise 
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(niMxtended e3|>enenoe), is a domg-thinking ; hsnoe a 
doing as well as a thinlriTig. Now, as thinking has neces- 
sarily two oorrelative poles — ^that of nnextenc^ thinking 
(activity as oonsoionsness) and the extended object,* 
analc^usly doing (oonsoionsness as active) implies also 
two coonelatiye poles — strictly subjective activity and 
resistance. That the resistance is not abeolntely outside 
the unitary experience, is clear. Resistance is the otiier 
pole of activity, without which there would be no activity. 
But in so far as it is the other pole of activity, resistance 
is distinguished from and becomes opposed to it: the 
consciousness of activity implies the consoiousnees of the 
distinction. In short, the subject distinguishes activity 
as a constituent of itself only in so as it distinguishes 
activity from resistance : we have not here two distinc- 
tions, Wt the two correlated terms of the same distinction. 
To apprehend resistance, it will be objected, is not of 
itself, and is not always, the same thing as to apprehend 
another object as such. But neither is the apprehension 
of activity (which, as an element of the unitary experience, 
is always apprehended) of itself alone the apprehension 
or existence of the subject in the strict sense. The subject 
in the strict sense is a result of the organisation of the 
acts of apprehension of its constitutive activity. And, as 
these acta of apprehension become organised, so and at 
tile same time do the correlated acts of apprehension of 
resistance. Further, resistance is necessarily apprehended 
as resembling activity : it is apprehended together with 
activity ; it can be conceived at first only as a duplicate 
of activity. What is presented is at once one and double. 
In tile first distinction, rendered necessary because the 
unity is apprehended as doable, it is inevitable that 

> Th^imoMdiate oUwt is sniitstimii BBsrtsnded, but aa aataadsd dbjaet, 
at laaat a aaediata ons, la nsrar abaeat 
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myself. Consequently I cannot even deny the other 
subject, 1 because : (1) I recognise the action of the other 
subject as an element essential to my action, that is to 
say as a condition of my experience ; (2) in denying the 
other subject I should deny the value of the process by 
which I have systematised my external experience, and 
of which I myself, considered as a subject in the strict 
sense, am a result. In recognising that bodies are 
mdependent of my sensing them or not, in recognising 
(explicitly asserting) myself, and in recognising other 
subjects, not subordinate to me, although I have gone 
beyond the matter of my experience, I have not yet gone 
beyond the field of experience : I have recognised in my 
experience, over and above its matter, a form ; which 
form leads me to recognise, what it necessarily implies, 
another matter (phenomena of other subjects) and other 
analogous forms (other subjects). 

What we have said so far about the phenomenal 
universe mcludes no arbitrary assumption ; indeed we 
have simply given a clear account of what everyone 
knows, excluding any kind of arbitrary assumption. But 
what has been said, has further implications which we have 
still to make clear. Subjects are irreducibly distinct 
from each other, in the sense that an unextended pheno- 
menon is never common to any two of them : my appre- 
hending is not the apprehending of another. But the 
doing of a subject and the doii^ of another condition and 
modify each other mutually; they interfere, that is to 
say they are in some way reduced to unity, without 
ceasing to be two (so, for instance, the poles of a magnet 
are two, but neither exists without the other). 

■ The aseertion of another detemunate subject u not always infallible . 
the reflection of myself in the looking-glass may seem to me a man Ne-vcr- 
tbeless, the assertion that other subjects exist, is as inf^ble as the assertion 
of myself. 
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6. MUTUAL INTBBFBRENCE OP SUBJECTS 
The doing of a subject seems to interfere only with that of 
a few other subjects ; but it is easy to convince oneself that, 
indirectly at least, the doing of any subject must interfere 
with that of every other subject. This mutual mterference 
obviously implies that the existence of a subject has as 
its condition the existence of the others ; that what 
exists is not a collection of subjects, but a system ; or in 
short, that the multiplicity of subjects can be reduced to 
unity. Naturally this unity must be such as not to 
exclude multiphcity, such mdeed as to be the condition 
of multiplicity and conditioned by it. A umty of such a 
kind may seem mconceivable. On the contrary, each of 
us has an instance of it in himself ; every subject is the 
unity of many phenomena, the existence of which is the 
existence of a mamfold which implies the unity of the 
subject, while vice versa the umty of the subject implies 
the multiplicity of its phenomena. Whence we conclude 
that the higher unity of subjects, for which we are seeking, 
is constituted precisely by each of the subjects them- 
selves. The phenomenal universe is unified or has its 
centre in each of the subjects of which it is the result. It 
has a polycentric structure; and such a structure is 
essential to it ; its existence consists in having it. 

6. CONSCIOUSNESS AND SUBCONSCIOUSNESS 
No doubt, to admit this conclusion, indeed to under- 
stand it, we must admit that the constitutive conscious- 
ness is not aU equally clear in every subject ; over and 
above the clear or actual consciousness, there is another, 
ai\d much larger, sphere of subconsciousness. And that 
such a subconsciousness eidsts, is an undeniable implica- 
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tion of consciousness.^ I remember ; that, which I now 
remember, would not be that element of my consciousness 
which in fact it is, if it had not already been an element 
of my subconsciousness. Our being clearly conscious is 
in every case the result of a process which imphes sub- 
conscious elements, and partly takes place in subconscious- 
ness. Moreover, subconsciousness is not a deus ex machina 
introduced with the object of eliminating difficulties ; 
this would be an illusive contrivance. Consciousness 
is nothing but subconsciousness organised. As we have 
already observed, the subject, in so far as it is a unity 
of clear consciousness, has a begmning ; nothing is 
better known and more certain than this. But in so far 
as it is a subconscious umty, the subject cannot have 
had a beginning, because every process is conditioned 
by the umty of experience, the at least subconscious 
umty of the subject. The existence of the phenomenal 
universe resolves itself into the existence of certain 
umties which imply one another, and which act by 
interference with each other, each being the centre of 
all the others. In each unity there goes on a process 
due to this interference, on which it depends whether 
the unity develops or envelops itself, whether conscious- 
ness prevails over subconsciousness or the reverse. 

7. UNITY AND MULTIPIJCITy 

The polycentric conception above mentioned ehimnates 
two difficulties at once, difficulties which must be elimin- 
ated, if we would not forego the understanding of any- 
thmg at aU, and neither of which could be eliminated in 

’ Remember what we ha\e observed above (second paragraph, p vn) 
“act\ial cognition imphes always some other” Whence it follows that 
besides the reahty coinciding with actual cognition, it is necessary to 
assume another, which in fine is a sabconscious reahty. 
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any other way. The thought of each subject imphes a 
necessity which has a universal value. This necessity 
imphes first of all the unity of the particular thinking 
subject — IS indeed no more than such a imity demands. 
But it holds good in relation to everythmg ; we must 
therefore conclude, that the unity of the subject is the 
unity of everything — ^that the subject, whatever it may 
know, always knows itself (I do not mean self in the 
strict sense). But on the other hand the process of 
cogmtion, the thinking develops in tune, is composed of 
facts which are connected as successive, and each of 
which is a temporal sequence, while necessity is absolutely 
outside time. As there is a principle of extra-temporal 
necessity — the unity of the subject and its being the 
unity of everything — there must be also a principle of tem- 
porahty. The succession of phenomena \y occodere]’ may 
not have had a beginning, but it requires a condition 
— a prmciple * — which makes it possible. This condition, 
or principle, cannot be umty pure and simple ; that is to 
say, it cannot be reduced to that condition which by itself 
alone would resolve the umverse into a system of extra-tem- 
poral relations, as is the case, for instance, in geometry. But 
neither can the condition of succession be a multiplicity 
apart from unity, for it is in succession that extra-temporal 
necessity asserts itself ; therefore it must be a multi- 
plicity implicit in unity. And it must be a multiphcity 

> [The absence in the English language of a perfect equivalent has obli^ 
the translator to render the word aemdtrt (bter^y = “lhe happening,” “what 
happens,” or “ the act of happening”) in several different ways, as “ succes- 
sion,” “ variation,” or “ the course of events ” To make the meaning clear, 
the Italian word has been inserted, when it was found necessary, in paren- 
theses.] 

’ Aristotle (mdeeiL Plato before him) and S. Thomas after him 
recognised and showed, that the inovitableness of such a prmciple is not 
removed by assuming the etemil^ of the world, t e by assuming that 
succession W had no beginning The two questions, whether succession has 
had a bemnning, and how succession is possible, are distinct and mutually 
irreducible 
b 
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essential to unity, for extra-temporal necessity only 
asserts itself in succession, is nothing but a law of suc- 
cession. Succession may be resolved into a sequence of 
new facts necessarily coimected with each other. Hence 
succession imphes a multiphcity of absolute be ginn ings, 
the existence of which must constitute a stnct unity. 
We know that every subject is active, that is to say, gives 
rise to absolute beginnings. And the interference, accord- 
ing to necessary laws, of the beginiungs to which a subject 
gives rise, with those to which other subjects give rise, 
is made possible by the mutual implications between 
the subjects. Extra-temporahty, temporahty, and their 
mutual implication, can be reduced to the polycentric 
structure of the phenomenal umverse. 

After havmg shown that each subject must imply all 
other subjects, we have to see in what way it implies 
them. The existence of a subject consists m its being as 
thinking.^ Now, every thought implies the concept of 
Being, of which it is a determination ; therefore a subject 
exists, in so far as it thinks Being. On the other hand, 
every phenomenon, and every subject, exists ; in other 
words, is a determination of Being. We conclude, that 
the phenomenal universe exists m so far as it is imphcit 
in each subject. When I say that something exists, in 
whatsoever way, I assert that the thmg is a determina- 
tion of Being — to be precise, of the Being thought by me, 
of that Being of which I too am a determination, since 
my existence is a thinking of it. Vice versa. Being is 
nothing else (as yet we do not know it to be anything 
else) than the element common to every subject and to 
every phenomenon. Hence, I think Being only in so 

‘ We said just now that it consists in its being as active ; but we had 
already observed that activity and thonght are two only in abstraction the 
subject thinks in so far as he acts, and acts in so far as he thinks. 
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far as my thought, in a most indetermixiate form, includes 
everything, or in so far as my thought is the form of all 
matter. Being, accordmg to what we have said of it, is 
not anything, not even anythmg thinkable, the existence 
of which consists m somethmg else than in being thought : 
it exists m so far as every subject thinks it ; and every 
subject thinks it in so far as his thinking requires simply 
such and such further determmations to coincide with 
some concrete thing. Being does not exist apart from 
its detenmnations ; but it does not follow from this 
that Being is nothing, and that only its determinations 
have existence : the existence of the determinations is 
not the existence of independent things, separate or 
separable ; their common character, in virtue of which 
they are determinations of an identical Being, is essential 
to their existence. Bemg, we said, is a concept, and 
exists only m so far as it is thought by some subject ; 
it IS thought in so far as it is the supreme form of the 
process of thought. And, as such, it must be thought 
by a multiphcity (by an infinity ?) of subjects ; for none 
of those its determinations, which consist in its being 
thought by a determmate subject, can exhaust, or become 
identified with, the form of thmkmg. 

8. DISTINCTION BETWEEN EXISTENCE AND KNOWLEDGE 
The doctrine so recapitulated estabhshes the only nexus 
between reahty and cogmtion which can be reconciled 
with the possibihty of cogmtion. Cogmtion taken in its 
full sense, that doing-thinking which is the conscious 
hfe of a subject, coincides with a reality for which to 
exist and to be knowm are one and the same thing. And 
nevertheless it is necessary to distinguish between exist- 
ence and knowing, because: (1) Abstract cognition, 
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thiokiiig as distinguished from doing, cannot be identified 
with reality, which coincides, not with the cognitive 
process taken in abstraction, but with the actual fulness 
of the vital process, which is at once knowledge and 
activity; (2) Actual cognition has necessarily implica- 
tions, to recognise which is to know actually, i.e. to 
know actually, by a process following a preceding actual 
cognition, that the latter implied more than its eiqilicit 
content : it is a knowing that the preceding cogmtion 
did not coincide, in its explicit form, with the whole 
reality unphed by it. This is, in other words, to recognise 
subconsciousness as something beyond consciousness and 
essential to consciousness. The number of phenomena 
which each subject knows actually from tune to time, is 
as nothing in comparison with those which happen. 
But the cognition of a reabty and the reabty known are 
the two constituents of one and the same vital act, so 
that the knowing is not, what is commonly imagmed, an 
(impossible) going out of ourselves to amve at something 
external. And there exists no reality, in the field of 
phenomena, which is essentially unknowable by a subject, 
because no reality exists (that is to say, we have no reason 
to suppose the existence of any) which is not implicit in 
each subject, and this its implicitness is an essential 
constituent as much of the reabty as of the subject, 
whatever these may be. 

Further, the existence of any reabty, even if not 
expbcitly known by how many soever subjects, always 
consists in vivid and full cogmtion on the part of some 
subject, because all that happens may be resolved into 
the doing-thinking of subjects. And finally, while to 
each of us the matter of reality is almost entirely un- 
known, its form on the other hand consists in our know- 
ing or in our existence, for each of us is a centre of the 
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phenomenal universe (a centre which is essential, although 
not unique, indeed because not unique), and the form 
of forms. Being, coincides ultimately with a thought 
essential to each. 

9. DisTiNcrnoN between tbuth and bbbob 
The relation so established justifies the distinction 
between truth and error, t.e. accounts for error. My con- 
scious living is constituted by a temporal process, which 
breaks up into distinct acts, is connected with subcon- 
sciousness, and at every moment detaches itself from 
it and falls back into it agam. The process in so far 
as it becomes actual is always at the same time 
true and real. But it may or not conform to other 
analogous processes, which are implied in it subcon- 
sciously. In the first case, it constitutes a vital phase of 
my development ; in the second, it is on the contrary an 
obstacle to my development, and the obstacle, if it goes 
beyond a certam limit, ends in the disorganisation of 
the narrowly subjective unity. In the first case we 
think what is true, i,e. we know ; in the second, we faU 
into error. That error has its root in spontaneity, i.e. in 
that possibihty of absolute beginnings which is a con- 
stituent of the subject, is quite obvious. The spontaneity 
of one subject is essentially coimected with that of other 
subjects, but remains nevertheless spontaneity; from 
which it follows that a subject can, in manifestmg its 
spontaneity outwardly, either adapt itself to a require- 
ment of the whole by developing itself, or oppose that 
requirement by impeding its own development and 
working towards its own disorganisation. The possibility 
of phenomena, and the possibility of errors, coincide : this 
coincidence is not without importance as enforcing the 
doctrine here expounded. 
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10 . BEING AS THE SXH>BEME FOBM OF PHENOMENAL BEAUTY 
Even in passing to Being we have not gone beyond the 
field of phenomenal reality. By this transition we have 
recognised a form of phenomenal reality — ^in fact, the 
supreme form, that by which phenomenal reality is 
connected within itself or unified, and to which is to be 
referred the necessity dominating in it. But the form is 
nothing but the form of matter, and, analogously, extra- 
temporal necessity applies only to temporal succession, 
and outside this it is nothmg. Hence it follows that 
the contemplation of things svh s'pecie cetemiiatis is m no 
sense superior to the contemplation of them sub s'pecie 
tempons. Indeed the real or true view is the second, 
albeit it is not possible without regard to the unity 
of things — to forms which are vahd for all time, and 
outside tune. We can abstract from what is temporal 
something eternal, which therefore must be said to be 
immanent in the temporal, and which certainly is not 
ineffectual there, because the existence of the temporal 
would vanish with the vamshmg of the eternal which is 
immanent in it. But to recognise that m the temporal 
there is, and cannot but be, immanent an eternal, is 
perhaps the same thing as to ascribe to the eternal an 
existence separate or separable from that of the temporal ? 
Evidently not. Phenomenal reahty cannot be resolved 
into the eternal which is immanent in it (an abstraction), 
nor into the merely temporal (also an abstraction) : it is 
a temporal with a form the existence of which is out- 
side time. The question, whether, beyond the eternal 
immanent in phenomena, there is an eternal independent 
of phenomena, remains unsolved. Has the Being, of 
which phenomena and those secondary unities called 
subjects are determinations, other determmations beyond 
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these ? I have called attention in this book to the several 
further consequences which follow from answermg this 
question aflSrmatively or negatively. The answer can be 
drawn only from an exact and complete doctrine of the 
phenomenal universe, but it must be possible to draw it 
from such a doctrine. 

11 . CRITICISM OP AONOSTICISM AND IDEALISM 
The doctrine which I present, is no doubt mcomplete, 
but I beheve it to be exact : it is an outlme which would 
require a further development, but as an outlme it is 
definitive. This assertion will seem superlatively pre- 
sumptuous to the agnostics, who are always the greater 
number ; but it is high time to convmce ourselves that 
agnosticism, though justified from the scientific point of 
view, is philosophically nonsense. The philosopher who 
18 incapable of reachmg anythmg final, ought to conclude 
that there is nothing final ; and this would be a final 
conclusion. So I have also answered those idealists who, 
identifying reahty and cognition, and so taking away 
from cognition a fiLxed term at which it ought to aim, 
consider final cognitions as excluded ; cogmtion, they 
say, develops itself, i.e. changes contiuualJy, and this 
changing of it is the changmg of reahty. Although I do 
not beheve that reahty and cognition are identifiable in 
the sense in which those idealists identify them, I can 
accept the conception which is brought up agamst me. 
But I remark that this same conception, either has no 
value nor meaning at all, or is final. To say — cognition 
always goes on developing, without ever reaching a fixed 
result, and then to add — ^this is true to-day, but might 
not be true to-morrow, is to say and unsay the same 
thing. Certainly, reality and cognition are unceasingly 
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changing, that is to say they consist in a succession, in 
a temporal process. But this temporal process implies 
a necessity, a form, an eternal which is immanent in it. 
It is impossible to recognise that such a process is a 
process of knowing, impossible to speak of reality in a 
serious way which transcends the fragmeutariuess of 
popular knowledge, if we are unable to abstract the 
immanent eternal from the temporal which realises it. 
And when we have been able to reach such an abstraction, 
the cognition so obtained, although it is only the cognition 
of a condition of actual knowledge, although therefore it 
does not exclude but mdeed imphes an unceasing change 
of cognition with respect to its content and its transitory 
forms, has reached a point which cannot be believed to 
be superable without denying at the same time the possi- 
bility of going beyond it. The doctrine so recapitulated 
is simply the formula which expresses the abstraction of 
which we were speaking.* 

' Aa re^rda agnostic philosopbera (about scientific a^ioeticisni something 
IS said further on in the book) see R. Nasszabi M.atnm\ equtmci e tmntmt 
pre$uppotlt, Roma, 1911, p 146 “Suppose there should be nothmg amcl’unvt,” 
that 18 to say, definitive “ either m knowledge or in life 1” The author adds 
immediately “ Even this might be a conclusion ” Might be ? It m , or else 
It IS a phrase without meaning. I cannot conceive how the author who gives 
undoubted proof of talent and culture has failed to see the irrationality of 
making the Kantian ognoeticism an objection to me, me who, after so many 
others, have deduced from it the inevitable coniwquence admitting that it is 
impossible for us to know beyond certain limits, why persist in assertiiig that 
there u anything beyond those limits f With regard to the idealistic objection 
see a review by me of the Fxlo$^ della Prattca by B. CuocB m Oultvra 
Filoiofiea, Firenze, 1910, N lY Tlie doctrine expounded in the present book 
IS Buhetantially identical with that which I have already put forth m the 
Qreat Problemt. The two books are mdependent of each other, but they are 
mutually complementary by reason of differences in their development and of 
many ]»rticalar points. When I published the Qreat VrMeme, I promised 
that m a short time it would be followed by an historical commentary In 
fact my doctnne is in the end the relatively clear expression of something 
which we all mean, which we know without giving our^ves an exact account 
of It — of somethmg which has gradually become more and more explicit 
m the history of philosophy Tne historical commentary would aid not a 
little towards disengaging what is essential in the doctnne from what m the 
exposition is mevitably special to the author of it, t e from what is transitory 
and irrelevant , in other words, it woidd aid towards making it better under- 
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atood. I have not abandoned the thoncht of doing this, but I have been 
obliged to defer the pubhcation partly from personm motives, but especially 
because I convmced myself that it was better to eliminate first of all not n few 
difficulties due to excessive conciseness and to some deficiencies of the Great 
PrMmu. 

Some explanation can be found in a few other short articles by me, which 
refer to several points of the matter here treated, and which I quote 

Tra Kant e Bonavnx in Smuta dt Ftlotofia, I, n. 1, Modena, 1909 , 

La Goynizumt in La Oultwa, XXVIII, n. 3, Roma, 1909 , 

Fxexca e Metajmca in La Gultura, XXVIII, n 17-18, Roma, 1909 , 

Sul toncetto dt reaUd in OuUura filosqfiea, IV, ii 1 I’lrenze. 1910 , 

Cogmevmx e eonvsnziont m Rxvuta dxJUotoJia, II, n 3, Modena, 1910 , 

JlealtA e cognxsaone m Kxxmita dt Fxlotofia, II, u 4, Modena, 1910 , 

Moralxtd e ragxoiu m La cultura contemporanea, II, n 8, Roma, 1910 , 

Lo SpxTxto della JUatofia in La cxUtura eouiemporanea, II, ii 17-18, Romo, 1910 , 
Das Subjekt unddxe IVxrklxchkeit in Lagoe, Vol 1, n 2, Tubingen, 1910 , 
Orxrixanesimo e Morale in La cultura contemjioranea. III, n 1, Roma, 1911 , 
Sul eonceOo dx venid in Jiixneta dxfiloeojia. III, n 2, Modena, 1911 , 

Dxo t V anima m Bxmtta dx filosofia, III. n 3, Modena, 191 1 , 

/n cerca d unajUoaofia in La Cultura, XXXI, n 3, Roma, 1912 , 

La pouibxlxtd dexfexiomenx in OxtUura JUoeofiea, IV, n. 1, Firenze, 1912 
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KNOW THYSELF 


CHAPTER I 

THE FIRST PRINCIPLE 


THE ABSTRACTION OF OBJECTIVE COGNITION 

We know things which we consider as altogether distinct 
from ourselves and, with regard to their being and their 
changing, not essentially connected with us. We have 
objective cognitions. These, setting aside accidental 
errors which can always be corrected, constitute a 
systematisation of experience, that is to say, of the 
impressions which we consider as produced in us by things, 
by reality. 

In objective cognition, especially in science which is 
the most characteristic form of it, we pay attention only 
to things, to objects : we forget ourselves. 

But we may also not forget ourselves. We may reflect 
that the experience systematised by us is our experience, 
that the systeinatiaing activity of experience is an activity 
of our own. Besides the known object, we then also take 
into consideration the knowing subject — ^the fact of our 
knowing. That, for purely objective cognition, the con- 
sideration of the subject to whom the objective cognition 
belongs is not necessary, is quite obvious ; we have 
already said so : in objective cognition abstraction is 
made from the subject. As I breathe without reflecting 
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that I breathe, so I abstract without reflecting that I 
abstract ; the results of breathing, or of abstracting, are 
independent of such a reflection. 

This reflection, the consideration of the subject, if it is 
not useful for the objective cognition — ^whether practical, 
or scientific in the narrow sense — ^is nevertheless legiti- 
mate. For — ^is it necessary to say so ? — objective cogni- 
tion IS my cogmtion, cognition of an experience belonging 
to myself, and obtained by an activity of my own : it 
would not exist, if I did not exist. 

Legitimate ? The consideration of the subject is 
indeed necessary — ^not for b uildin g up objective cogmtion, 
but for understanding the value of it. If I limit myself 
to the objective view, I shut myself up m a field of which 
I do not even know m what way and in what sense it 
exists. How can I know whether the object exists inde- 
pendently of me, or what relation it has to me, as long as 
I hmit myself to considering only the object ? 


PHILOSOPHIC PROBLEMS 

Besides the problems which can be solved by objective 
cognition, there are the philosophical problems, some of 
which are so momentous that their importance reveals 
itself immediately to the most modest reflection as 
supreme. 

Let the problem, for instance, be : does Grod exist ? 
Some people — ^too many ! — ^will say : I do not care. If 
they refiUy do not know the solution of the problem, and 
do not care to discover it, they are not reasonable. But 
there are some who say that they do not care about it, 
because they feel sure that Gk»d does not exist. This is 
well enough. But if we ask on what ground they feel so 
sure, we shall hear them answer more or less thus : God 
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is an hypothesis which is useless to science, and which 
therefore, not being justifiable, must be given up. There 
cannot be worse reasoning. For science, or in general for 
objective cognition, Gk)d is not and cannot be estab- 
lished. Agreed. But, suppose He should be established 
for phUosophy ? 

No one is obhged to occupy himself with philosophical 
studies. Indeed, all those — ^and they are so many ! — 
who are wanting in aptitude, or preparation, or both, 
can never be too strongly recommended not to meddle 
with them. But not to occupy oneself with philosophical 
studies, and to presume at the same time that one pos- 
sesses the rational solution of some philosophical problem, 
to know at least that a certam problem is insoluble, is 
absurd. 

He who wishes to proscribe the study of philosophy, 
must proscribe philosophical problems. Now, to proscnbe 
philosophical problems is qmte easy, as long as we have 
to do only with objective cogmtions ; mdeed, it would 
be impossible to do otherwise. But to proscribe them in 
practice as well, is impossible. I mean, impossible to a 
man who does not want to follow bhndly the path on 
which he finds himself accidentally travelhng, but to 
choose his path with full knowledge and consciousness. 
I also mean, to proscnbe them really, for to say that we 
proscribe them, and then regulate ourselves as if one or 
other solution, positive or negative, were certainly true, 
is not to proscnbe them. To think that one can regulate 
oneself in a way that is equally good, whether God exists 
or not, whether individual life lasts after the death of 
the body or not, is madness. Humamty cannot proscnbe 
philosophical problems, which must therefore be con- 
sidered as the supreme problems. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THEOBY OP KNOWLEDGE 

Philosophy is built up by means of the theory of know- 
ledge — ^that is to say, by studying knowledge in its 
complexity, in its factual reahty, by considering also the 
subjective factor, which is altogether neglected m 
common or scientific cognition. What problems does 
objective cognition leave unsolved ? Precisely those 
which do not concern the object of cognition it^lf, but 
cognition in so far as it is the systematisation of an 
experience of the subject, obtained by the activity of the 
subject. 

Apart from the known object and the knowing subject, 
we have no other elemente on which to reflect ; the 
complete study of cognition, which in some way is the 
unity of the subject and the object, is therefore the only 
way to arrive at the solution of the problems which are 
not solved by objective cogmtion. 

The fact of objective cognition implies the possibility 
of it ; implies certain relations between the subject and 
the object ; implies . . . The theory of knowledge will 
explain what it implies. And when the implications of 
that fact have been made exphcit, the problems of 
philosophy will be solved. 

In fact, if what is not an objective cognition, was not 
even implicit in objective cognition, it could not be 
accessible at all, and there would be no possible reason 
for supposing its existence. 

The theory of knowledge is a theory of the subject — of 
course, of the subject considered in relation to the object ; 
but this relation is doubtless equally essential to the 
subject as knowing, and to the object as known. Objective 
cognition is the result of a matter which includes the 
whole of apprehended facts, and of a form which is the 
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systematisation of such matter, made by means of our 
own activity. So that to study knowledge is to study 
the subject. 

The possibility of constructing a theory of knowledge 
cannot be called in question. A doing of which we were 
unable to give an account, would be anything one likes, 
rather than a knowing. I know, means : I render myself, 
more or less clearly, more or less completely, conscious of 
the object. To suppose that such an operation takes 
place outside consciousness, that it is not itself a conscious 
operation, that the activity by which it is accomplished 
does not become conscious of itself in accomplishmg it, 
has no meaning.^ 


CONTINUATION 

By the precept which forms the title of the present 
book, Socrates laid it down that philosophy ought to be a 
theory of knowledge, and formulated the fundamental 
prmciple of the theory of knowledge. 

The cogmtion of the object, m its own sphere, requires 

' The act of consciousness is TCrfect transparency , it is clear to itself , in 
It intelligence is present to itself That I may know, it is necessary that I should 
he conscious of my consciousness, that 1 should know that 1 know , an act of 
conscioueiiess, which were to take place in the daikness of unconsciousness, 
would not be an act of consciousness. It follows that the act of consciousness 
proves the reality of itself and of the thinking subject, or rather is the ruahty of 
Itself and of the tlunkingsiibject intbeactof consciousness, reality and cognition 
coincide. The act of consciousness is therefore an immediate, and consequently 
indubitable, revelation of the real, considered as a fact (the act itself) and as a 
substance (the conscious ego) The ego, in which being and knowing are one 
thing, IS therefore the type of aU suMtances. This is the doctrine which 
Bonatclli put forth long ago with much clearness and maintained with 
great force see Im cotcKnsa e U meccanmvw intenore (Padova, 1872), especially 
pp 4S, 59, 63, 81 ff On the points of agreement between his thought and 
my own, I thmk it useless to insist Bonatelli, to whom I am umted by 
family-ties and a life-Iong intercourse, has been for me a spiritual father. 
Incidentally I here remark that I have uways asserted, even during what may 
be called the positivistic stage of my studies (see, for instance, Sewnsa e 
Opsntont, Boma, 1901, pp 355^1 the subject knows itself as it is, not 
only as it appears to itself, and that this self-knowledge is essential to it. 
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nothing else. But its sphere, although unlimited, is 
partial. The problems which have most importance for 
man man, remain outside it. By means of objective 
cognition, the rational Tnao brings aid to the animal 
man ; now, the rational man must provide also for him- 
self, not only for the animal with whom he is associated. 
Objective cognition is not enough for him. To the end 
of procuring for himself that other cognition, which as a 
rational being he cannot do without, he must not indeed 
squeeze objective cogmtion dry in the hope to make it 
yield what it cannot 3deld, but must study knowledge 
itself. 

The process of knowing, that is to say an activity which 
manifests or realises itself in a great number of acts ; 
cognition, that is to say the totabty of objective cognitions 
which result from these acts ; the subject, that is to say 
the centre of irradiation, without which the acts would 
not be manifestations of one and the same activity ; the 
object, that is to say, what in each cognition opposes 
itself as known to the subject as knowing ; experience, 
that is to say the totality of facts which form the matter 
of the single cogmtions — ^are elements of one unity, 
elements which we must distinguish, but not hyposta- 
tise. 

Nothing justifies the assumption that the said elements 
are things which have smgly a separate existence, and 
then meet together to form the unity. The elements exist 
only as elements of such umty ; each implies the others 
and the system or unity ; to consider one element apart 
is to abstract. That is to say, each element by itself alone is 
an abstraction ; there is only one thing truly real, the 
unity of all. 

This unity we must try to investigate. We can investigate 
it, because its existence is in the end nothing but the 
reality of knowing. Or wc may also say : its existence is 
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one thing with the existence of the subject, although not 
of the subject as opposed to the object, but of the subject 
as implying the object and implied by it. 

To construct philosophy, to study reality in its concrete- 
ness, is therefore at once to construct the theory of know- 
ledge and to develop the cogmtion which the subject has 
of itself. 


WHAT WE CAN KNOW 

The theory of knowledge has to solve the problem, how 
a cognition of anything, on the part of a subject, is possible 
in general. That the sky is clear, I know, because I see ; 
that somebody has knocked at the door of my house, I 
know, because I hear ; the description of the processes 
of seeing, of hearing, etc., does not enter into the theory 
of knowledge. These and similar processes originate or 
constitute certain cognitions ; but this is possible because 
I have the capacity of knowmg. We must give ourselves 
an account of this capacity, we have to understand it. 
Such is the problem. 

And here is the solution in general. 

When the thing known is myself, the problem does not 
exist. 1 know that 1 am such and such, because I am 
such and such ; or one might say — I am such and such, 
because I know that I am such and such. As it is a 
question of a conscious mtelligent being, his being and 
his knowing himself strictly coincide. Of course, “ I ” 
here means the unity of which we have spoken above — a 
certain definite and concrete unity, not one or other of 
the elements which may be distinguished in it — a unity, 
the existence of which consists in its bemg present to 
itself. 

When, on the other hand, it is a question of an external 
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thing, really external — of a thing which is not an element 
of myself, the existence or non-existence of which has 
essentially nothing to do with me, the changing of which 
is not at the same time a changing of myself, then, and 
only then, the possibility of my cognition of such a thing 
is really a problem. 

It is a problem which, in the form in which it has been 
presented, is insoluble. I know a thmg means, I am in a 
certain relation to the thing. I can know the thing means, 
I can enter into that relation to the thing. But the 
possibihty that two elements may become related, is 
already a relation between the elements themselves. For 
instance, two bodies can collide; but this is possible, 
because they are both collocated in space — ^in a space 
which is the same for both, and because one at least 
of the two bodies is movmg towards the other. Things 
which I can know, are only those which are already 
essentially in relation with me. 

To conclude, the thing, known or knowable, is never 
outside me in the sense in which outside is commonly 
understood ; it is an element of me, a constituent of my 
self. My knowmg this or that is always a distmguishmg 
between elements of the unity which is I. By distmguish- 
ing, some elements are collocated in space, and they are 
bodies ; amongst these there is my own body, and there 
are others, collocated in space outside my body. Other 
elements are not collocated in space, for instance, a pain 
of mine, a recollection of mine. In this way that unity, 
which is 1, is organised, becomes distinguished into two 
parts: what I call my self in the narrower sense, and 
what I call the external world ; the two parts (connected 
by what I call my body) become organised in their turn 
each in itself, always by means of successive distinctions. 
It is impossible to speak of elements which do not belong 
to the general and primitive unity ; the appearing in any 
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way of an element is nothing but the distinguishing it in 
the said unity. 

Finally, I can never know anything else than myself. 
But from this it does not follow, that my cognition is 
necessarily limited. The true conclusion is this : I have 
no means and no right to assert or to assume anything 
which is not implicit in me. In other words, nothing 
exists which is not imphcit in me : I am a centre of the 
universe. 


6 . 

SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 

But there are many people who thmk, that is to say, 
who believe that they think, in an absolutely different way. 
The ego, they say, is unknowable “ in itself ” ; what we 
know of it, IS simply what appears of it, the “ empirical 
ego ” (also called “ phenomenal ”). 

Psychological observation shows that the child is not 
conscious of himself. Self-consciousness is the result of a 
process which is neither short, nor simple ; therefore the 
opinion expressed by us, that self-consciousness is the first 
and necessary condition of every result, of every par- 
ticular cognition, that it is inseparable from the act of 
knowmg, would be inconsistent with the facts. 

Our answer is that the child is certainly not self- 
conscious m the same way as the developed man ; but 
we have not said, nor can it be inferred from what we have 
said, that he must be self-conscious in the same sense. 
The developed man is conscious of himself in the manner 
which is proper to him, inasmuch as he opposes himself 
to another man, and m general to the external world. 
The unity of my existence, the energetic unity of my will, 
inseparable from the unity of my knowing, only realises, 
only develops itself, in contrast with similar forces. 
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The contrast is, on the one hand, essential to me, as a 
particular being distinct from the other man and from 
the world ; I act, only in so far as I overcome some 
resistence. On the other hand, the contrast, without 
which I could not be, constitutes an obstacle to my 
development, tends to impede it, to disorganise me, to 
suppress me. 

It will depend on the greater or less energy, and the 
greater or less intelligence in my action (on my force of 
win and on my consistency of thought, which are one 
thing), whether the obstacles, though still remaining 
obstacles which I have to overcome with labour and with 
pain, shall serve as means towards the attainment of my 
end, which is that of asserting, of developing myself, of 
reaching the greatest fullness of my existence, or of my 
being conscious. I am self-conscious as a man, in so far 
as I set such an end before me ; in so far as 1 do so with 
vigorous clearness ; in so far as to set it before me is to 
will it and to know it, to will the means and to know 
them, or, briefly, to will myself and to know myself. 

That the child is not conscious of himself precisely in 
the sense just explained, we are ready to admit. But the 
child arrives, or can arrive, at self-consciousness. Could 
he arrive at it, if he were not already, before and apart 
from any psychological process, a unity of consciousness ? 
— a unity, in which all that will become explicit, is already 
implicit, and in which it cannot but be implicit ? To 
suppose that the unity of the subject is the result of a 
coalescence of separate facts of consciousness, such as, 
for instance, according to the common point of view, the 
sensations of two other subjects, even if they were the 
parents of the subject concerned, is madness. That which 
develops itself, exists. The development of self-con- 
sciousness necessarily presupposes a primitive unity of 
consciousness, — a unity which exists in so far as it is not 
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alien, but present to itself, or, in other words, in so far as 
it is, in an embryonic form, self-conscious. 


7 . 

CONSCIOUSNESS AND SUBCONSCIOUSNESS 

The consciousness of the child, in comparison with the 
consciousness of the adult, ought rather to be called sub- 
consciousness. But the unity of the adult itself implies a 
number of subconscious, and even very deeply sub- 
conscious, elements. Each of us is, not only that which 
he clearly perceives, but also that which he can remember, 
although now m fact he does not remember — and that 
which he will perhaps never remember, but which never- 
theless is not entirely lost for him. 

Indeed, according to Plato, to know is simply to recol- 
lect. I know, in so far as I make myself explicitly conscious 
of something which I must recognise to be implicit in 
me, which is a constituent of myself, if not as an animal, 
at least as a rational being. This means that 1 know, in 
so far as I know myself. 

It is true that according to Plato ideas are external 
entities, which I have known in a former life, without 
being able to understand in what way I knew them then ; 
reminiscence only explains objective cognition by means 
of another objective cognition. The Platonic solution is 
not only mythical, but incomplete. 

But let us disengage it from its mythical setting, and 
consider it in its positive content. Into what does it 
resolve itself ? Into the assertion, that the knowable, 
as a whole, is implied in the subject, is already known in 
a subconscious form ; that knowing is never anything 
more than a self-developing of the subject ; that in short 
the subject implies the universe, and that its knowledge 
of the universe is self-knowledge. And in this, which 
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forms its positive content, the Platonic solution is satis- 
factory : compare the applications which Plato himself 
makes of it, for instance, in the Memo; or the more exten- 
sive applications which Glahlei made of it in the held of 
physics. 

To us adults, who have a clear consciousness, and who 
make use of it as a term of comparison, subconsciousness 
almost seems a zero of consciousness. But even the 
common man perceives that this is not true. Everyone 
knows the slow and painful process that is sometimes 
required for the precision of a recollection : we almost 
seem to feel the recollection graduaUy emerging out of 
the depths of subconsciousness, as if we could foUow it 
in its passage from the darkest obscurity, through regions 
which gradually become more luminous, till it appears in 
the clearness of explicit consciousness. Nor is it necessary 
to mention Leibniz. 

No doubt the man who sleeps deeply without dreaming 
is not dead. 1 mean, he is not dead as a man, that is to 
say as a reasonable, a sclf-conscious being ; for, if he 
were dead as such, and only the animal were to survive 
(if subconsciousness were a zero of consciousness, then 
only the plant would really survive), the man would not 
come to life again, i.e. he would not awake. 

The reason of the sleeping man is subconseious. And 
in the same way, the reason of the child is subconscious — 
more deeply subconscious, on the one hand, for the child 
needs much more time to become fully awake, — ^less 
deeply, on the other, for in fact the child feels, is happy, 
sufiers, acts. And the way in which he acts, manifestly 
aims at overcoming certam resistances, at transforming 
them into means for intensifying, for developing, himself, 
for becoming himself. 

It is the same process, by which we have seen the self- 
consciousness of the adult realise itself. This is no doubt 
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the goal in which the process of infancy ends — a goal 
that is never attained once for all, must be attained again 
at every moment, and is attained in so far as it is tran- 
scended. Even the adult is never altogether self-con- 
scious, if by seLf-consciousness we mean a process enclosed 
in the field of clear consciousness. Between the adult 
and the child the difference is one of degree — a remarkable 
difference, but only one of degree. 


EXPERIENCE AND THOUGHT 

A further objection has its root in a vague and false 
conception of the relations between “ experience ” and 
“ thought.” 

The unity, or let us say the constitutive activity of the 
subject, is not a datum of experience. Most obviously. 
The data of experience are apprehended as distinct, that 
is to say, as single concrete elements. A datum appears, 
then vanishes, another taking its place ; in certam cases 
we may even follow the changes by which one datum 
is transformed into another. All this is a varying ; but 
a varying of elements which have not in themselves, as 
empirical data, the reason of the varying. The causality 
underlying the changes, our activity as activity, and the 
resistances which oppose it as resistances, the doing or 
the interfering, are not data of experience. Hume’s 
observations on the subject are decisive. 

Activity and correlative passivity, and we may even 
add, aU relations, are not given in experience, are not 
observed, but thought, introduced into experience by 
thought. They are only products of thought ; and so 
also self-consciousness is only a product of thought. 

These reflections, which are urged against us as objec- 
tions, are even accepted by us, but we give a different 
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interpretation to them. The difference between our 
opponents and ourselves lies in the meaning ascribed to 
the word " only.” 

We too say, that activity, passivity, relations of every 
kind, and self-consciousness, only exist m so far as they 
are thought. But by this we do not at all mean to deny 
their reality. They coincide with the cogmtion which we 
have of them ; therefore (we say) there is, above or 
beneath cogmtion, no reality whatever which remains 
unknown. Activity, passivity, etc., are only products of 
thought ; but the reason is that, if we take away thought, 
nothing remains of the things to which we refer by those 
terms. 

On the other hand, according to our opponents, between 
our conception of activity, and the thing denoted by the 
name of activity (and similarly, between our conception of 
passivity, and the thmg denoted by the name of passivity, 
etc.), there is only a correspondence. So, for instance, 
there is only correspondence between the number of this 
page, and the content of the page itself. By means of the 
numbers, we distinguish one page from another, and we 
can easily refer to any page we choose. This is no doubt 
useful ; for instance, the reference, compare p. 13, is 
much shorter than to copy p. 13 ; but the undeniable 
usefulness of making a number correspond to a content 
ought not to lead us into the gross mistake of beheving 
that the number as such can give us the knowledge of the 
content. So our opponents say. 


THOUGHT AND EEALITy 

Well (we say), that some of our conceptions, although 
useful to us for guiding ourselves amongst things, have 
no intrinsic cognitive value with respect to the things, do 
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not constitute the charactei of things, is not denied by 
us, as shown by the instance alleged, to which it would be 
easy to add many others. But it does not follow from this 
that all our conceptions have only the non-intnnsic value 
of mere usefulness, of which we have spoken. 

Let us take the former instance again. Between the 
number 13 and the content of page 13 there is no essential 
relation, but a simple correspondence — a correspondence, 
which has in it much that is arbitrary : it is enough to 
remark, that if the book had been printed in a different 
type, the number corresponding to the same content 
would have been different. Nevertheless, the conception 
of the special correspondence which has been established 
(has established itself in fact, though arbitrarily) between 
that content and that number, cannot be again an arbitrary 
construction, the mea ning of which consists only in the 
utihty denved from it. 

In fact, 13 is the number which comes immediately 
after 12 and immediately before 14 ; so also, the content 
of p. 13 comes immediately after the content of p. 12 
and immediately before the content of p. 14. Such an 
identity, between the order of the numbers and the order 
of the contents, is no arbitrary construction ; it is indeed 
the condition without which the arbitrary denoting of 
the contents by means of the numbers would be of no 
use, indeed would not be possible at all. 

There is a real correspondence between the numbers 
and the contents ; both have an order which is the same 
for both. I say, a “ real ” correspondence. Certainly 
the correspondence only exists in so far as it is thought. 
But its existence is, nevertheless, existence. To assume 
a reality, unknown in itself, with which the conceived 
correspondence would have only a relation of correspond- 
ence, with regard to which the term of correspondence 
would only have a denoting value, would be (in this 
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case) the marimuTn, not only of absurdity, but of ex- 
travagance. 

Thus, what we admit to be true for some of our concepts 
is not true for them aD, t.e. that they are “ only ” our 
conceptions, made by us to correspond to a reality, with 
which they have no essential relation. The concept of 
relation among others is not of this kind. 

10 . 

REALrrV AlfD THE SUBJECT 

It is not difficult to satisfy ourselves, that the same 
argument applies to the conceptions of activity (from 
which its correlative, passivity, cannot be separated,) and 
of self-consciousness. 

We have no experience of activity as activity : to 
conceive something as activity is not to perceive by 
experience, but to conceive, to think. Every recognition 
is an effect of thought ; of that which it may be possible 
to know without thinking, it is no use to speak. The 
point is that the work of thought must be thought, and 
that we must not be satisfied with phrases without 
meaning. 

He who wants to show that the constitutive activity 
of the ego, t.e. the ego, is not knowable, has something 
else to do than to show the impossibOity of having an 
immediate experience of it. Any kind of doctrine and 
the most common cognition presuppose experience as 
thought, and not merely immediate experience, if im- 
mediate means not-thought. 

Experience may be resolved into a multitude of simul- 
taneous and successive facts. Amid the multitude, the 
subject distinguishes certain manifestations of his own 
activity, and certain resistances which are manifestations 
of other activities. What value has this distinction ? 
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The distinction, in the first place, is a manifestation of 
the activity of the subject — of a thinking, knowiog 
activity. By making diatmctions, I arrange my experi- 
ence in a form, which it had not before ; m reality, I 
make of it a difierent experience. I bring new facts into it, 
that is to say my distinctions ; and, by means of these, 
I give the original facts a difierent organisation : 1 
reorganise experience, that is to say, myself. The new 
ego, the ego so reorganised, exists in so far as it has re- 
organised itself, in so far as it is conscious of having so 
reorganised itself; to suppose that the reorganising 
activity consists in anything else than the consciousness 
of the reorganising, has no meaning. 

Further, the arranging activity is not something 
difierent from what I have recogmsed in the process of 
distinguishing as my activity. In fact, there has never 
been and never is a moment, in which it would occur to 
me to think of reorganising myself, of constructing my- 
self by ascribing to myself the character of a t hinking 
being : a being who is not already a thinking being, 
cannot think of anything. The distinction goes on 
asserting itself step % step by means of my vohtions, 
that is to say, of the manifestations of my activity. I dis- 
tinguish myself as active from the resistances which I meet, 
precisely in so far as I am active, not m any other way. 

The activity which organises, and which doubtless is 
activity, is one with that which after the organisation is 
recognised as activity. This means briefly, that the new 
self, which results from the organisation, is still the old 
self developed. The order which I produce by my action 
and of which I am conscious in so far as I pr^uce it 
(for the activity by which I produce it, is an activity of 
consciousness), w not absolutely new: it is a work of 
mine, and therefore presupposes myself, presupposes an 
order similar to that which is produced. 
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That is to say, by arranging myself more and more 
consciously, I do indeed gradually transform myself, but 
this transformation of myself is a transferring into the 
field of clear consciousness of what was before in the field 
of subconsciousness, a malring exphcit of what before was 
implicit. It is no small task ; the elements, by becoming 
explicit, enter into reciprocal relations, to which they 
were previously alien ; consciousness is the stage and the 
factor of a much more varied and vivid becoming than 
subconsciousness. Still it is not less true, that conscious- 
ness is a development of subconsciousness ; which makes 
the assumption, that the thing conceived as activity is, 
“in itself,” something wholly difierent from activity, 
altogether inconceivable. 

The assumption is as reasonable as if a person were to 
say : four is something corresponding to the legs of a 
horse ; but what this thmg is in itself, I do not know. 
Why ! what do you ixnagme four to be, if not precisely 
the four of which you are thinking ! 


EXISTENCE OF THE SUBJECT, AND ITS SELF-THINKING 
What we have said about activity, is equally applicable 
to self-consciousness (and indeed, as we remarked, self- 
consciousness and the activity of the ego, that is to say, 
the ego itself, are all one). 

Self-consciousness, in the developed form in which it 
presents itself in the adult, is, no doubt, conditioned by a 
process. This does not mean that it can begin absolutely. 
The ego is not a product ; it is necessarily, in its most 
simple form, something original — something, however, 
which develops, and to which it is essential to develop. 
Self-consciousness, either develops, arranges itself more 
and more firmly, becomes more extended, grows in 
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intensity, or else degenerates towards subconscions- 
ness. 

Self-consciousness, therefore, has its condition m a 
psychological process. But this is not the question. We 
ask : is self-consciousness, whatever the conditions of it 
may be, a cognition of the subject by the subject himself ? 

The negative answer is not justified by the fact that 
self-consciousness is conditioned by a process. By this 
process I come to know somethmg which I believe to be 
myself. Whoever wishes to assert that I do not know 
myself “ truly,” must show that I am something difEerent 
from that of which I attain cognition by means of the 
process in question. Such a demonstration necessarily 
presupposes the possibility of a comparison between that 
thing which is known to me and which I call myself, and 
the “ true ” self. It necessarily presupposes that cogmtion 
of the ego which is to be declared an illusion. 

To get out of the difficulty, recourse is had to a device : 
the ego, which in self-consciousness knows itself, is “ only ” 
the empirical ego, not the true ego, not the deepest ego. 
The device (although it is connected with certain con- 
siderations, the value of which cannot be denied : compare 
below, §§ 13 and 16) is nothing but a makeshift. 

It is quite obvious that, if the expression “ non- 
empirical ego ” had no meaning at all, the makeshift 
would only be a verbal one. But if that expression is not 
without some meaning, then we have a cognition of the 
non-empirical ego — a cognition which, like any other, will 
never be complete or incapable of development, but will 
still be a cognition, contrary to what has to be shown. 

On the other hand, the non-empirical ego is an arbitrary 
and fantastic invention, brought forward with the sole 
object of saving the uninowableness of the ego in words 
against the fact — a fact essential to every cognition I — 
of self-consciousness. It is easy, in this way, to deny the 
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light of the sun ; the sun which you see, is not the true 
sun, it is only a phenomenal sun. Only ! And who told 
you that there is a non-phenomenal sun ? In the same 
way, who told you that there is a non-empirical ego ? 

The ego which has cogmtion of itself in self-conscious- 
ness, is the empirical ego ; alqwi, the ego is really nothing 
but the self-conscious subject ; ergo, there is no other ego 
than the empirical ego. 


OBJECTIONS EXAMINED 

It will be objected that innumerable facts show, that 
we do not know ourselves deeply ; for instance, others 
know our defects better than we. And Socrates would not 
have been obhged to formulate his precept, if it were an 
easy thing to know ourselves. 

We grant this. But we have already remarked that 
it is indeed essential to the ego to have knowledge of 
itself, but not that it should have a complete knowledge 
of itself, incapable of development. This pomt requires 
some further explanation. 

The cogmtion which the ego has of itself, can grow : 
hence it is always imperfect. Nevertheless the growth 
and development of the cognition presuppose the cognition 
— an imperfect cognition, but a cognition pf the ego. 

Further, cognition, whatever degree it may reach, is 
always cognition of an empirical ego. The elements which 
are now mcluded in it, and which before were excluded 
from it, were, even before, knowable. Cognition, as a 
state and as a development, gives no indication of any 
unknowable quid, which underlies the empirical ego. 
From the movement of a body we infer a space more 
extended than the body, not a hyperspace. 

There is more to be said. The development of the 
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cognition which the ego has of itself, is precisely the 
development of the ego. As seU-consciousness the ego 
coincides with the cognition which it has of itself. I am 
that which I know myself to be. The cognition extends as 
far as the ego extends. 

But how far does it extend ? Clearly, to the animal 
which is always conjoined with the ego, and which is the 
true substratum of the ego. That the ego exists, means 
that certain constitutive elements of the animal subject 
are so organised that the consciousness of their unity is 
superposed on the unitary consciousness of the elements. 

The development of the ego is a conquest over the 
associated animal — ^it is an extension of the organisation 
in which self-consciousness consists to elements of the 
animal, which were not yet included in the said organisa- 
tion. 

My knowledge of myself is small : " men and years 
will tell me who I am.” That is to say, I know but little of 
the animal associated with me, am but a small part of it. 
My further development, what I shall do and what I shall 
be, will depend in great part on the potentialities of the 
animal, and also on circumstances. I Imow explicitly what 
I am actually ; but to know what I am potentially, it 
would be necessary that I should have already organised 
in me the elements, which I have not yet been able to 
organise ; it would be necessary that my potential 
capacity should become actuality. 

Moreover, what men and years may tell me of myself, 
belongs, though actually unknown, to the phenomenal, 
empirical ego — to the range of what is observable. To 
pretend that what cannot be observed can ever become 
the content of an observation is nonsense. The future 
phenomenon cannot be foreseen except in a very vague 
way, not because it is non-phenomenal, but because it is 
future. 
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13 . 

INfTESPBETATION 07 SUBJECTIVISM ; ITS MEAIUKa 

The unpossibility, for the paiticular subject, of knowing 
himself as he is (of knowing his own noumenal reaUty), 
besides being maintained on the psychological grounds 
which we have examined and discarded, is however also 
maintained on grounds of another kind which we have 
stiU to examine. 

We represent to ourselves time under the image of a 
line, as drawn by us. Without this operation of drawing 
(without motion, not in so far as it is observable from 
without, but in so far as it is an operation of the subject), 
we should not have the concept of succession. Hence, we 
arrange the psychical facts which we call internal in time, 
in the same way m which we arrange the data which we 
call external in space. Consequently, if space is simply a 
subjective form, time also will be no more than a simple 
subjective form ; and the subject will know itself only as 
a phenomenon.^ 

This doctrine we propose, not to refute, but to interpret 
— ^to interpret it m its true and only meaning.* 

Is space simply a subjective form ? No doubt ; but in 
this sense, that outside the subject, independently of the 
subject and of the spatial form which is a constituent of 
it, there would be no reality, — and not in the sense 
that the subject apprehends spatially, as if this were his 
way of apprehendii^ a reahty in itself non-spatial, or of 
apprehending the impressions which he receives of it. 

Space means that which the subject represents to him- 
self and knows as space : it means nothing more. To 
assume a space in itself, the existence of which does not 

‘ Kant, CriUque of Pur* Betuon, §24. I have not tranaenbed, but re- 
capitulated bun 

• We claim to understand Kant “ beaaer als er sich eelbst verstand.” 
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consist m my representing it to myseli, which is not the 
form whereby I represent to myself external reality, is 
to suppose t^t the space of which 1 am speaking, is not 
the space of which I am speaking. 

But what has been said of space, applies also to exist- 
ence, which is, though not a representation of mine, a 
concept of mine. Existence is my way of conceiving all 
that I conceive ; to assume it to be something else is to 
assume that the existence of which 1 speak is not the 
existence of which I speak. I say : reality exists. These 
words, either have no meaning at all, or else mean 
this, that the existence of reahty consists in its being 
conceived by me as existence. 

The same may be said of time. It is not permissible to 
assert that the understanding, applying itself to the 
manifold of apprehended facts (apprehended externally 
or internally), “ finds " temporahty in it : since tempor- 
ality is nothing apart from the intellectual operation by 
which we arrive at the discovery, it is properly not found, 
but “ created ” by the operation itself.* 

With this we agree. But it is mcredible, that the 
understanding creates temporahty in the same way in 
which, for instance, the sculptor creates the statue — by 
impressing, upon a matter which was already there, a 
form which was not there before. Matter too is a creation 
of the understanding, for what we call its existence is 
really nothmg but an operation of the understanding : to 
assert existence is to apply a category. 

Things have no kind of existence but objective existence. 
Objective existence is such only in relation to the subject. 
And the existence of the subject is nothing but its appear- 
ing to itself. The contrary supposition is altogether 
gratuitous ; and, on a deeper examination, it turns out to 
be hopelessly contradictory. 

> Kant, loc at. 
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THE EMPIRICAL EGO. THE SUBJECT AND THE EGO 

The empirical ego, we have said and we repeat, is real. 
Underlying this, and as its support, there is the animal 
— a unity of consciousness. It is necessary to distinguish 
between self-consciousness and the simple unity of con- 
sciousness, although it is true that every unity of con- 
sciousness implies at least an embryonic self-consciousness. 
And under the unity of consciousness there is the world ; 
a system, and in its turn a single system, of umties of 
consciousness. There is nothing non-empincal, except a 
higher self-consciousness — God — ^which is the condition 
of the world as a system, and of it we have nothing to 
say at present. 

There is nothing non-empirical ; and yet it is true 
that self-consciousness and the unity of consciousness are 
not something given in experience. It seems as if we were 
affirming and denying at the same time ; but it is not so. 
Only facts of consciousness are given in experience and 
can be experienced ; we may caU them contents of con- 
sciousness, although to call a feeling a content may give 
rise to misunderstandings. Now a fact is experienced 
only in so far as it is included, and can be experienced 
only in so far as it can be included, in a definite unity of 
consciousness or self-consciousness. This unity is not 
what is experienced or can be experienced ; it is the act 
of experiencing. 

Unity is a form; every real or possible content of 
experience is matter, llie form, as such, cannot be 
experienced, for it is not matter. I say, for instance, this 
is a book. The book, as a concept, is the form of this 
thing ; and certainly 1 neither see, nor touch, nor in any 
way experience the book, the concept ; I simply experi- 
ence this thing; but this thing experienced by me is 
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nevertheless a book: matter does not exist without a 
form. 

Vice versa, the form exists only as the form of some 
matter. The form, therefore, ^though it cannot be 
experienced, is not outside experience of which it is the 
order — an order which absolutely cannot be wanting. A 
subject, it matters little whether animal or man, appre- 
hends something : a certain matter becomes included in 
the unity of its consciousness. It is included there along 
with that form which is inseparable from it ; for instance, 
it is impossible to apprehend two facts, without appre- 
hending them together or successively. 

All the difference between the simple subject and the 
ego lies in this, that in the consciousness of the subject 
the form asserts itself only as imphcit in the matter, 
whereas the ego thinks the form explicitly. The dog 
sees, smells, etc., his master in the thing which he sees, 
smells, etc. ; the master can say explicitly, this is my dog. 

By asserting that there is nothing non-empirical, we 
do not therefore exclude, nor do we neglect, the irreducible 
difference between matter and form, between fact and 
concept, between the o 'poslerion and the o priori, between 
sense and cogmtion, between the simple subject and the 
ego. We only refrain from unjustified hypostases which 
dissolve the unity of the real and tend to deny the true 
worth of rationality by exaggerating it. 


EXPERIENCE AND COGNITION. FORM 

To conclude from the fact that form, as pure form 
does not admit of being experienced, that form is not 
knowable, would be worse than a mistake, it would be 
an extravagance. Certainly, the thought of pure form is 
no cognition of reality. When we reflect on certain forms. 
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in abstraction from the matter with which they are, amd 
cannot but be, associated, we know very well that we are 
not considering realities, but simple possibilities. But, 
most obviously, without abstractions it is impossible to 
reconstruct the order implicit in the matter of life ; it is 
impossible to know reality. 

To know reality, it is necessary not to float in the 
abstract, but at the same time not to shut oneself up in 
the concrete. It is necessary to refer the concrete to the 
abstract, as we do in a jud^ent. It is necessary to re- 
arrange the concrete consciously according to certain 
laws or forms, which, no doubt, are laws or forms of the 
concrete, but which we should not be able to render 
explicit, to recognise as laws or forms of the concrete, if 
we had not before separated them from it by means of 
abstraction. 

Form is knowable, just because it cannot be experienced, 
not in spite of this. To experience means to hve through 
a number of facts. Form is neither a fact, nor a number 
of facts : it is the order, whereby a complex constitutes 
a system, it is life. And to know a fact, a complex of facts, 
is to put it again consciously in the place which belongs 
to it in the order — ^is to mark distmctly, to render exphcit, 
the form implied in the matter. The unknowableness of 
form would imply the impossibility of knowledge. 

If this is true of every form, it is true a prion of self- 
consciousness. For, while every other form is something 
knowable, self-consciousness is the act of knowing. The 
objection is made that for this very reason it cannot be 
known : the eye does not see itself. The comparison, so 
often repeated, shows that this agnosticism (a theory of 
knowledge, which presupposes the unknowableness of 
knowledge !) has its only foundation in a meaningless 
hypostasis. 

Snowing, self-consciousness, is not a thing, which knows 
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othei things placed before it. It is a form or supreme 
further organisation of these other things ; with regard 
to them to be known means to be so oi^anised — to be 
arranged in a system, the existence of which, as a system 
or form or organisation, consists in being transparent 
to itself, in possessing itself, in being at the same time 
and necessarily a knowing of itself and a knowing : a 
knowing of itself in so far as it is a knowing, a knowing in 
so far as it is a knowing of itself. 

To conceive cognition in any other way is to give the 
name of cognition to that which is not, and cannot be, 
cognition. 


16 . 

OBJECTIONS EXAMINED 

But this is not all. Let us return to some considera- 
tions, of which no one will deny the importance, and 
which, at first, seem to prove that our thesis is mistaken. 

I, as I am present in this moment in the clearness of 
my consciousness, am not the whole of myself. In fact, 
I continually appeal (so to speak) to my past, to my 
future, and also to somethmg which in short I still 
consider as a present essential constituent of myself, but 
which nevertheless is hidden in a depth, to which my 
consciousness does not penetrate. I could not afifirm or 
deny anything confidently, nor even formulate a serious 
doubt, if I had no recollections and no expectations 
capable of being used as a rule for estimating the present, 
or for abstaining from such an estimation. And I not only 
use actual recollections and expectations. I tacitly imply, 
I assume, in the present and in the future, a reality and a 
possibility incomparably more extended, more varied, 
than what can be contained m the actuality of any 
recollections and expectations. Yet I know, and if I did 
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not know this I could not know anything, that reality and 
possibility, although they extend so far beyond the range 
of my consciousness, are subject to certain laws which I 
can formulate. 

Further, I appeal continually to other subjects, which, 
though I oppose them to myself as distinct, as others, I 
cannot but consider as like myself. Between the experi- 
ence of these other subjects, and my own, I recognise 
certain differences, indeed great differences ; yet, in every 
act of mine, and in every reasoning of mine, it is pre- 
supposed, that possible eaperience is the same for the 
others as for me — that the subjects, all of them, live in the 
same world, and that the world in which we all live is 
regulated by the same laws which are essential to any 
subject. 

Man lives psychically, intellectually or morally, only in 
relation with his fellow-creatures. Spirituality means 
intercourse, communion of spirits ; such is its essence. 
The relations which Peter and Paul have with each other, 
may be accidental ; but the possibility that any two 
subjects will enter accidentally into certain relations, is a 
relation which conjoins all men and is an essential con- 
stituent of each man. Plato wrote even for me ; the 
Dalai Lama and I have never had, and probably shall 
never have, anything to do with one another, but, if we 
were to converse, after having overcome the material 
difficulty of language, we should understand each other. 

The reason with which each man is endowed is one 
in all. And its value extends, not only to aU men, but 
to everything. That to which reason demes existence 
is outside existence ; in fact, existence is strictly nothing 
but a form of reason — a human thought. 

From this it is concluded that in each man it is necessary 
to distinguish a particular or subjective phenomenal ego, 
and a universal noumenal ego, which is the same in all. 
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I exist in a double sense. 1 am here, now, as a certain 
empirical unity of consciousness. But I am also, some- 
thing else; I am that universal ego, or unity of apper- 
ception, which creates phenomena and the order of 
phenomena. 

I, as a particular, empirical subject, have before me an 
external reality, the laws of which are independent of my 
caprice. But, vice versa, reality is in me in so far as I can 
know it — ^its laws are identical with the rationality which 
is a constituent of myself. Hence, besides being a par- 
ticular empirical subject, 1 am also a universal subject, 
which creates and governs the world ; and, as a universal 
subject, I am identical with every other man.^ 

17. 

CONTINUATION. RELATIONS BETWEEN SUBJECTS 

The doctrine recapitulated above does not seem accept- 
able to us ; for, although implying some obvious truths, 
it draws consequences from them, which are not included 
in the premisses. The question must be presented under a 
somewhat different aspect. 

We commonly represent to ourselves a man, in presence 
of another man and of external rcahty, under the form in 
which we represent to ourselves a body in presence of 
another body. The pen and the inkstand are, according 
to common opinion, two wholly separate things, which 
indeed have accidental relations to each other and to 
other things, but without any essential relations either 
with each other or with other things • the rest of the 
world might even vanish away, without any change 
having necessarily to take place either in the pen or in 
the inkstand. 

‘ Rotcc, Th* Sjnnt of ifodem Phtlotophy I have in part tnmscnbed, but 
in part I have paraphnued freely^, without changing the aenae of the doctrine 
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Such a conception, false even with respect to bodies 
materially considered,^ is altogether absurd with regard 
to man. 

The world which I, not without reason, call external 
to myself, is partially known to me, and the cognition 
which I have of it can be increased indefinitely. It must 
be therefore connected with myself in a much more 
intimate way than appears at first. If it were only 
accidentally placed before me, like the pen before the 
inkstand, I should know nothing of it, I should not be 
able to know anything of it. Its appearing to me as 
placed before me, is really nothing but its being an object 
of my cognition. 

The world which I know, is not, and cannot be, any- 
thing but precisely the object of my cognition ; it is 
therefore essential to the world to have that relation with 
myself, in virtue of which it is knowable by me. On 
the other hand, the same relation is equally essential to 
myself, who am the knowing subject, who would not 
exist if I were not such. 

I have spoken of myself as a knowing subject ; what 
I have said about myself, is therefore true of every know- 
ing subject, supposmg that there is more than one. 

There is more than one. The process by which I amve 
at a knowledge of the world consists in a series of external 
manifestations of that conscious activity, which is myself 
— ^manifestations which imply similar resistances, that is 
to say, other conscious activities. This is not all. The 
same process consists in part (not wholly, but the other 
parts of the process imply this part) of the revelation to 
me of some portion of the contents of the minds, difierent 
from mine, which constitute the activities opposed to me. 
To know myself, to know the world, to know that the 

* Each body ^yitatea towards erery other, and has therefore a relation to 
every other, which is constitutive for each 
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world presupposes a multitude of subjects, separate from 
me although similar to me, are difierent expressions 
for one and the same process. 

The world, we have said, presupposes a multitude of 
subjects. But, if we do not wish to assert more than we 
know, if we do not wish to hypostatise materiality, in 
which we have to recognise a subjective phenomenon,* 
we ought rather to say that the world is resolvable into a 
multitude of subjects, more or less developed, perhaps 
more or less capable of development, but none of which 
falls short of that character which constitutes a subject 
as such, i.e. the character of being essentially related to 
all others. 

Hence, each subject presupposes all the others; it 
exists in so far as it presupposes aU the others. We may 
even say that each subject exists in so far as it acts, in so 
far as it evolves itself ; but its evolution, by overcoming 
the resistances caused by the evolving of the other 
subjects, is precisely a presupposing of the other subjects. 
And its evolution, or presupposing of the other subjects, 
alias its existence — an existence, which is a being-related to 
the others — ^is fundamentally a knowing. It is a knowing 
at once of itself and the others — a knowing which has 
not always the clearness and distinctness characterising 
the developed subject, but yet remains a knowing : to 
deny that subconsciousness is cognition means to make 
all cognition impossible. 

As every subject is essentially implied by every other, 
the totality of the subjects constitutes a system of which 
each subject is the unity. 

Will it be possible to go beyond this conclusion, which 
makes us conceive truly of “ spirituality " as a “ com- 
munion of spirits ” (that is to say, as the unity of many) ? 
We have only touched on the question ; we have still to 

' Oompare bdow the chapter on Rtahty. 
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penetrate into it. But if we are really to penetrate into it, 

we shall have to take it up in the form to which we have 

been able to reduce it. The rest of the present work will 

aim, almost exclusively, at justifying that form with some 

developments. 


DOES A BEAUTY BEYOND PHENOMENA EXIST ? 

WHAT IT CAN BE? 

That there are many subjects, each of which is conscious 
on its own account separately, since the consciousness of 
one subject, under any of its forms, cannot be eo vpso the 
consciousness of another, is too obvious. That the many 
subjects constitute a system, and that each subject is the 
unity of the system, is equally obvious. 

A system ; that is no doubt to say a unity, but a 
unity which implies a multiphcity, a unity of multiplicity ; 
— a multiplicity ; but a multiplicity of elements, none of 
which is outside the system, each of which implies the 
others, and therefore constitutes the unity of the system : 
— ^this is what absolutely cannot be denied ; this is, in 
substance, what we all understand by the name of reality, 
if we try to explain what we think to ourselves. To sup- 
press the many is as reasonable as not to recognise the 
unity. In both cases the system, that is to say reality, 
vanishes away. 

All that remains to be known, all that we shall come 
to know, but perhaps not so very soon (I, m particular, 
have no great confidence in my powers, and should be 
satisfied, if 1 were able to co-operate in some small degree 
towards the solution of the problem), is only this, whether 
the system, as we have briefly delineated it, is self- 
sufficing or not. 

Let us admit, that the S3^tem is not self-sufficing. What 
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would this mean ? It would mean that the umty of the 
system, the mutual implication between its many elements, 
or between its many particular umties of consciousness, 
requires a higher unity of consciousness in which all that 
is imphcit in any particular unity, t.e. all that is real, is 
contained explicitly. 

Note, that the higher unity, granting it to be un- 
avoidable, must be a unity of exphcit consciousness, or 
completely self-conscious unity ; in fact, if it were simply 
an imphcit (subconscious) unity, it would coincide with 
the unity of the system, as abeady recognised ; it would 
not be the condition of that unity. 

The higher unity can be nothing but Grod. 

According to the theistic hypothesis, each subject and 
the system of subjects, or umverse, exists in so far as 
Gbd knows or determmes their existence. But it does not 
follow, that the particular subject can be resolved into an 
appearance. The particular subject appears to God. We 
mean that the whole content of the consciousness and sub- 
consciousness of the subject is in the perfectly clear 
consciousness of God, and that if it were not so, the subject 
would not exist. StiU the consciousness of God includes 
not only the appearance of the subject to Hun, but also 
its appearance to itself. The particular subject only 
exists in so far as it is thought by God ; but God, in 
thinking the subject, thinks a particular being which in 
its turn thinks itself and other particular beings. 


PHENOMENAL BEALITY. PHENOMENA AND 
SBLP-COGNinON 

He who suppresses the particular thinking beings, 
also suppresses divine thought ; professing to resolve all 
thinking beings into one alone, he suppresses every 
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thinkiiig being, every thought. It is impossible without 
a paralogism to deny what we all commonly call reedity 
without denying aU reality and all appearance. And 
this, for a very simple reason. 

AU our possible constructions presuppose a concept 
which is absolutely mconstructible — the common concept 
of reality, or of Being. If this concept has not the value 
commordy ascnbed to it, if the true concept of Being is 
not the common, concept of Being, aU our constructions, 
including that which would lead us (as it is said) to the 
true concept, which is also necessarily founded on the 
common concept, resolve themselves into dreams — dreams 
which, if the doctrine were true, could not have been 
dreamt, for there would be no dreamer. 

The considerations recapitulated above (§ 16) have, 
as we have said, an indubitable value — ^but a value, into 
which it is necessary to inquire deeply ; not even here, 
indeed here much less than in other places it is aUowable 
to judge by appearances. Those considerations are just ; 
but what has seemed the only possible interpretation of 
them to others, is so only in relation to a certain historical 
development which has to be transcended, which ends 
in the transcending of itself. 

We are not beginning anew what others have done, 
under the pretext of domg it better ; we are interpreting 
their finished work, and interpreting it by means supplied 
by that work itself. 

The thought of the particular subject (there is no known 
thought which is not the thought of some particular 
subject) is not confined within the particularity of the 
subject. Even the subject, particular as it is, is not 
conned to its particularity. And there is no contra- 
diction at all between its not being so co nfin ed and its 
being particular. Each subject is a particular subject, 
in so far as it is a particular unity of the multiplicity of 
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subjects ; the unity is paxticular, although it is the unity 
of the whole multiplicity ; for each element of the multi- 
plicity is in turn the umty of the others. 

From present clear consciousness we are necessarily led 
to past, and also to future — ^to recollections and to expecta- 
tions ; we are led to recognise a sphere of subconsciousness 
inexhaustible in its dept^. Consciousness (together with 
subconsciousness, from which it cannot be separated) is 
a form, a law — ^form and law, at the same time, of strictly 
subjective particularity (of myself, m so far as I am 
diSerent from every other person) and of the whole — 
form and law which would not be form and law of my- 
self, if they were not eo ipso form and law of the whole, 
and vice versa. I only exist in relation to the whole ; and 
the whole only exists in relation to me. 

All this becomes obvious to any one who has attained 
a clear notion on the matter. To construct metaphysics 
means simply to become weU acquainted with what has 
been said, and to develop, it may be, that which is implied 
m what has been said. In substance, metaphysics is 
constructed by penetrating into the cognition which we 
have of ourselves it has self-consciousness as its pre- 
supposition, though not a self-consciousness incapable of 
development, which indeed would not be self-consciousness 
at all. 

Know thjrself : this is the starting-point, and must be 
the goal. 


Botot, op ct* , P L 



CHAPl’ER II 

THE SUBJECT 


FORMATION OF THE SUBJECT; THE PRIMITIVE 
PABTICUIiAB UNITY 

Man is something very complicated ; he is, even psychic- 
ally, an organism. He is a being, not a collection of 
bemgs ; but his unity is not the empty and abstract 
unity of a mathematical point, it is rather the unity of 
conscious life — a full and concrete unity, implying a 
multiphcity which characterises it and of which it is the 
unity. 

Obviously, that constituent of ourselves which is the 
psychical organism, did not exist always. None of us was 
aware of the moment in which his own psychical organism 
had its beginning. What others tell us of our infancy, and 
that which we ourselves remember, in a vague and frag- 
mentary way, of our infancy, or which we infer from our 
observations on the infancy of others, exclude an absolute 
and sudden beginning. But everyone may confidently 
assign a time in which his own psychical organism did 
not yet exist. 

The psychical organism, the present ego with its extreme 
complexity, with the multiplicity which it includes, is not 
something original : it is a formation. Bather, it is always 
in course of being formed ; therefore it changes unceas- 
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ingly. Besides being the result of a process, it consists in 
a process. We are continually organising and reorganising 
ourselves : he who does not organise hinoself, disorganises 
himself. 

How IS the formative process possible ? 

A sucking babe knows at first neither itself, nor physical 
reahty, nor other subjects : it knows absolutely nothing. 
And nevertheless it has (it is usually said) confused sen- 
sations, perhaps even vivid but obscure feelings, blind 
tendencies. We may say more exactly : the babe is the 
unity of those sensations, of those feebngs, of those ten- 
dencies, in general of those facts, which, just because they 
are associated in the same unity, are its own facts. It is 
a umty of consciousness. The unity of consciousness is 
implied by every process by which we imagine it to be 
construct^ ; therefore it is primitive and original : it 
has always existed. The origin of man, and of every 
individual subject, is to be sought for m the development 
of the primitive umty of consciousness. It would not be 
possible for us to expound in detail the process of develop- 
ment, and it does not matter. It is enough, if we show 
the possibihty, or rather (given certain conditions) the 
necessity of development, and if, from the concepts 
of unity of consciousness and of development, we draw 
those few but certain deductions which are absolutely 
required for obtaining a general conception of the 
umverse. 


DEVELOPMENT OP THE UNITY. THE SUBJECT AND 
THE WORLD 

The subject is certainly, therefore, a primitive unity of 
consciousness — a centre, into which all the facts without 
exception which constitute its experience, flow together 
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and interfere. The subject, in this sense, is a form, or 

rather the essential or fimdamental form of experience. 

No doubt, if the whole experience were to vanish away, 
even the unity of it would disappear. Experience, and 
consequently also the matter of experience, is therefore 
essential to the subject : it is a constituent of it. We may 
say that the ego is one and the same with expenence, or 
with its own world. In fact, if that of which I am aware 
changes, I change. (We do not consider ourselves as 
changed by every minimal fact of the external world : 
this depends on certain further distmctions.) 

But, while I am not separable from the umverse, the 
universe also (as known to me) is not separable from me : 
we are co-cssential to each other. If I were to vanish, my 
experience also would vanish. Although it is true that in 
a certain sense 1 am one with the universe, even materially 
considered, it is more exact to conceive the relation between 
the umverse and myself, as that between matter and form 
(primitive, essential or fundamental, form). 

I am the centre of my world, and consequently I imply 
the world. On the other hand, my world imphes me, as 
the centre of it. 

To recognise in oneself, by reflection, with explicit clear- 
ness, the character above indicated, of being the umty or 
centre of one’s own experience, or of one’s own world, a 
process is required which never goes on rapidly, and which 
many people never bring to completeness.^ But it is only 
a defect of reflection. A man, however obtuse he may be, 
cannot believe that he does not see while he is seeing. The 
ego of which we axe now speaking is never wantmg. Not 
only does it exist, but it knows of its existence ; for its 
existence is to have that unitary experience which it has 
— to know of its existence. This is true, although, reflect- 

' Some penons probably have not imdeistood my explanations, and would 
not ondersttuid any kmd ot expla n at i ona 
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ing on this knowledge, he misundeistands, and gets lost 
in perplexities which appear to bun inextricable. 

The developed ego is much more complicated than the 
primitive unity of consciousness of which it is the develop- 
ment. But the umty, which is the essential, fundamental 
constituent of the developed ego, is, as unity, nothing but 
the same primitive umty. The develop^ ego is the 
development of this unity — ^it is the primitive umty with 
a content more vivid, more varied, and therefore distinct 
and organised m itself. 


CHAEACTERS OE THE PRIMTnVE UNITY 

The primitive unity (the undeveloped subject) is 
not a (hstmct element in the field of that expenence 
which is unified in it ; nor is it even a distmguishable 
element. It is not a part of experience which may become 
an object of cognition. But it is that which knows : the 
unity without which there would be no distmguishing, by 
which cognition is made possible, by which cogmtion is 
constituted. From this it does not follow that the primi- 
tive unity does not know itself : its knowing itself consists 
in knowing. Nor can it consist in anjiihing else, for the 
primitive unity is simply the umty, that is to say, the 
cognition of the elements which are unified in it. 

But it is necessary not to be ambiguous. Primitive con- 
sciousness cannot rise above our subconsciousness — that 
relatively obscure region of consciousness, in which the 
“ small perceptions ” so well brought to view by Leibniz, 
and the possible but not actual recollections, and even 
something else are contained together. Indeed primitive 
subconsciousness has to be considered as inferior to our 
own ; for the latter is a complicated organism, while the 
former is relatively inorganic— a uniform aggregate, in 
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which there are no distinctions. However this may be, 
the little which has been said (and to which very little 
could be added) is sufficient to make us understand that 
the primitive unity — 

(1) differs from the developed ego , we cannot ascribe 
to it those forms of cogmtion, which we consider £is 
specially important : concepts, judgments, explicit 
reasonings ; 

(2) is not, nevertheless, something heterogeneous to the 
developed ego, and to the cogmtion (properly so-called) 
which IS the most intimate and most vigorous life of the 
developed ego, so that the possibility of denving the 
latter from the former is out of question. 

To primitive consciousness we must evidently ascribe 
those characters which must be recognised in our own as 
primitive, that is which it cannot have derived from 
any process, and which are rather the condition of every 
process. And we must ascribe to it no other characters : 
that which is referable to a process, has to be referred to 
the process — cannot be considered as primitive. The 
primitive characters of our consciousness, and conse- 
quently the characters of primitive consciousness, are 
three : the cogmtive, the emotional, the active. 

The umty of primitive consciousness is, therefore, in an 
involved form which we should try m vain to represent 
to ourselves with clearness, cognition, feebng and activity, 
essentially connected and inseparable from each other. 


CONTINUATION. CONSOIOUSNBSS AND SUBCONSCIOUSNESS 
It is important that we should understand each other ; 
therefore it will not be useless to repeat the same things 
with some difference of words. 

In the particular subject we have recognised two 
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unities : a fundamental one, original or primitive, and a 
secondary one, the result of a formation (that which 
more properly is called the subject). 

Each of us speaks of himself and of others, knowing, at 
least to a certam degree, what he is saying : he dis- 
tmguishes himself from another subject, and two other 
subjects from each other. Such distinctions are distinc- 
tions between secondary unities. The primitive unity 
remains outside common reflection ; only philosophical 
reflection arrives at it, drawing it as a necessary conclusion 
from the secondary unity, as its condition. 

The secondary umty is not something which is added 
from the outside to the primitive one, but it is simply a 
development of the latter. 

All my cognitions, all my facts, which have any value 
with regard to knowledge (my apprehending, under what- 
ever form), imply the prinutive unity, but they imply 
also that development of the primitive unity which is 
I, in the sense which this pronoun commonly has. 
Primitive umty is not that being aware which is our 
common awareness, for it falls short of that internal 
complexity to which our awareness is subordinate, in 
which our awareness consists. 

But it does not follow, that primitive unity is not 
awareness. Consciousness, awareness, has many degrees ; 
there is the consciousness of the man awake and m 
full possession of himself, that of the man about to fall 
asleep, that of the feverish man, that of the child, etc. 
Subconsciousness means consciousness with a minimum 
of organisation. 

The development of a primitive unity into a secondary 
unity, of subconsciousness into consciousness, is a process 
of organisation. 

And the process of organisation, which implies a mini- 
mum of primitive organisation, is at once a breaking up 
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and a connecting again of that which is in process of 

organisation. 

The chicken has tissues, members, viscera, nerves, 
which were not m the egg. It is intrinsically more varied, 
less uniform in itself, less one, than the egg. But just 
for this reason, it is in another sense more one. Without 
the diversity of parts, there would not be the new higher 
umty of the whole ; although it is true that the new 
whole would not be one, if the different parts were not the 
product of the differentiation of a pre-existing whole pre- 
existing as one. 

The life of the egg is certainly Lie, although it is not 
the life of the chicken. And so, the primitive unity is not 
unconscious, although it is not conscious m the way 
which is proper to the secondary umty : we call it sub- 
conscious. It falls short, not of all organisation (the 
primitive unity is unity), but of complexity of organisa- 
tion. 

The appearing to a subject of an object, of several 
objects, the distmction of one object from another, of the 
distinguishing subject from every object which is dis- 
tinguished by it, the reflection of the subject on itself, 
etc., are extremely comphcated psychical processes ; as 
those of which the hfe of the chicken is the result, 
are extremely complicated physiological processes. The 
secondary unity is the higher umty of a complex whole, 
and is conditioned by a primitive whole which has broken 
up and at the same time become united again in itself. 


ORIGINAL BfULTIPLICm OF PROnTTVE UNITIES 

There are evidently several secondary umties. The 
question is, whether each of them is the development of 
a particalar primitive unity, or whether all of them are 
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the result of the development of only one and the same 
primitive umty. The problem is of the greatest import- 
ance. The solution which we accept has already been 
previously indicated : the primitive unities are as many, 
irreducible to each other, as the real or possible secondary 
unities. To show the correctness of the solution accepted 
by us is one of the principal objects, if not the principal 
object, of the present book.^ 

As we have already said, the priimtive unity, although 
it falls short of that organisation which is a development 
of it, and which gives nse to the secondary unity, cannot 
be wholly morganic. In this case it would be no imity, 
but a heap. And a heap of facts of consciousness, or of 
subconsciousness, is an absurdity. A pure heap can only 
be formed of things mdependent of each other, for instance, 
of stones ; now, the hypothesis that facts of consciousness 
(or subconsciousness) are mdependent of each other, has 
no sense : it would be the same as to suppose that I can 
throw away, transfer to somebody else, or put mto my 
pocket, a headache of mine. 

Subconsciousness must be understood as a more simple 
kind of consciousness, not by any means as something 
opposed to consciousness. Therefore the primitive unity, 
however simple it may be, is m any case something 
orgamc. It is comparatively homogeneous, but one. We 
may compare it, very roughly, with a sphere ; the sphere 
would not be such, if it had no centre. The elements of 
which the priimtive unity is the result, are, as constituents 
of that unity, grouped in such a way as to have a centre 
common to all, essential to all. Or, in other words, those 
determinations of subconsciousness which we call the 
fact A, the fact B, etc., are determinations of one and the 

> Here, the proof can be only prepared; to become satisfied that our 
solution IS tbe tme and only one, inaeed to understand the problem and 
the solution well, it is necessary to read the whole book, and study it with 
diligence. 
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same subconsciousness : the sameness of subconsciousness 
is the primitive umty. 

The piunitive unity develops itself. Well, it is easy to 
understand how a unity, being developed, wiU become, 
at the same time and m consequence of the same process, 
more varied and more one : the comparison of which we 
have made use above, and which is more than a mere 
comparison, with the egg and the chicken, removes aU 
doubt on the subject. The same process, while it increases 
the mtemal complication by making the unity mtnnsically 
more varied, establishes also at the same time a more 
intimate connection between the constitutive elements — 
makes more mtense the character of unity in the unity. 


PtTETHEE KKMAEKS ON THE DEVELOPMENT OE 
PBIMITIVE UNTTEES 

But the process, by which a primitive unity is developed 
and becomes more compheated, cannot give rise to the 
formation of two separate secondary umties, such as are 
two subjects (taking the word subject in its common 
meaning). 

Let us consider a man asleep who is gradually waking. 

A man asleep is a subconscious unity.^ The process of 
his awakening consists in his subconsciousness becomiug 
more complicated — ^in a compheation which is at the 
same time, as complication, a more firm and close rejoining 
together (and is therefore like the process, by which the 
primitive unity changes into a secondary unity). 

Now, a man, when he has awakened, is still one, as 
when he w{» asleep ; or rather, the awakening is a becom- 
ing one in a higher degree. 

1 He 18 not a pnmitiTe unity, bnt thu matters little ; our reasoning u 
necessarily analogical, bnt not less instmctiTe for that reason 
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SciBsiparouB reproduction proves nothing against us. 

An organism which reproduces itself by fission, may 
be a subject or not ; let us admit it to be one. A body A, 
which IS the body of a subject, breaks up into the bodies 
B and C, which are the bodies of two subjects, separate 
like the bodies. What must we conclude ? That the 
body A did include not only one primitive unity, but two 
if not more. 

The absolute beginning of that unity which is the 
subject, is possible as much by means of fission as m any 
other way. It is impossible m any way, as absolute 
beginning. The expression — a subject begins, means — 
a process begms, by which a primitive unity evolves 
into a secondary unity. It cannot mean, it cannot 
pretend to mean, anything else. The particulars of the 
process have, with regard to the present matter, no 
importance at all. Scissiparous reproduction is neither 
easier nor more difiScult to understand than any other 
form of reproduction. 

The beginning and contmuation of the process be 
which the subject is formed, is absolutely conditioned 
by a unity which exists before the process, and which 
persists as long as the process lasts. The unity constitut- 
mg the subject formed, is nothing else but the unity 
conditioning the formative process — is still the same 
unity, together with the comphcation added by the 
process. 

Hence, a primitive unity in course of evolution, evolves 
into a necessarily smgle subject; and the existence of 
several subjects imphes the existence of as many primitive 
unities. 

Let us suppose that the development of a single 
primitive umty gave rise to two subjects. Then, either 
one of the two subjects was absolutely created, or else 
the primitive unity, breaking up into the two subjects. 
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has ceased to exist. Neither one thing nor the other is 
possible. The unity can neither absolutely begin, nor 
absolutely end. It may develop, and may even (we say) 
envelop itself agsun — ^proceed from subconBciousness 
towards consciousness (as when we awake), and relapse 
from consciousness into subconsciousness (as when we 
go to sleep). It can have no other history ; and this 
for a very simple reason : the history of the unity pre- 
supposes the unity of which it is the history. 

7 . 

THE DUAUTIES PETER-PAUL AND SUBJECT-OBJECT 

We have to distinguish two different duahties : the 
duality subject-object and the duality Peter-Paul. 

The duahty subject-object^ is still a unity. Or rather, 
it is a higher umty, more organic, more truly one, as 
being clearly aware, conscious of its being conscious. I 
distmguish myself from my inkstand. The inkstand, 
nevertheless, is seen and touched by me ; in so far as it 
is apprehended by me, it is not outside that unity which 
is I ; its being outside me, in the sense m which I can 
and do say that it is outside, is its way of bemg mcluded 
in the said unity. 

This unity, in the form under which it presently exists, 
in its reality and its awareness, has not existed always ; 
it has formed itself. Its self-formation can be notWng 
else but the development of a primitive unity, which has 
organised itself, has become what it is now, by an internal 
process of distmetion and reunion. All that which I 
apprehend in any way is something which I apprehend : 
and this proves, to any one who is merely capable of 
reflecting, that the primitive umty exists always in the 

' There u no need to remark that each of the two terms of thu duality 
unpbee a multiplicity 
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actual one — that the actual coincides with the pnmitive, 
plus the organisation. 

The duahty Peter-Paul is, obviously, different from the 
duality subject-object. When Peter falls asleep, that is 
to say vanishes, although temporarily, as a developed 
subject present to itself with clearness, everything which 
was for him an object, vanishes at the same time ; whereas 
(as every one knows) the falling asleep of Peter does not 
imply at all the falling asleep of Paul. 

It may be said that the falling asleep of Peter does not 
imply the vanishing of those things which were objects 
for him, and does imply the vanishing of Paul also as 
Peter’s object. We agree to this. But this remark, which 
is doubtless just, does not eliminate the difference above 
indicated. Paul is another subject : his existence is not 
identical with his bemg Peter’s object; as such, he 
persists even when Peter falls asleep. With the falling 
asleep of Peter, the two subjects Peter and Paul remain 
two subjects, one of which has become subconscious ; 
whereas the duality subject-object imphcit in Peter 
vanishes in so far as Peter’s object as such vanishes 
together with Peter (with Peter’s waking consciousness) ; 
for it matters nothing whether it preserves, as Paul does, 
any other kind of existence. 

The difference between two subjects cannot be absolutely 
resolved mto the difference between subject and object as 
the two essential constituents of one and the same unity 
of developed consciousness. That the (developed) subject 
and the correlative object inseparable from it are forma- 
tions implying one and the same primitive unity is, in 
fact, necessarily inferred from the inseparableness of the 
(developed) subject and the correlative object — from the 
fact that the unity of both can still be noticed in the 
developed form of consciousness. 

On the contrary, that a developed subject is a con- 
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stituent of another developed subject,^ is evidently not 
true. The two consciousnesses are distinct, are two, not 
as constitutive parts of one and the same consciousness, 
but as consciousnesses. Therefore, the same reasons, for 
which the duahty subject-object must be resolved into a 
primitive unity, require that the duahty Peter-Paul 
should be recognised as primitive. 

And it is useless to add that the undeniable distinction 
between the developed consciousnesses of Peter and 
Paul, considering the one and the other both in their 
subjective and objective elements, is true also of the 
respective subconsciousnesses. My possible recollection 
is as much my own, and as exclusively my own, as 
my actual sufEering. The developed subject is the develop- 
ment of a priimtive subconscious umty. If the primitive 
unity was common to both, an identity which nothmg 
authorises us to admit, or rather which we are of necessity 
obhged to exclude, ought to exist between the sub- 
consciousnesses. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN SUBJECTS 

Certainly subjects are not absolutely separated from 
each other. One subject is not another ; but this distinc- 
tion, this otherness, does not exclude, or rather implies, 
mutual relations, essential to each. Peter knows of the 
existence of Paul, and has to do with Paul in a thousand 
ways. It is quite manifest that the process by which a 
subject, gradually and slowly, has developed itself from 
primordial subconsciousness up to clear and distinct 
consciousness, could not have been brought about, nor 
have had a beginning, without mutual actions, without 

’ Not& that we are speaking of developed eabjects, in bo far as they are 
developei 
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relations, between the primordial subconscious unity and 
other subjects already developed. A subject presupposes 
certam parents and some kind of education. 

The process to which Peter owes his being may be said 
to be complete, in the sense that Peter is now a developed 
subject, but not in the sense that the process has ceased 
to evolve. It is impossible for Peter to make abstraction 
from the other subjects, to detach himself entirely from 
them ; if he were to do this, he would at once cease to 
exist. A subject can never be resolved into a mere 
aggregate of sensations and physiological feelings. 
Even these facts require as essential to them certain 
relations with somethmg else, %.e. at least indirectly, with 
other subjects ; but it is useless to insist on the matter. 
A subject is never without affections (even hatred is an 
affection), without preoccupations, without thoughts ; 
and the affection, the preoccupation, the thought, imply 
another subject. 

I am not, explicitly, consciously, related to every other 
subject. But there is no subject, with which it would be 
for me intrinsically impossible (here we are not speaking 
of physical possibility) to acquire an explicit and conscious 
relation. Now, as we have remarked in another place, the 
possibihty of entermg into (explicit, conscious) relations 
is already a kind of (implicit, subconscious) relation. No 
doubt, all existent and possible subjects form a system — 
a system without which there would be no subject, that 
is to say a system which is an essential constituent of 
each subject. 

Even the conflict, sometimes of an extreme violence, 
which breaks out between one subject and another, and 
by reason of which the one wishes and mdeed tries to 
obtain the elimination of the other from its own field, 
the destruction of the other, are, for any one who reflects, 
an indubitable evidence of the system — of the fact that 
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the whole sum of subjects is an essential constituent of 
each. A conflict between disconnected forces is not 
possible, just as there can be no conflict when there are 
not several forces. 

But the system, the mutual co-essentiabty of the 
subjects, becomes especially manifest in rational necessity. 
A reasoning, if it is necessarily conclusive for me, is 
necessarily conclusive for everybody. “You speak well 
in your own way; but I speak differently.” Phrases of 
this kind, far from implying the denial, imply on the 
contrary the acknowledgment of a common rationality, 
absolutely, numerically one. You speak well in your 
own way, means, you speak well in my way too ; I speak 
differently, means, I do not accept your premisses.^ 


HIOEEB UNTTSr OP SUBJECTS ; POLYCENTRIC SYSTEM 

The subjects form a system, essential to each. In 
other words, besides those many particular unities which 
are the subjects, there is a higher universal unity which 
contains, includes them all, — ^and which is contained, 
included in each, as its constituent. It would seem there- 
fore (m opposition to what we have concluded,) that the 
subjects are, all of them, particular formations within 
one and the same primitive unity — ^within the umversal 
unity. This would unfold, without being dissolved, into 

' Failnte to understand one another is, at hottom, equivocation, as if, for 
instance, the “fummo” (instead of fvann, smoke) in lute’s Ivftmo VII, 123, 
were consideTed as a veru And we equivocate, because the variety of words 
in a language is much smaller than the vanetv of thoughts. That commumty 
of actual tiiougbt, which is established by the community of language, does 
not exclude ^versity. But diversity is m onv case mversity in actual 
thought , It does not concern the possibility of thought For Peter it may 
be very difficult to think what Paul th inks ; the difficulty may be such as to 
be called practically an impossibility , for instance, it would be impossible for 
me to learn Chinese But pure theory need not take account at all of a mere 
practical impossibihty. 
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the multitude of particular secondary unities ; its un- 
folding, still without being dissolved, or rather by being 
reconnected and intensified (by rising up to consciousness 
from subconsciousness), ought to be understood, more or 
less, in the same way in which we have interpreted the 
development of each of our many primitive unities. 

Let us discuss the question. 

We too recognise the higher universal unity. For we 
have recognised it as essential to each particulM primitive 
unity to be related to all the others, to imply aU the 
others. Each of our unities is therefore the unity of the 
system; it is not only included in, but includes, the 
universal unity. The system is one, as much for us as 
for our opponents. But it is, for our opponents, essentially 
monocentric, while for us it is essentially polycentric, and 
its unity consists precisely m its polycentncity.^ 

The polycentric doctrine offers an mdkputable advan- 
tage over the monocentric.* 

The superiority of the polycentric doctrine is shown, 
first of all, from what we have already seen (§§ 4r-8). 
One single unity, in course of development, accounts 
fully for the duality subject-object, since the consciousness 
of that duality is still one consciousness. But it does not 
account for the duality Peter-Paul, for, although Peter 
and Paul are inseparable (and the polycentric doctrine 

’ The Bystem u one, m so far as every centre is a centre, and unpbes the 
others , evidently, it is not poeeible to imply that which does not exist 

* Note, that we do not mean to exclude absolutely the existence of one 
single higher centre. Indeed, we think that its existence must be inferred 
from certain considerations different from thoee made till now, and which 
we will make later on. But, to assume above the many particular centres 
one single universal centre, and to resolve the multiplicity of particular 
centres mto the niuty of a higher centre, to consider each of the former as a 
development of the latter, are two different things. Whether there is or not 
a higher centre, in the sense in which we assume it (a question which at 
nreeent must be left aside), we maintam that the universe has many particu- 
lar centres (each centre is particular, although it is the centre of the whole 
universe, for the centres are many) , that the particular centres are pnnutive, 
are not tie result of any process, and that e^ subject, such for instance as 
a man, is the result of a definite particular centre 
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accoimtB perfectly for their inBeparableness), it remains 
true that Peter’s consciousness is difierent £rom that of 
Paul. Peter and Paul may see the same things ; but the 
seeing of Peter is not the seeing of Paul. They both 
think according to the same laws ; but the thinking of 
the one is not the t hinkin g of the other. 


CONTINUATION 

Further, a development implies, on the part of the 
developing being, a doing which, in its turn, implies 
certain resistances, t.e. implies a doing on the part of 
some other being.^ Given certain actions and reactions 
(the reactions are essential to the actions), given a multi- 
plicity of facts which are connected according to laws 
not exclusively logical, it becomes necessary to assume 
a multiplicity of beings which act on each other and 
resist each other. The varying of experience [V accadere] 
which would be no varying if it were not temporal, implies 
of necessity something not exclusively logical, — cannot be 
resolved into a logical process, for the logical process 
is essentially outside time ; therefore, the varying of ex- 
perience implies of necessity a multiplicity of beings. 

We mean a connected multiplicity, as we have already 
remarked more than once ; therefore a multiplicity 
which is recomposed into a higher unity. But this higher 
unity must be the unity of a system, not mere and simple 
unity, for mere and simple unity, as such, accounts for 
logical necessity, not for temporal succession. 

Each developed subject is a unity of consciousness — 
unity of facts of consciousn^, that is to say, of a varying. 
Let us suppose that in the beginning one only subject 

> On the general wej in which the prunitive unity developa itself, compare 
hebw 
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existed, as a unity in the sense in which each developed 
subject is a unity, and that the many developed subjects 
were the result of the development of that single original 
conscious or unconscious subject. It is easy to perceive 
that such an hypothesis is absurd. For that single original 
unity could never give rise to any variation. In conse- 
quence, the said original unity could neither determine in 
itself a multitude of developed subjects, nor even develop 
itself mto what is commonly called a subject (not even into 
a single developed subject) ; for both forms of develop- 
ment imply a varying which would be impossible. 

The development, any kind of development, of a primi- 
tive unity requires that besides the evolving primitive 
unity, there should be somethmg else. It is mdeed true 
that this other thing must be connected with the unity, 
for, otherwise, its existence, with regard to the develop- 
ment of the unity, would be quite the same as its non- 
existence. And to understand how a thing may be at the 
same time different from the unity and nevertheless con- 
nected with the unity, seems difficult or even impossible. 

But the difficulty vanishes, if we assume the existence 
of a number of primitive unities, as distmct from each 
other, though subconscious, as the consciousness of a 
developed subject is distinct, different, from the conscious- 
ness of another developed subject, and implying one 
another precisely in the same way in which a developed 
subject evidently imphes other developed subjects. 

A man is different from another man, and nevertheless 
implies the other man. Not one of us would be what he 
is, if he had not been generated and in some way educated 
by other people, if he had not the power (I do not say, the 
physical possibihty) of entering into relations with anyone 
else. In this sense each man implies the others ; the im- 
plication, as appears manifest, not only does not exclude, 
but requires otherness. Each man is a unity of facta 
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which would not happen if there were no other men, no 
other distinct iinities, different as unities from his own, 
and nevertheless not segregate, not independent, but 
connected into a system essential to each. 

To understand life and consciousness in general, we 
have only to generalise these simple results of observation 
on the life and the consciousness of man. And it appears 
manifest from what we have above observed, that life 
and consciousness absolutely cannot be understood in any 
other way. There are primitive (absolutely primitive) 
unities of consciousness or, more exactly, of subconscious- 
ness ; there are many of them, not independent of each 
other, for on the contrary each of them exists only in so 
far as the system of all exists, but, as unities, mutually 
co-ordinated and capable of developing through their 
reciprocal actions and reactions. 

We do not pretend, nor will anyone pretend, that 
our doctrine should be from this moment entirely clear 
and complete in every part. Can reality be resolved mto 
the system of primitive unities, or is such a system m- 
tegrated by something else, and by what else ? This and 
other such questions we shall answer by degrees, as the 
opportunity will present itself. We think that we have 
said even more than was necessary to justify us in going 
further. 


ACTIVITY AlID COGNITION 

Cognition implies an object, that is to say something 
which is not outside cognition, which mdeed is an essential 
integrating element of cognition, but which at the same 
time is opposed to it — ^which opposes it in the act of be- 
coming associated with it, and becomes associated with 
it in the act of opposing it. 
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Activity exists, as activity, only in so far as it manifests 
itself in actions. And each action implies a resistance 
which is opposed to it. Obviously, the resistance is not 
outside the action, it is an essential integratmg element of 
the action, but is at the same time something which 
opposes the action — which opposes it in becoming 
associated with it, and becomes associated with it in 
opposing it. 

Activity and cognition both imply in the same way a 
relation between the primitive unity and somethmg else. 
This something else has a relation with the primitive unity 
which is an essential constituent of that unity, for without 
an object, without a resistance, the unity would be neither 
cogmtive nor active umty, that is to say, would not exist. 
The other is, at once, essential to the primitive unity 
and other than the primitive unity. 

Feelmg is associated with action, and is a constituent 
of action, as action is a constituent of feeling. The charac- 
ter of feeling is determined by the relation between 
action and the resistance which opposes it. According 
as the relation established is favourable or unfavourable 
to a further development of the activity according to 
certain special laws, the feeling is agreeable or painful. 
But, although feelmg fulfils an important function in the 
organisation of the primitive unity, it has as such no re- 
lation (although it has one indirectly, in so far as it is in- 
separable from activity, and also from cognition) with 
anything else. 

Activity and cognition are on the contrary related to 
something else : to what ? 

They will be both related to the same things, for both in 
the end can be resolved into the same thing. Activity is 
conscious activity : its acts are acts of cognition. And 
consciousness is activity : to know means to do. (We, 
developed subjects, distinguish the doing from the knowing 
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without being able to separate them ; but we distinguish 
them by means of secondary formations, which are wantmg 
in the primitive unity.) 

The resistance which opposes activity, becomes known 
at the same time with it : it also is an object. And the 
object is a resistance : we see what we can, not what we 
wish to see. 

We have not said, (it is to be noticed,) that the “ other ” 
to which the primitive umty is essentially related, exists 
only as resistance-object; we have said simply this, 
that what is opposed as resistance, is opposed at once 
as object, and vice versa. What the “ other ” may 
be, we shall establish more exactly in the sequel. 
Meanwhile, for us the “ other ” is often another sub- 
ject; it is easy to infer from this, that the primitive 
unity is essentially related to other primitive umties, but 
whether to other primitive unities only, remains to be 
known. 


ACTTvrry Airo eesistance. obganisation of acttvity 
AND OF CONSCIOUSNESS 

To have identical feelings is almost the same as to have 
none.^ For, between identical feelings no distmction can 

I Tlus acute and obTioualy true reflection comes from Hobbes ; the mean- 
um of the “ almost,” which we have introduced into it, will be explained by 
wmt follows To have identical feeing is to have feelings — it is a form of 
psychical life, which cannot be identified with the absence of life. But it is 
a subconscious life. If Peter were to lose for ever his clear and distinct 
consciousness, if all humychical states were to become subconscious, would he 
be alive no more t Would he no more exist T For the sense m which the 
being of a subject and its life are commonly understood, certainly not. But, 
if we wish to express ourselves with exactness, we ought to say that he 
would still exist, that he would still be ahve, with a subconscious life. That 
subconscious bfe is not the same thing as the absence of bfe, we have a thou- 
sand proofs, on which it is no use to insist. Conscious hfe (the bfe of clear 
and distmct consciouaness) can be onl^ understood, absolutely, as the luminous 
flame, inseparable from the oil dark m itself which nounahes it Conscious- 
ness impbes subconaoiouanese, of which it is a formation. 
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be made ; and, no distinction being made between the 
feelings, even the other facts, which become distinguished 
through the feelings with which they are associated, 
remaia undistinguished. And consciousness degenerates 
into subconsciousness. 

To meet resistances may not be, on the part of the 
primitive unity, the same thing as to have feelings hke 
our own ; in any case, it is to have those feelings of which 
the primitive unity is capable. Therefore, a primitive 
unity, the relations of which with the “ other ” are 
uniform, or almost uniform, since it does not distinguish 
between the resistances which it meets, wdl not even be 
able to distinguish between the resistance which is opposed 
to its own act, and its own act ; nor will it distmguish, 
in this act, what we call action, from what we call cog- 
nition, nor from what we call feeling. 

Under the said conditions, the primitive unity dis- 
tinguishes nothing of the external world, nothing in itself 
— cannot distinguish (as we do, with clearness) itself 
from the external world. Its life is an entirely subconscious 
life, a kind of very deep sleep. Of course, such a life, 
however inferior to ours it may be, is life all the same, 
infinitely remote from death : subconsciousness is no 
absolute unconsciousness. 

But let us suppose that a primitive umty be closely 
bound to a particular system, well connected in itself, of 
“ other ” elements, — ^to a system the structure of which 
makes possible and requires a vigorous and various ex- 
change of actions between that unity and the other 
elements of the system. We shall have, in the umty, a 
multiplicity of difierent feehn^, which will make a psy- 
chical development possible. Distinctions wdl take place ; 
and the hfe of the umty, which before flowed uniformly, 
will break up and become internally complicated ; m other 
words, it wiU become organised. 
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I distinguish myself from the external world, that is to 
say from a system of resistance-objects ; and, both in 
myself and in the external world, I subdistinguish many 
elements. Therefore I am no longer merely (although 
I am still in great part) subconscious : consciousness in 
its true and proper sense has superposed itself on sub- 
consciousness. The primitive unity which persists, (if it 
did not persist, there would be nothmg,) includes every- 
thing, or rather is eveiything, is the whole hfe in its 
variety; but m its variety there is a distinct and 
dominant, a central nucleus — m the most usual and 
proper sense of the word. Confronting the ego there is 
the external world, and, mediating between them, my 
own body. 

To this last we have manifestly to ascribe a remarkable 
part in the said organisation. My body is precisely the 
system of which we have spoken, which makes it possible 
for a unity occupying a dynamically central situation in 
it to obtain a sufficiently varied and rich content. 


REFLECTION. OBJECTIVE COGNITION OF SELF 
The primitive ego, that is to say the primitive unity, 
IS no particular distinct, or distinguishable, element in 
the field of experience; it is the unity of experience — 
not an object of cogmtion, but the knowing being, or we 
may say, the act of knowmg. On the other hand, the ego 
more properly so called, which is a formation, is a par- 
ticular distinct element ; and it can be known, more or 
less deeply, as well as any other distinct element — 
with this difierence, that the cognitive activity forms a 
part of itself. 

This gives rise to the antinomy so often noticed : I, 
who am the subject, ought not to be able to know myself 
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as object; nevertheless, I know myself, in great part, 
precisely as object. And this cognition which I have of 
myself, is always incomplete, and evidently cannot but 
be incomplete; while a knowmg being which does not 
know itself, is nonsense. 

Everything becomes simple, if we distinguish the 
primitive ego, the self-knowledge of which consists in the 
act of knowmg, and the secondary ego, which is no longer 
the pure knowing bemg, but a compound resulting from 
the knowing heing and something knowable ; which last, 
like any other knowable thmg, can be actually known 
only by means of a process which is never exhausted. 

The former is never known as object, but is always 
completely, integrally known, that is to say, known m 
the mdivisible unity of its bemg, as knowing ; for its 
existence consists precisely in the umty of knowledge, or 
self-knowledge. It is known, that is to say, it knows 
itself, in so far as it is always present in every act of 
cogmtion, and m every system of cogmtive acts, or in so 
far as it is the condition of knowledge — that which gives 
the character, the value, of cognition to an act, to a 
system of acts. 

Every element of the complex ego, of the ego more 
properly so called, being a determination, a realisation of 
the primitive ego, is immediately conscious, just as a 
realisation of the primitive ego. But it may become also 
the object of another dete rmina tion of the primitive ego, 
and so be known in a different way, that is to say re- 
flectively. That the elements of the complex ego caimot 
be exhausted by means of reflection, that therefore the 
(complex) ego appears always to reflection as something 
which in part, for the most part, escapes it, will be now 
understood without difficulty. But my inability to give 
myself in reflection a sufficient account of mjrself, in so 
far as 1 am a complex ego, does not suppress the im- 
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mediate consciousness of the primitive ego, nor even of 
the complex ego in so far as it is a system of determinations 
of the primitive ego. 

Redectmg, by a particular act, on another particular 
act, 1 recognise in this particular act a determination of 
the primitive ego, that is to say, I recognise that the act 
on which I am reflecting, as well as any act on which I 
may reflect, and so even the act by which I am reflecting, 
would not exist, if it were not connected with the others 
in one and the same unity of consciousness — if it were 
not something apprehended, which is at the same tune an 
apprehendmg, and always the same apprehending. 

So I arrive by reflection at the primitive unity. Still I 
arrive at it, not as something which is outside reflection, 
but as something which is the soul of reflection — as some- 
thing which is the reflectmg. The reflection which 
recognises the primitive unity, is the primitive unity 
which, by reflecting, makes its own consciousness of itself 
more intense. 


14. 

OBQANISATION OF UNEXTENDED (iN THE STBICT SENSE 
PSYCHICAL) EXPEBIENCE 

The physical world is (as follows from what has been 
said, and as will be made more clear below ; compare the 
next chapter, §§ 1-4) a distinct element, admitting agam 
of further distmctions, in the field of total expenence. 
We shall have to say the same of every definite unextended 
psychical fact, of every element of complex ego, and 
also of the complex ego. 

A man is affected by the recent loss of some person dear 
to him. No one, who does not wish to change the 
usual value of words, without motive or reason, will 
say that the suffering is not real. But the suffering is 
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real as a distinct element in the whole of experience ; it 
is not absolutely separable from the whole of experience. 

The man suffers, but at the same time remembers. And 
his recollections are not all intrinsically painful ; mdeed, 
among those which come back to him more vividly, some, 
or many, had for him, some time ago, a very marked 
positive value. Now, even these are painful ; but they 
are so through their connection with other painful recollec- 
tions, through their contrast with a present which is 
painful in consequence of the contrast itself. The pam 
would not exist without the recollections. (It seems a 
paradox, and nevertheless it is true, that without recollec- 
tion even physiological pain would not exist : a pam the 
duration of which were infinitesimal would be no pain 
at all.) 

The man will have moreover some indifferent recollec- 
tions and some indifferent actual sensations, also some 
agreeable actual feelings. All this wiU be only slightly 
noticed by him, but to be slightly noticed does not mean 
not to be noticed at all. The confused mass of psychical 
facts only shghtly noticed, or even altogether subconscious, 
constitutes, we may say, a psychical materiality, without 
which there would be no hfe, and consequently no suffer- 
ing. We admit that life, under the pressure of a domi- 
nating pain, is in some way entirely suffering, but the 
dominated mass and the dominating pain are not one. 

The pain itself (besides includmg elements which have 
a positive worth, as we remarked,) has also, as pain, a 
positive worth. Man is not disposed to get rid of it as of 
an inconvenient burden ; he suffers from it, but it is dear 
to him ; he understands how that suffering constitutes 
for him a real increase of value. Tender memones are 
so much purer and higher, when they are associated 
with anguish ; and to bear pain with firmness is a most 
essential part of virtue. (Respect is due to sorrow — to 
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that of others and to our own, although it is true that 
sometimes we are partly induced to respect it by senti- 
mental, morbid elements, which ought to be eliminated.) 

We have shown, perhaps too fully, that pain is not 
something subsisting by itself. It implies other psychical 
facts ; and since these in their tom evidently imply the 
totality of experience, so even pain implies the totality of 
experience. It is not the less real for that reason, we said ; 
and here we add, it is real just for that reason. Just 
because it is nothing outside the whole of experience, pain 
constitutes a disturbance of the whole of experience ; it 
is something deeply rooted in reality ; hence, its indisput- 
able importance. 

We have alleged only one instance ; it seems useless 
to allege more. Psychical expenence in the stnct sense, 
non-spatial experience, is, equally with spatial experience, 
a distinct element in the field of total experience ; conse- 
quently every psychical formation resolves itself mto a 
distinct element m the field of psychical experience, and 
therefore of total experience. 

We have seen that even the subject, in the most common 
meaning of the word, the developed subject, is a formation, 
a distinct element m the field of total experience, 
although it is at the same time a development of the 
primitive unity of that same expenence. 



CHAPTER III 

REALITY 


COMMON CONCKPT OF BEAUTY 

Bodies exist, and facts happen. The former are con- 
nected with each other, the latter with each other, the 
former with the latter, by relations, so as to constitute a 
system — ^the universe. The happening of facts is a 
varying ; every body varies ; even the relations between 
boiUes, between facts, between bodies and facts are 
subject to variation. It seems certain that the unceasing 
varying of the universe implies a permanent substratum.^ 

There are hving bodies, organisms, — and facts, or 
functions to which only living bodies give rise. The name 
physical reality is given to everything else. The relations 
which arise between the elements of physical reahty can be 
expressed by mathematical formulas. Therefore physical 
facts are rigorously determined. 

Organisms also, although they have special properties 
and correlatively functions distinguished from physical 
facts, give rise to physical facts, for instance, to the facts 
of gravity. And, in general, organisms do not escape 
physical determinism : life cannot arise, nor continue 
except under certain physical conditions. 

Both materially and dynamically, life is nothing but a 

' The hj^theaea which are made about the nature of the aubstratum are 
not to be taken here into conaideration 
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Tninimn l part of the luxiverse — ^minimal and neghgible. 
Most physical facts, if not all, and especially astronomical 
facts, which are the grandest and also the most decisive 
with regard to the physical conditions of hfe, are altogether 
independent of hfe. 

Among organisms, some have a very singular property : 
they become aware, in some way (the ways are extremely 
various), of certain acts of their own and of certain im- 
pressions which they receive from the outside. This being 
aware, whatever the manner of it may be, is no physical 
fact — nor is it even a simple organic function : many 
functions (m many organisms all) remain unnoticed. 
Therefore we ascribe to those organisms which become 
aware, a soul as well as a body. To be an organism 
associated with a soul means simply this, that the psychical 
fact, the fact wi genens of awareness is associated with 
some of its functions. 

Although a psychical fact is neither the corresponding 
function, nor the awareness of the function (to see is not 
to be aware of the visual physiological processes), it is 
inseparably associated with organic function. In what 
way it becomes associated is a mystery. Psychical life, 
or consciousness, develops, becomes more complicated 
and connected in itself, correlatively with the improve- 
ment of the organism. Man’s reason is the highest form 
of it — the highest of the forms reached so far, known to us. 


WHY IT IS NECESSARY TO DISCUSS IT 

We have summed up the essentials of the common 
concept of reality : a very old concept, which modem 
science has modified in many particulars (not noticed 
here) makmg it more perfect, but leaving it intact, or 
rather confirming it, as concerns essentials. 
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Let us discuss this concept. There is an obvious reason 
for discussing it. This concept can be considered, by one 
who accepts it and does not wish to contradict himself, 
only as a human construction. And man, always according 
to the same conception, is a product of reality — a product 
which is a mystery, for we do not know, nor can we imagine 
in any way how he has been produced. If man is such, is 
it possible to believe, or even simply to suppose, that such 
a concept, a human construction, a construction made 
by a mysterious product of reabty, is conformable to 
reality, is true ? 

The question is reasonable ; let us search for the 
answer. 

A body 18 never seen alone, nor in all its parts, nor always 
under the same form, of the same size, of the same colour ; 
even the other sensations, which we receive from it, vary 
in the same way. Nevertheless, we ascribe to the body 
both existence and properties which are invariable within 
certain limits. Obviously such judgments are founded only 
on the order of spatial experience ; they can be considered 
as true only m so far as they express the order of spatial 
experience. A body with certain properties is a distinct 
element in the field of ordered spatial expenence. 

The ordered experience of which we are speakmg is not 
only that of a defimte subject ; it mcludes the experience 
of each definite subject ; it is common experience. I, here, 
see this ; another person, there, sees that. But I, there, 
should see (at least, nearly so) what the other sees ; the 
other, here, would see what I see. And, instead of seemg, 
I might sleep ; but, if I were to look, I should see this and 
this. Various circumstances make the actual experience 
of each of us much less complete than possible experience. 
But each relies on possible experience, which he infers 
from his own actual, ordered expenence, and from what 
he knows of the ordered experience of others. 
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3 . 

TJHiry OF EXPEHIENCE. EXTENDED OBJECT, 

AND SENSATION 

The whole spatial experience is nothing but a distinct 
element in the field of a wider experience. 

I see, and I remember. Becollection is a non-spatial, in- 
ternal fact — ^a psychical fact. And vision also is a psychical, 
although spatial, fact : I am aware of seeing. I distmguish 
between what I see, a coloured form, with a certain collo- 
cation among other coloured forms, and my seeing. I do 
not see, unless I see somethmg ; the psychical fact of 
sensation without the object (without the content) is 
impossible. But the object is seen and, in so far as it 
is seen, it implies of necessity my seeing, the sensation. 
The object and the sensation, although distinct, or rather 
because they are distinct, imply each other : they are as 
inseparable as form and colour. The whole constitutes 
the datum, a determination of my conscious life ; m other 
words, a psychical fact. The object is simply one of the 
elements of that fact, and therefore cannot be considered 
as something non-psychical. We are speaking of the 
object as object, of the content ; of nothing else. We are 
enquirmg precisely, whether there be any reason for 
assuming anything else. 

Experience is all a tissue of psychical facts. It is 
distinguished into internal and external experience. But 
the external is itself psychical, and would not exist without 
the internal, in the same way as the latter would not exist 
without the former. They are not two kinds of experience, 
but two distinct elements in the field of one total ex- 
perience. 

A fact of external experience, we were saying, is a 
distinguishable, but not separable, element of a more 
complex fact, of which the other element is a fact of in- 
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temal experience. Fuither, the facts of extemal experi- 
ence depend also on those facts of internal experience, 
which wotdd seem to be without an extemal object (and 
the latter on the former). I do not see while asleep. 
When awake, I see what I can, not what I wish to see. 
But, within the hmits of my power, my visual perceptions 
depend on my general state, on my feelmgs, and even on 
my caprices. A discourse attracts me ; I care for nothing 
else, and I am hardly aware of anything else. The 
world which presents itself to me in my room, tires 
me ; I have only to go down into the street : the scene 
changes. 


EXISTENCE OF BODIES ; ITS MEANING 

The conviction that a body has an existence and proper- 
ties independent (within certain hmits) of other bodies and 
of physical change is founded, as we remarked (§ 2), on 
the order of extemal experience. The conviction that the 
physical world is, with regard to its existence and its 
varying, independent of internal experience, is founded 
in the same way on the order of all experience. Cor- 
relatively to the varying of my internal experience, 
the extemal varies in such an irregular way that I should 
know not hing of an extemal reality, if I had no other 
information about it. But I combine (with great quick- 
ness, for I am in the habit of doii^ so,) the actual extemal 
experience with the corresponding recollections, with the 
actual internal experience and the corresponding recollec- 
tions, and with what I know of the experience of others ; 
so I am able to order the chaos of actual extemal experience ; 
I form a complex representation, a collective conception of 
the physical world. 

The system of judgments by which I express my concept 
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has a foundation, and is true, in bo far as it sums up 
the distinctive process above indicated, and formulates the 
result of it. It is not permissible to interpret it in any other 
way ; that is to say, the system is no longer true if we 
ascribe to it another meaning. The reahty of the ph3r8ical 
world is simply its being a distinct element in the field of 
total experience. 

He who speaks of something of which he is not aware — 
of something which neither to him nor to others appears 
positively certain, and cannot even be inferred from what 
is positively certain, speaks without knowing what he is 
sajdng. We distinguish external from internal experience ; 
and we ascribe to external experience (I do not say to 
external experience only), in so far as it is distingui^ed 
and as distinct, an intrinsic order. We do all this by means 
of a process which, although made easier to each of us 
through his living with people who have already accom- 
plished it and who speak to him, requires a considerable 
time. Our cogmtion of the external world is cognition, in 
so far as it is justified by the process ; it is cogmtion (to 
say the same thing m other words), m so far as the ex- 
ternal world is a construction of the process itself. There- 
fore, the hypothesis that the external world is something 
more than a distinct element in the field of experience, 
that it is outside the process and the cause of the process, 
is not justified. The causes of experience (of which we 
are not now speaking) are not to be confused with the 
content, which is on the contrary one of its elements. 


CHAEACrrEB OF THE PHYSICAI. SCIENCES. THE OONCEETE, 
and the abstract 

So, (it will be asked,) physics is an imaginary science ? 
Physics (we answer) studies a group of facts, which 
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cannot be separated from the whole of experience, hut 
are distinguished from it. As distinct, the group can he 
studied in itself, without its being therefore necessary to 
represent clearly to ourselves the whole in which it was 
distinguished. A watchmaker uses the known order of 
certain facts to secure that other facts shall take place 
according to a pre-established order. He is working on a 
distinct element. This element would not be such if it 
could not be considered and elaborated apart ; but it 
would not admit of being elaborated or considered, if, 
instead of being a simple distmct element, it were outside 
total experience. 

The physicist does in substance what the watchmaker 
does. He studies a group of facts, and cares about nothing 
else. The essential inseparability of the group from the 
whole of experience is the condition sme qua non which 
makes his study possible, but is neither element nor object 
of study. By asserting the inseparability, we take away 
nothmg from physics ; by denying the inseparability (if it 
were possible to deny it), nothing would be added to 
physics. Both the assertion and the denial fall outside the 
field m which physics does its work. 

That which can be distmguished in the whole of ex- 
penence, is real, precisely because it is included and can be 
distinguished in it ; although, just for that reason, it is not 
a reahty subsisting by itself, an absolute real. Therefore 
physics is no imaginary science, but an abstract science, 
for it studies separately something which has no separate 
existence. 

A carriage which runs over me, is no abstraction. But 
remove the harm which it may cause to me, and you will 
remove the importance of the fact ; remove also the 
feelings, and tell me, who will still be able to assert the 
reality of the fact. As distinguishable elements in the 
whole of experience and as constituents of it, bodies and 
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physiced facta and the whole physical world are reality. 
And so, the form of the inkstand, the number of sheets of 
the booklet, as constituents of these bodies, are as real as 
those bodies. But they become abstractions when we 
consider the form of the inkstand without the matter, 
the number of sheets without the sheets of which it is the 
number. In the same way, bodies and physical facts and 
the whole physical world become abstractions if they are 
considered outside the whole of experience in which only 
they are real, as distinct constitutive elements of it. 


INSEPAKABILITY OF EXTENDED EXPEBIENCE FROM 
THE WHOLE OF EXPEBIENCE 

Abstraction takes place when a thing which is essentially 
related to another is considered without reference to the 
other. We cannot avoid makin g abstractions ; nor is it 
easy to see why we should abstain from it, even if we could. 
But if the absence of reference m considering things is in- 
terpreted as a real absence of relations, abstractions become 
hypostases. That such hypostases ought to be avoided, is 
indubitable. But, when we have to do with abstractions, 
we may easily happen, if we do not always bear their 
abstract character well m mind, to convert them inad- 
vertently into hypostases. 

It happens t^t Peter considers a definite body ; for 
instance, this stone. Perhaps he will not formulate, but 
he certainly tacitly implies the judgment : this stone 
exists. As he is not addicted to philosophy, it does not 
cross his mind to ascribe to the stone the character of 
being separable from his total experience ; it does not 
even occur to him that there is a total experience. He 
may think about the single stone, for the stone is a 
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distinct element ; and he thinks about nothing else, for 
at that moment he cares about nothing else. So far there 
is no harm. 

But let us suppose that Peter afterwards comes back to 
his judgment wi^ a speculative aim, and tries to analyse 
it. There is no word in it of anything but the stone, as if 
there was nothing else m the world. And existence is 
predicated of it — ^not some kind or other of existence, 
but existence svc et simpltcUer. Now, existence, under- 
stood in this sense, outside all relation^ is absolute exist- 
ence. . . . 

A stone is a body so manifestly dependent that any 
one who by his own reflections is led to consider it as self- 
subsisting will directly recognise his mistake. But, sup- 
pose the discourse, instead of being about a stone, or any 
defimte body, should fall on the ultimate substratum of 
bodies, on matter ? (In whatever way matter may be 
then conceived, for in this respect the atomic or the 
energetic or any other hypothesis are equivalent.) The 
mistake, in this case, is no longer so easy to recog- 
nise. And from the judgment — ^matter exists, the legiti- 
mate consequence is drawn — ^matter is the absolute, is 
God. 

The consequence (let us be clear) is legitimate and 
necessary ; but only for the man who does not reflect, 
that “ matter ” is simply (like the stone) a distinct 
element in the field of experience, and that, consequently, 
to consider matter apart from the whole of experience, to 
speak of matter alone, is to abstract. An abstraction, 
when it is not apprehended as such, transforms itself, for 
speculative thought, into an hypostasis. And the conse- 
quence, the deification of matter, becomes inevitable. 

* Peter’s duconiBe implies certain relations , but these, not being expressly 
stated m it, easily remain unnoticed. 
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7. 

HOW THE SUBJECT CONSTBUCrTS THE EXTEKHAIi WORLD, 
Am) AT THE SAME TIMB ORGANISES ITSELF 

Now, my total experience is my own total experience : 
it implies myself. It does not imply however the complex 
ego of which 1 am clearly conscious, and which, in the 
clearness of my consciousness, 1 oppose to other like 
subjects and to the physical world ; the complex ego, as 
we saw (in the last chapter), has also been formed in 
the field of total experience. The ego, imphed by my 
own experience, is simply the primitive unity — that 
unity which, organising correlatively itself and the con- 
tent of its own experience, has developed so as to con- 
stitute the complex ego, which is now contending with 
itself. 

The experience of the primitive unity, as we have seen, 
is formed in so far as the primitive unity manifests its 
own activity externally by overcoming certain resistances 
opposed to it. Among the resistances opposed to it, some 
are no doubt to be referred, as we remarked, to the 
external activities of other primitive unities. We must 
now add that the resistances are aU of this kind ; in other 
words, that there are no other activities but those which 
are manifested by the primitive unities. 

Besides the resistances coming from more or less 
rational animals, we have also to overcome those opposed 
to us by inorganic bodies and by the forces inherent in 
the latter. 

But physical reality as a whole is a phenomenon ; it is, 
as we have seen, the result of a process of distinction. 
The process implies a multiplicity of facts in a single 
consciousness, which form various groups, become more 
complicated, combine into an order, and so build up 
physical re^ty. The facts (of which any body is simply 
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an element inseparable from the others), which arranged 
and variously grouped constitute physical reality for the 
prinutive unity (which has at the same time become 
organised in itself, and in this way developed), imply 
certain factors. These are — ^the primitive unity, and 
certain activities which are opposed to it. To suppose 
that the second factor can be resolved into bodies and 
their dynanucal properties (impenetrability, gravity, elec- 
tricity, etc.), while bodies and their properties result from 
the interference of the primitive umty with the other 
factor of which we are in search, is absurd. 

After havmg eliminated physical forces, which have no 
right at all to be considered here, for their field is the 
physical world, and here we are askmg m what way the 
primitive unity builds up its physical world and develops 
itself at the same time, the other factor concerned can only 
consist in other analogous unities, primitive or developed. 
The above discussion does not allow us to assume, or 
accept, a difierent solution. 


CONTINUATION. REALITY AND APPEARANCE 

Consequently, the essential constitutive elements of the 
world are primitive umties, each endowed with conscious- 
ness (cogmtion), activity and feehng. 

But we must not think, that all the rest is simple 
appearance. Every fact is real, although certainly not a 
self-subsisting reality. Every fact is an appearance, that 
is to say consists always in some form of consciousness — 
a form, which is not separable from the unities of which 
we are speaking (whether they be in their primitive 
condition, or developed) ; they in their turn are not 
separable from the facts of which they are the unities. A 
fact is real in so far as it is an appearance : its reality 
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eonBists in its appearing to some, embryonic or developed, 

subject. 

Such — ^it may be objected — ^is your conception of 
reality ; you have to show, that your conception is true. 
— But you on your side ought rather to expose the reasons 
which lead you to assume, to suppose, another conception 
of reahty. I do not a prion excludp a non-factual reality ; 
indeed it is quite clear that the primitive imities, which 
are neither formed nor dissolved, although variable 
cannot be resolved into mere variation ; they are in- 
separable from facts (each from its own vaT5dng and the 
varying of the others), but are no simple facts. Granting 
that there are reasons for admitting a reality superior to 
facts and to the primitive unities, we shall naturally 
admit also the higher reality. But it does not app^r, 
why the admission of a higher reality should be a rejection 
of the lower one. It is we, lower realities, who admit the 
higher reality ; if we, being of a lower order, were no 
reality, not even our admission, not even our conception 
of a higher reality, would be real ; and consequently there 
would be no higher reahty. To speak of a hierarchy of 
realities, and to deny the reality common to the elements 
of the hierarchy, is a contradiction. 

Every fact is real, we were saying : without excepting 
those which we call only apparent, as for instance the 
bending of the oar plunged into the water ; without 
excepting dreams and hallucinations. In the distinctions 
which we draw between reality and appearance, there is 
always necessarily implied a common conception of reahty, 
which is predicated of everything, and also of appear- 
ance.^ That last night thieves entered my room, was 
a dream. That is to say, it was a fact, the relations of 

’ In other words, the ahore distinctioiu, usual in common speech and m 
science, imply a conception of reality which is applicable to what is nsnally 
called appearance, as well as to what is nsnally called more properly reality. 
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which to other facts were not those imagined in my 
dream : the lock is intact, the watch and the purse are in 
their place, etc. But while the fact had no such relations, 
it was related to the rest ; like any other, it is a distinct 
element m the field of experience. It is an irrelevant fact ; 
but just its irrelevancy implies its reality. 

The external world and the internal world, which I have 
built up myself httle by httle, are real, just because they 
are factual, because they are certain constructions made 
by me. 

What I more properly call myself, is also a construction, 
inseparable from the other construction which is my 
external world. So, I exist only in appearance ? Cer- 
tainly, my existence is nothing but an appearmg of myself 
to myself, my being conscious. Certainly, the appearing 
of myself to myself is conditioned by the primitive umty, 
and by the process by which the latter has developed. 
But to recognise this is not to recognise that I do not 
exist; it is precisely to recognise the way in which I 
exist. 


THE TWO INTERPRETATIONS, SCIENTinC AND PHILOSOPHIC, 
OP EXPERIENCE. THE PHILOSOPHIC INTERPRETATION 
DOES NOT INTRODUCE THE “ THINO IN ITSELP ” 

We must distinguish two conceptions of reality : the 
common or scientific (reduced, of course, to its general 
outhnes, and setting aside more definite characteristics, 
which vary greatly with the varying of objective cogmtion), 
and the other which we have built on it. Both are inter- 
pretations of experience, but different mterpretations. The 
second is superior (at least in our opimon) ; it is according 
to truth. The fimt is according to appearance. By 
distinguishing between the two conceptions, do we there- 
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fore distinguish between reality as it appears to us, and 
reality “ in itself ” ? 

We answer no. In fact, we also have remained within 
the bounds of an interpretation of experience ; only, we 
have taken into account also the subjective factor of the 
latter — a factor, which certainly is not unknown to any- 
body, and is as essential to every systematisation of 
experience, as to experience itself; but which, in the 
common or scientific systematisation, is not taken into 
consideration, in so far as it is not among the elements to 
be systematised, although it is the indispensable mstru- 
ment of systematisation. 

What we have done is simply to have noticed, that the 
instruments of systematisation cannot be left outside a 
complete system. The conception which we have reached 
is therefore notlung but a development of the common 
conception, although it is a development of it in a wholly 
difierent direction from that obtained in building up the 
science of nature. 

Certainly, another subject is no simple distinct element 
in the field of my experience, for it also, like myself, 
possesses an experience. The knowing, the doing, the 
suffering of the other man are not my own knowing, doing, 
suffering. What we say of a man with regard to another 
man, is to be said of every primitive unity with regard to 
every other. All primitive unities are centres of one and 
the same universe, that is to say, of the same system of 
primitive unities ; but each of them is a different centre 
from every other. Each is something more than a 
phenomenon appearing to another ; it is something in 
Itself. 

It is impossible to proscribe an “ in itself ” in this sense. 
It has however nothh^ to do with an “ unknowable ” in 
itself. In fact — 

First, the reason why neither of two primitive unities 
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A and B is a simple phenomenon of the other, consists 
precisely in the fact that each of them is a primitive unity, 
and that in this sense (1 do not say, in every sense), both 
are mutually co-ordinate. Now, the character of primitive 
unity is immediately known (setting aside the diflerence 
between clear consciousness and subconsciousness) to 
each primitive unity, in so fair as it is a primitive unity, a 
unity of consciousness (or of subconsciousness). 

S^nd, each primitive unity is a (subconscious) activity 
which becomes manifest in so far as it meets certain 
resistances, opposed to its manifestation by the manifesta- 
tions of those other activities which are the other primitive 
unities. The action which overcomes a resistance, or is 
overcome by it, is correlative to the resistance, and 
presupposes it ; it implies the resisting activity. Each of 
the primitive activities implies others— implies, at least 
indirectly, all the others, the system : it is the unity of 
the system. 

Further, the action is conscious (subconscious). It is, 
as action, a knowing itself which exists in so far as it 
knows, in so far as it apprehends the actions opposed to it 
as resistances. The primitive unity, the existence of which 
consists in its self-knowledge, knows itself only in know- 
ing something else. Therefore to the primitive unity 
to be known is not less essential than to know itself. To 
say that the existence of A and of B consists in their self- 
knowledge, while it is essential to the self-knowledge of 
each to know the other, is the same as to say that it is 
essential to the existence of each to be known by the 
other. 

We shall have later on the opportunity of developing 
with more clearness what we are obliged here to point out 
bnefiy. But what has been said, is sufficient to exclude 
the unknowableness of that in-itself, which we have in a 
certain sense recognised. The in-itself of known things is 
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not at all external to the in-itseli of the knower : both 

are in the end nothing but one and the same in-itself. 


SPACE Aim TIME AS FOBHS OF REALITY 

Accordingly, space and time are to be considered as 
belonging to reahty. The arguments by which it is proved 
that space and time are no reahties in themselves, being 
simply forms through which a subject (any subject) builds 
up its own phenomenal world,^ have an mdisputable 
value ; we admit them. But, on the other hand, there 
are no reasons for assuming a reahty diSerent from that 
which can be resolved mto the matter and the form of 
experience ; the subject and the primitive unity itself, 
the original germ of the subject, are forms of experience. 
We reject the view that space and time are merely sub- 
jective ; for the “ merely " has no meaning, unless we 
suppose that there are non-sub jective elements. And 
we reject the view that there are non-subjective elements, 
not because the subject can go out of itself, and make 
sure that there is nothmg outside ; but because the 
subject, never going out of itself (not even when it recog- 
nises the other subject, for the subjects imply each other), 
has not the smallest indication, direct or mdirect, of any- 
thing outside itself. 

The primitive unity (the same applies to the developed 
subject) IB, although not divisible mto parts, as extended 
as the umverse. To make it easier to understand 
what seems an extravagance, it will be useful to reflect 
that a body, in the sense in which common people and 
physicists use the word, fills up the universe with itself 
by its own force of gravitation, however small the space 
may be to which its other more evident properties extend. 

> IKaitt, op. eiL 
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I see Sirius distinctly ; the space to which my clear 
consciousness extends, is therefore already very great. I 
can see through a telescope stars immensely more remote ; 
the space to which my subconsciousness is extended, is 
therefore infinitely greater. There is no difficulty m con- 
vincmg oneself that it cannot be limited. For space is not 
somethmg which subsists outside the unity of my con- 
sciousness, and through which the umty of my conscious- 
ness must pass, as a body would pass through it. I pass 
through space in so far as I am a body, that is to say, a 
certam group of elements, constitutive of m3rself as a 
developed subject, and capable of occupymg various 
positions in space ; but space, and precisely the space in 
which bodies have a place and movements occur, is all 
included m the unity of my consciousness, as it is mcluded 
in the same way in any other umty of consciousness (or of 
subconsciousness). 

What we have said seems paradoxical, only because we 
are not able to nd ourselves of the old prejudice that the 
world, and consequently even space, subsists outside the 
subject, which thus would have merely accidental relations 
with the world ; whereas the subject is the unity (although 
not the only umty) of the world. 

The umty, as a unity of something extended, is itself 
extended ; but not therefore divisible {qwn unity). In the 
same way, the gravitational force of a body fills space ; 
but we cannot therefore divide it, except in so far as we 
can divide the body. This inkstand, by its gravita- 
tional force, extends as far as Sirius (and everywhere) ; 
but it is not therefore possible to cut its gravitational 
force into portions, and separate the portions from each 
other. 
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THE COtTBSE 07 EVENTS, TIME, AND SFONTANEITIES 

To deny the temporal character of reality, to resolve 
into appearance the varying [r occodere] which is the matter 
of experience, is to resolve into appearance the very forms 
of experience themselves. So we arrive at an absolute 
agnosticism which, to say no more, is without meaning. 
After having found a refuge in the darkn^ of an un- 
knowable reahty, after cherishing the illusion of having 
transferred ourselves outside time, temporal appearance, 
which has now become incomprehensible, remains before 
us, and we must resign ourselves to accept it. 

By suppressing the reality of variation, without solving 
the real problems which press upon us, we add to them 
other fictitious problems; and in the end we become 
aware of having done nothing but change a word. 

We have to understand the possibihty of variation. The 
course of events is composed of facts connected with each 
other according to necessary laws. The possibility of it 
therefore implies a principle of necessity ; it implies the sys- 
tematic unity of facts ; for only unity can be the principle 
of necessity. But the possibility of variation imphes more- 
over a principle (I do not say, a beginning) of variation. 
The necessity of the connection, or unity, makes us sure 
that, certain facts happen, they will be necessarily 
followed by certain others, and so on ; but it is not a 
reason, why facts happen. The reason why facts happen, 
the principle of variation, can only consist in a multitude 
of spontaneities. The concept of spontaneity coincides 
in substance with the true concept of activity; that 
principle is spontaneous which gives rise to absolute 
beginnings, to facts which do not imply other facts, which 
are not the necessary result of others having taken place. 
And the spontaneities must be many; for, as we have 
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already noticed, unity alone, by itself, is the principle of 
necessity ; it cannot give rise to variation, if a varying is 
not alre^y impUed.^ 

To clear up the matter, the following example may be 
of some use. Let the formula be — 

ay=x* 

We may interpret it, either as the equation of a curve in 
orthogonal co-ordmates, or (if we choose suitable umts of 
measurement) as the law of the fall of heavy bodies. But 
the formula knows nothing about our interpretations. It 
is a relation — between the values, whatever they may be, 
of X, and the corresponding values of y : a merely logical 
relation, absolutely outside time. The geometrical inter- 
pretation does not deprive it of this its essential character, 
but the mechamcal mterpretation does so, and mis- 
interprets the relation altogether. In the mechanical 
interpretation we consider the difierent values of x as 
successive, i.e. as the successive values of a time calculated 
by starting from a given origin; and we consider the 
corresponding values of y as successive, i.c. as the 
distances from the starting-point, at which a moving 
point win gradually arrive. But these successions are 
foreign to the formula, with regard to which the possible 
values of x are all simultaneous (as it appears also from 
the geometrical mterpretation), and all the corresponding 
values of y are also simultaneous. If we had to draw the 
notion of variation from the formula, we should not 
arrive at it to aU eternity. We can interpret the formula 
as a law of variation ; Wt the reason is that we possess 
the notion of variation from other sources. The logical 
deduction of variation, even of an apparent, illusive 
variation, is a hopeless undertaking. 

* The above reflections were developed by me a little more fully m 
Mamm% PrMm* (Milan, 1910 , Eng Tr., The Great Probleme, 1914). 
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The many spontaneities, in which the principle of 
variation consists, are evidently the activities of primitive 
unities; each of which, consequently, will vary in a 
double way. That is to say, in the first place, on its own 
account. It changes its own mode of being, without any 
reason, without any determination ; merely, for the sake 
of changing it ; for, spontaneous variation is its character, 
its essential constituent. It changes, in the second place, 
because its mode of being or of varying is determined, 
in consequence of its necessary connections with other 
unities, by the interference of its spontaneous varying 
with the spontaneous varying of the others. 

In every variation we have therefore an element of 
spontaneity and an element of necessity. A variation 
appears mainly spontaneous, or mainly necessary, accord- 
ing to the various combmations of the two factors. In 
the facts which we call physical, necessity is far more 
predominant, so that spontaneity escapes observation. 
On the contrary, in the actions of developed subjects 
spontaneity becomes manifest. 


tTNITY OP THE EXTENDED PHENOMENAL WORLD 

Facts are therefore to be ascribed to the activities of 
primitive unities, which evolve because of their spon- 
taneity, and in their evolution interfere with one another 
because they form a system, a higher unity. It is im- 
possible to dispense with these sources of motion ; to 
introduce others is to build up hypotheses which can in 
no way be justified, and which are not even intelligible : 
of other variations and of other causes, nobody would 
know anything even if they did exist. 

To construct a doctrine of variation on such foundations 
is not the office of philosophy, but of science, of 
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peychology and of physics. Both psychology and physics 
have still to do with facts of consciousness, connect^ in 
the unity of subjective consciousness and in that vaster 
unity, which is the system of subjects ; nothing more is 
required to be certain that both are occupied with the field 
assigned by us ; although the one as much as the other, 
and especially physics, can, as objective disciplines, make 
abstraction &om the true notion of the field with which 
they are concerned. 

We shall briefly mention a question which, although 
philosophically of secondary importance, is not without 
some fineness ; is the external phenomenal world the 
same for every subject, or has the world of one subject 
nothing in common with that of another ? The solution, 
which I gave on another occasion,^ seems to me to be 
correct : the phenomenal world is fundamentally one only ; 
although, since the subjects are variously placed in the 
system containing them all, (that is to say, since the 
relations of each to the rest are not the same for all,) the 
fundamental unity does not exclude a variety which may 
even be remarkable. 

The facts which we call external, or physical, result 
from the mutual interfering of the activities manifested 
by primitive unities. To be more easily understood, let 
us schematise. The primitive activities (or unities) A 
and B imfold themselves and interfere with each other, 
giving rise to a fact a. That a is a fact of consciousness, 
let us say a sensation, of A as well as of B, is quite obvious. 
The happening of a is the realisation of a fact of con- 
sciousness of A, and of a fact of consciousness of B ; but 
not of the two facts, as if each one happened independently 
of the other. Each of the two facts takes place, only 

' Compare Tht Onat Problmu, the chapter on Struaiion. What u eaid m 
that diapter muat be taken together with what u said m another place (in the 
same book) about the activitiee of the monads. The doctrine has not been, 
in general, well understood ; perhaps, for mj own fault. 
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in so far as it interferes with the other ; the real fact, of 
A as well as of B, is the interference, the unity of the two 
activities ; in substance, only one fact is realised ; as, to 
use a gross example, when a rope is stretched, the exist- 
ence of the traction at one end is the existence of the 
traction at the other end. Consequently, only one fact 
a takes place, which is at the same time a becoming aware 
on the parts both of A and of B ; A and B have (are) 
distinct consciousnesses of one and the same content. 

The matter takes on a somewhat difEerent aspect, if, 
instead of two primitive unities in the immediate inter- 
fering of their manifestations, we consider two developed 
subjects m their respective relations to facts external to 
both. The process may be schematically represented as 
follows. 

A particular limited system S of primitive unities, which 
may be relatively (never absolutely) considered as closed, 
gives rise to a fact a. Each of the subjects A and B 
interferes with S, coming so to apprehend a in some way. 
The following is the reason why we say “ in some way.” 
Since S is, though only relatively, closed, we must believe 
that the interfermg with A and with B has introduced into 
it only a minimal change ; for instance, the light of the sim 
is not perceptibly modified by the fact that Peter and 
Paul see it. But while the fact a may be said to be 
independent of the interfering, the modification of con- 
sciousness which the interfermg produces in A and in B, 
is not independent of such interfering ; it will depend, 
partly on the invariable o, which both for A and for B is 
one and the same ; but partly also on the structures of 
those systems which we call A and B. And as the systems 
A and B are difEerent, and difierently collocated with 
respect to S, it may be, or rather it is not improbable, that 
the respective modifications of consciousness, the ways 
in which A and B apprehend a, will differ. So, for example, 
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Peter and Paul see an obelidc differently, for they look 
at it from different places ; and Paul, if he were to go 
where Peter now is, would see the obelisk differently from 
the way in which Peter now sees it, for his sight is better 
or worse (perhaps also, because a cloud throws a shadow 
on the obelisk, which it did not throw before, etc.). The 
notion that the phenomenal world is strictly the same in 
so far as it is apprehended by different subjects, for a 
blind man and a seeing man, for an Eskimo in Greenland 
and a creole in Peru, is a grave mistake ; but a mistake 
which I have never made, and which is no consequence at 
all of my doctrme. 

Nevertheless it remains true, that by means of sensa- 
tions we come into relation with facte which are facte 
of consciousness, as oui sensations are facte of conscious- 
ness ; — ^that the constitutive consciousness of the facte to 
which we become related in the way mentioned, is not our 
personal consciousness ; whence it does not follow that it 
is a consciousness “ in the air ” \ it is the consciousness 
of other subjects, or m general of other primitive umties ; 
—that feeling, although it is no simple and mere inclusion 
of what is felt within our personal consciousness, implies 
and is such an inclusion ; what is felt becomes included, 
although the inclusion is generally accompanied by some 
modification ; — ^lastly, that the phenomenal world is 
fundamentally one and the same for aU men, notwith- 
standmg the differences, relatively of secondary import- 
ance, which may be found between the phenomenal world 
of one and that of another. Common sense has always 
felt sure of this conclusion; and neither physicists nor 
psychologists have ever succeeded in opposing to it any 
doctrine, which was not grossly agnostic. 



CHAPTER IV 


FACT AND COGNITION 


JUDGMENT AND COGNITION OF THE JUDGMENT. FACTS 

I THINK a judgment; I formulate it, perhaps without 
either assenting to it, or dissenting from it. I sa; some- 
thing, and I know what I am saying. In other words, in 
formulating a judgment, and in consequence of my 
formulating it, I know the judgment which I formulate.^ 

A judgment formulated by me, considered m the 
fulness of that act which is my formulating it, is a 
reality of fact — a reality which is at the same time, 
necessarily, my cognition of the said reality. 

Sometimes, while I am convinced of knowing a datum 
of fact, 1 am mistaken. 1 beheve, for mstance, that this 
ring is of gold ; the ring on the contrary is simply gdt. 
The judgment — this ring is of gold — ^is not a cogmtion of 
the ring. It is however a cogmtion of itself. I am in 
error, if I assent to it ; but if I limit myself to pronouncmg 
it, I know. 

The formulated judgment, and the cognition of the 
formulated judgment, are unum et idem, numerically one 
thing. My act is cognitive in so far as real, real in so far 
as cognitive ; it has m itself its own justification. 1 know 

’ “ A propoution present to my spirit may be also called a coition, in so 
far as I ^prebend and know that proposition ” (Roaioin, Nuovo Saggto, 
etc., Sect VI, P I, Chap III). Any proposition or judgment which I pro- 
nounce even menttdly, which 1 think or lormolate, is present to my spirit. 
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foi certain, necessarily, that reality, that fact, which is 
the judgment formulated by me. 

I know any other kind of realities ? 

I wish to satisfy myself whether the ring is of gold. I 
mb it on the touchstone ; I wet the streak with nitric 
acid : the streak persists ; I say, giving this time my 
assent, the ring is of gold. A fact has given me a cognition 
which is no longer a simple cogmtion of the judgment, but 
of the ring (of another datum of fact). 

But of the fact which has furnished me with that 
cognition, I have given to myself an account by means of 
a judgment : I see, etc. Of what use would the persisting 
of the streak have been to me, if I had not become aware 
of it ? That awareness which is mere seeing, would 
have been as useless to me m so far as I am a reasonable 
person, to me who wish to judge about the ring, as the 
absence of all observation. The consequence drawn by 
me IS a judgment ; the premiss from which 1 draw it, can 
be only another judgment. 

It is usual to say of a man who does not yield to 
evidence : that man would deny even the light of the 
sun. Certainly, the fact, meaning of course the appre- 
hended fact, is undeniable. Precisely, the undeniableness 
of the apprehended fact proves that the way in which we, 
reasoning men, apprehend a fact, is the judgment which 
serves to express or assert the fact. 


2 . 

JUDGMENT ; EXPRESSION (OP THE JUDGMENT) ; 

SENSATION (on WHICH THE JUDGMENT IS FOUNDED) 

We do not mean that the fact and the apprehension of 
the fact can be resolved into the judgment in so far as it 
is simply formulated, or thought. We mean this : the 
reality of the fact, the reality of the sensation by which 
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I apprehend the fact, and the judgment by which I 
express and know the fact, constitute together one unity. 
The elements of the umty are distinguishable from each 
other; they can be, also by abstraction, thought of 
separately from each other; but they are not really 
separable. 

The judgment is not always wanting where the expres- 
sion of it is absent. We may pronounce the words by 
which a judgment is expressed ; we may, without pro- 
nouncing them, represent them to ourselves distinctly 
one by one (which is itself, for us, the same as to pronounce 
them). We may also represent them rapidly, as a complex 
and confusedly. And, for us, it will be almost like pro- 
nouncing them ; on condition that the general and con- 
fused representation be sufficient to make concrete, to 
fix, that definite act without which not even the words 
pronounced would have any meaning at all. 

Between thought associated, and thought not associ- 
ated with a distinct representation of words, there is, 
even for a t hinking being, a difference. When it is a 
question of analysing a judgment, of establishing exactly 
the relations between several judgments, distinct repre- 
sentations are useful or indispensable. Without language, 
we cannot succeed in developing a connected series of 
thoughts (indeed, sometimes to speak is not sufficient, 
and it is necessary to write). The deaf-mute cannot 
develop his own thought, not only because he cannot 
profit by that of others, but because he cannot express it 
to himself. 

But let us limit ourselves to the essential. An im- 
pression on my body would be for my knowledge as if it 
had not taken place, if it determmed or constituted no 
fact of consciousness. And the fact of consciousness 
would be as if it had not taken place, if per imposs^nle 
it remained entirely separate. My seeing, in order that 
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it may render possible or constitute a knowledge, must 
call back to mind some reminiscence, must occupy a place 
in a complex of representations. 

The act which gives a place, and therefore a meaning, 
to each psychical fact, is precisely the essence of the 
judgment — that essence, which wiU receive from the 
expression the refinement mdicated, but does not consist 
in the expression, for the expression alone would mean 
nothing, and would not exist. 

A sensation apart from judgment, if it can be realised 
(we do not raise this question), has no value for 
thought ; it is as if it did not exwt. A judgment is never 
founded on a sensation which is external to it, which 
confronts it as one body confronts another : the sensation 
which justifies a judgment and the judgment which is 
founded on the sensation, are distmguishable, but not 
separable. 

3 

REALITY, AED THE SYSTEM OF JUDGMENTS 
Is it possible to compare with each other these two 
things : the fact in its reality, and the supposed cogmtion 
which a particular subject has of the fact ? 

The stuff which you have before you seems blue to you. 
Still it might not be blue ; its colour may be altered, We, 
now, by a reflection, by a contrast. Go to the open air, 
to the full light, where there are neither reflections nor 
contrasts. If the stuff even there seems blue to you, it is 
blue — supposing, of course, that you are not colour-bhnd. 
In any case, not everyone is colour-bhnd. If the stuff, 
seen m normal circumstances by one who has normal eyes, 
seems blue, it is blue. We may compare different visions 
with each other ; but we cannot compare the vision, the 
colour seen in any way, with the colour in itself, for colour 
“ in itself ’’ is a chimera. 
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So, we can refer one judgment to another, to several 
others ; we can build the frame of a universal system, in 
which every judgment must have its place. A jud^ent, of 
which it is assumed that it ought to be in a given relation 
with certain other judgments, but which turns out not to 
be BO related to those others, is called false, unless indeed 
the falsity is ascribed to the assumption m question itself. 
The ultimate test is the possibihty or impossibility of 
placing a judgment, a particular system of judgments, in 
the frame of the universal system, A judgment, a par- 
ticular system of judgments, which cannot be an element 
of the universal system, is called false. The concept of 
falsity IS nothing but the concept of the impossibility of 
inclusion in the universal system. 

But to compare together, on one hand judgments, on 
the other hand facts supposed to be in themselves foreign 
to every judgment, is as possible as to compare with each 
other the colour seen and the colour m itself. 

We can connect our judgments so as to form a system, 
rejectmg as false those which prove incapable of being 
connected ; we can, at least, bmld up what we have called 
the frame of a universal system — ^a frame, which comes to 
be the ultimate test of truth. 

It is impossible to assign any means for going beyond 
the system of judgments. Whence some might infer, 
(not a few have inferred), that man is shut up within the 
system of his own judgments, as in a cage with huge walls ; 
about what is outside the cage we can neither know 
nor conjecture anything; cogmtion has absolutely in- 
superable Umits. 

For the hundredth time we again assert that such an 
inference is a gross mistake. It is a judgment which 
cannot become an element of the univers^ system of 
judgments (and which consequently is false) ; the system, 
in fact, is closed, and we are enclosed in it; whereas, 
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by that very inference, we go beyond it, for we assert an 
outside. The legitimate, and true, inference is this, that 
outside the universal system of judgments there is nothing. 
The cage in which we are enclosed constitutes the whole 
of reahty, exhausts every possibility. We cannot go 
beyond it, not because the means fad us, but because a 
beyond does not exist. In fact, to assert something 
beyond is to consider it as something on this side, — ^is to 
make it be on this side. 


4 . 

COINCIDENCE OF REAIITY AND COGNITION. 

CONCRETE THOUGHT 

In the sense indicated by us, reality of fact and 
cognition coincide : they are absolutely one. 

But cogmtion, if it is to be identified with factual 
reality, must be considered in its concreteness. I look out 
of the window ; 1 see that it is rammg \ I say : it is rain- 
ing ; I might even say (I have said unphcitly) : I know 
that it is raining. As we have remarked m another place, 
we have here a strict unity . self-consciousness (/ know), 
cognition (it is raining; m which we have to sub-dis- 
tmguish the judgment in so far as it is simply formulated, 
and the assent), sensation (the apprehension of the fact), 
the fact (m so far as it is apprehended, and in so far as it 
is apprehensible), are elements of one and the same whole 
—elements which we can distinguish, which it is useful 
to distinguish, because they are distinguishable, but which 
it is not possible to separate : if separated, they would 
no longer be the same as before. To separate them, that 
is to say, to consider them as separate, is (as we have 
said) to abstract. 

Physicists abstract the fact, the content; and they 
examine it. They examine it, of course, by means of 
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cognition. But they do not concern themselves about 
the impossibility of separating the fact from the cognition 
which they have of it, and into which they try to penetrate. 
As physicists, they have no need to be concerned about it. 
But, if they consider their abstraction as a reality subsist- 
ing of itself, if they directly ascribe a philosophical value 
to the results of a physical inquiry, they are mistaken. 

Logicians abstract the judgment, the form. And it is 
manifest that the judgment as such, independently of its 
connections, which are however essential to it, with a 
reality of fact, may become an object of study. But when 
we say that reahty coincides in the end with cognition — 
that nothing exists or happens independently of all judg- 
ment, we do not mean to speak of abstract judgment, of 
form as pure form. We mean, that there is no matter 
without form ; not, that the existence of matter can be 
resolved into the existence of form; form is mdeed a 
necessary condition of the existence of matter, but the 
latter is in its turn a condition of the existence of the 
former ; while there is no matter without form, reciprocally 
form is always the form of some matter. 

He who should presume to identify reahty with abstract 
cogmtion (or, more exactly, with abstract judgment, 
which, so abstracted, is no longer cognition), would fall, 
by the opposite way, into the same error as those physicists 
who imagine themselves to have built up a system of phil- 
osophy, whereas they have simply constructed a physical 
doctrme. 

The doctrine of reality (philosophy) can be constructed 
only in its general outlines ; it can be resolved into what 
we have called the framework of the universal system of 
judgments. The framework cannot be constructed by 
means of the artifices of formal logic alone ; although of 
course it does not follow that the laws of formal logic 
have to be violated in order to construct it. 
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If we wish to philosophise, we must think concretely. 
We all think concretely in so far as we really hve ; but 
mere living is not yet philosophising. In order to philoso- 
phise we must re-thi:^ that concrete thought which is 
the Ufe, or the being, of ourselves and of things — ^re-think 
it in such a way as to reduce it to a system, but without 
divestmg it of its concreteness, without limitmg ourselves 
to systematising the mere form of it. And to do this is 
not easy. For, any other branch of knowledge is know- 
ledge in so far as it is abstract. Philosophical knowledge 
must be knowledge, and nevertheless must not be abstract. 
The difficulty which so far has not been entirely over- 
come, but wffich is being overcome little by little, consists 
in riddmg ourselves, in learmng, of the habit of abstraction 
which seems to be essential to knowledge. 


NECESSITY AS THE CONDITION OP KNOWLEDGE 

As we have lately noticed, rcahty of fact and cogmtion 
are identifiable only if we take mto account subconscious- 
ness, which is an inevitable constituent of the subject. 

An apprehended fact is always apprehended together 
with other facts, with which it forms in some way a 
system. Yet the whole of the facts apprehended in the 
clearness of consciousness, even when mtegrated by 
clearly conscious recollections, — what is usually called the 
present reahty, never constitutes a complete, self-sufficient 
system : it is but a fragment of a system. The actuality 
of clear consciousness implies subconsciousness ; only the 
unity of consciousness and subconsciousness is systematic ; 
while in the latter we must also include its most hidden 
depths which perhaps will never come to light, but 
are all necessai^y implied by what takes place in the 
light of consciousness. 
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The system in its indivisible integrity, the constitutive 
totality of the unity of the subject, with the intrinsic 
necessity of its connections ; such is true rationality, i.e. 
the character, on account of which such a system of 
reality of fact can and must be called a system of cogni- 
tions, or a truly unified cognition — a cognition, which for 
each of us, particular subjects, is always for the most 
part implicit. We can make explicit some parts of it, 
more or less extended, but always limited to ourselves, 
although the process by which they are made explicit has 
no definite limits. 

A complex of explicit cognitions can be arranged in 
such a way as to be relatively (never more than relatively) 
self-sufficient ; so we have the single objective sciences. 
In the intrinsic order of a science, we can recognise a 
relative necessity ; this is especially manifest in mathe- 
matics. 

But the necessity which is recognisable in the intrinsic 
order of each science, is always, without excepting mathe- 
matics, merely relative. In mathematics, the dependence 
of a theorem on the premisses which serve as its founda- 
tion, is no doubt necessary. But by retrogression we 
arrive in the end at premisses which mathematics can 
only assume (for the attempt to penetrate mto them 
would be a departure from the field of mathematics), 
and which therefore, however evident they may seem, 
cannot be called necessary. We cannot but assume them, 
if we wish to construct mathematics ; mathematics cannot 
justify them in any other way. And that there are good 
reasons for constructmg mathematics, is indubitable ; but 
mathematics can give no account of these reasons. 

Further, mathematics is nothing but a system of 
abstractions, certainly not useless, not gratuitous, but 
which are no cognitions of reality. The other sciences 
are less abstract, though still abstract, as we have 
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already noticed ; conversely, the advantage which they 
offer this point of view has its own compensation : 
the less abstract a particular science is, the more remote 
it is from the necessity of intrinsic connection. 

The possibility of constructing any science imphes a 
universal, necessary order of reality. Now, no science 
lays hold of this universal order — ^not one, except mathe- 
matics which by its extreme abstractions gets almost 
entirely nd of reality, can fail to take into account con- 
tingency. And not one can justify its assumption of a 
universd order — ^not one is able to reconcile the necessity 
of order with the unavoidableness of contingency.^ 


EXFEBIEyCE CAITNOT BE BESOLVBD INTO PUBE BATION- 
AUTY, I.E. INTO EXTBA-TEMPOBAL NECESSIXY. WHAT 
IS KNOWN, BXPUCITLY AND IMPLICITIiY 

Experience cannot be reduced to mere rationality, 
cannot be resolved into a logical process, for it imphes 
absolute begumings, essentially a-logical spontaneities. 
Nevertheless expenence is deeply impregnated with 
rationahty ; it is in fact one experience, which is as 
much as to say, necessarily or logically connected within 
itself. 

We were saying lately that a judgment, at least an 
implicit one, a judgment in which there is always some- 
thmg implicit, is an essential constituent of fact ; so that 

1 “ Die mathematisclie Naturwifnenachaft . ist dae Erzengnise der nenem 
Zeit , daa Wahneichen deTselben , der eigentliche Mittelpunkt der modemen 
Eultur Bofem ein solcher m der ^ndeatdichen Methodik allein zu erkenoen 
let” , 80 says H CoHXir, LogOt i rtm. Erkmntma, p 221 (Berlin, 1902) In 
this, toother with tome ezagmration (for another characteristic of our time 
18 the historical doctrine), ^ere is much truth But it does not appear 
that the method of the “ mathematische Naturwissenschaft " can be advan- 
tageously applied to philosophical inquiry The assumptions of objective 
cognition are of more importance to philosophy than the method. The 
method vanes and has greatly improved the assumptions remam the same 
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the mere fact as such, independently of the judgment, is 
an abstraction, while the mere jud^ent as such, inde- 
pendently of the fact, is also an abstraction. 

True reahty is the unity of the two elements which can 
be distinguished in it, fact and judgment — a unity, which 
is the unity of experience, or of the subject considered in 
the indivisible complexity of its existence. And m this 
sense, reahty and cognition comcide. But they coincide 
only in this sense, t.e. in so far as the existence of experi- 
ence (of the reality of fact) and the existence of cogmtion 
are the existence of the subject which is one although 
infimtely complicated. 

The subject of which we are speaking, is the particular 
subject ; that is to say, one of the many particular 
subjects co-ordinate with each other we shall wait to 
assume a subject which is not particular, till we have 
recognised it to be imphcit m the particular subject. 
Now, the particular subject is not entirely and altogether 
a clear and distinct unity of consciousness ; its unity is 

‘ It will be well to make a remark, aimply to avoid possible mianndcrstand- 

X One Bobiect is not another , therefore every suDject differs from every 
r, essentially But not every difference excludes c(M>rdination , otherwise 
there would be no co-ordinate elements. It remains to know whether the 
differences which we must recognise between primitive unities ore such as to 
allow or to exclude a rigorous co-ordination of them The present writer thinks 
the second hypothesis probable, if not certain But he cannot now develop 
his own thought with clearness and exactness the question does not seem to 
him npe, and Mrhaps it may never ripen (during the short time which 
remains to him lor making it ripe) Founding ourselves on observation, we 
must say that a very great number of subjects are co-ordinated with one 
another, and that not all subjects are co-o^nated with one another But 
the different importance in a hierarchy (and so, the existence of several 
hierarchies, arranged again hierarchically) cun be recogmsed, through observa- 
tion, only between developed subjects , wo can refer it to the conditions of de- 
velopment, which no doubt co-operate in determining it, even if they do not 
determme it by themselves alone I think that tnis point is clear By 
saying that the subjects are co-ordinate, I do not deny that among their 
original differences there may be some inconsistent with absolute co-ordina- 
tion , I express myself somewhat crudely, for 1 cannot go more deeply into 
the matter now, nor is it of any importance to the limited object of the 
present work that this point should be more fully explam^ But we must 
be careful not to consider as closed those questions, which m reality are stiU 
open , It was my duty to warn the reader against this. 
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indeed chiefly (let us say, for the most part) subconscious, 
for clear and distinct consciousness is nothing but a 
relatively secondary and minimal formation within sub- 
consciousness, although it is true on the other hand that 
subconsciousness is not unconsciousness : to us, developed 
subjects, it seems to be such only by comparison with 
consciousness. Reality and cognition are therefore 
identical, but only in the field of subconsciousness. 

Of course, their identity in the field of subconsciousness 
is necessarily inferred from what we apprehend as posi- 
tively certain in the field of consciousness. We seek the 
reason of a judgment which we have formulated and to 
which we assent, because we have formulated it, because 
we have given our assent to it, because we feel certain of 
it. The reason, when it is found (and we can always find 
it, if only we search for it long enough), always imphes 
something which appears to consciousness from the 
depths of subconsciousness. Subconsciousness cannot be 
denied, without denying consciousness ; it can only be 
conceived, if we do not wish to depnve consciousness of 
its evident rationality, as a rational organism, as an 
implicit system of possible judgments. He who wishes 
to give to himself an account, which will really be such, 
of any judgment, is led agam to acknowledge what 
we have called the fundamental framework of that 
system. 

In conclusion, anything new which we may know, is 
new only in relation to explicit consciousness : implicitly 
we already knew it. The whole umverse is imphed by us ; 
observation, reasoning, are simply means, by which some 
part of what is imphcit becomes explicit. There is 
nothing of what can be known as real which is not implicit 
in our subconsciousness ; on the other hand, what is 
implicit becomes manifest by means of judgments — be- 
comes manifest under the form of cognition ; therefore, the 
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essence of the reality implied by us, the essence of any 

leahty, consists in its knowableness. 


rsr WHAT SENSE REALITY AND EXPLICIT COGNITION DIFFER 

If cogmtion is considered under its expbcit form, its 
difference from reality, the impossibility of identifying it 
with reahty, become manifest. There is no reason to be 
astonished at this. Clear consciousness is precisely the 
field of distmctions — a field, which is constructed by 
means of distinction. 

Now, we cannot distinguish one thmg from another, 
and at the same time, by means of the process of distmc- 
tion, identify it, consider it as numerically one with the 
other. Imphcit reahty comcidcs with implicit cognition 
and with the (subconscious) subject , the process by 
which we make our consciousness of imphcit reahty or 
imphcit cogmtion exphcit, ends in the formation of 
exphcit consciousness only m so far as it resolves the 
subconscious umty into a triphcity : the knowmg subject, 
the known reahty, the cogmtion. 

This triphcity is, under one aspect, undemable. I know 
my inkstand. Just because I know it, I assert that the 
known inkstand, I who know it, and the cogmtion which 
I have of it, are not one ; to say the contrary would be to 
deny my cogmtion. But, from another pomt of view, the 
same triphcity is embarrassmg, or altogether contradictory. 
What I call my cognition, how can I caU it cogmtion, if it 
leaves out (nothing less !) the reahty of the known thing, 
if it is almost a kmd of utensil, by means of which I arrive 
at the thing, but with which the thmg as such has essen- 
tially nothing to do ? I say : the cogmtion is present to 
me ; as I say : the thing is present to me. Now, if the 
cogmtion is merely present to me, it will be once more a 
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thing, and will not be known to me, except by means of 
another cognition, which in its turn will make it known 
to me only from the outside, that is to say, will not make 
it known to me at all. . . . 

All these difficulties, which we have simply mentioned, 
vanish when we reflect that the triphcity is a tnphcity 
of distinct elements, and not of separate reahtics. In the 
umty of subconsciousness the elements are inseparable ; 
they are not three, but only one, they are the unity of 
subconsciousness. The act of distinguishing them loses 
its meamng and its value, becomes absolutely uninteUi- 
giblc, absurd, unless we consider it m correlation with the 
fundamental mdistmct unity — ^unless wo recognise m it 
the process by which the umty manifests externally its 
own content and the order intrinsic to its content. 

Above IS not below ; therefore, there is an above, and 
there is a below. But the above is such only m relation to 
the below, and vice versa. There is therefore properly 
neither an above nor a below , and yet it is impossible to 
deny either the one or the other. How these apparent diffi- 
culties are to be solved is clear to everyone. In a body, 
let it be for instance a tree, we distinguish an above and 
a below ; but the above and the below exist only m so 
far as they are distinguishable in it. If we hypostatise 
what are simply the results of a distmction we fall mto an 
absurdity, and so also if we deny the distmction. But if 
we asenbe to the distinction the value of a distmction, if 
we recognise the distinct terms without hypostatisuig 
them, then all becomes plam — so plain, that some will be 
astomshed to see us waste time on such trifles. 

Cognition properly so called (explicit cogmtion) and 
reality differ in so far as they are two distmet elements, 
and not one alone ; but even this difference of theirs (as 
two distinct elements, not as two separate entities,) 
implies a deeper unity which we have to recognise, unless 
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we wish to exclude the very distinction, which at first 

seems to be inconsistent with unity. 

The consequences at which we have airived are further 
borne out by any but the most superficial study of 
cognition as distinguished from reality. 


UNKNOWN KBAUTY 

It is usual to say : facts have happened, do happen 
and will happen, without my knowing anything about 
them. This assertion, if we interpret it strictly, cannot 
be maintained. 1 hM/vo that facts have happened and do 
happen and will happen, of which 1 know nothing else, 
except what I have said ; but what I have said, I know. 
What 1 know about them, is very little; it is nothing 
definite ; but yet it is something. 

To assert the reality (it does not matter, whether past, 
present, or future) of a fact, and to assert at the same 
time one’s own complete and absolute ignorance of the 
fact, is a contradiction in terms. Therefore, no facts 
happen or are possible, absolutely outside our knowledge. 

No doubt facts happen, of which no man knows all the 
determinations. Indeed, there is no fact, of which all the 
determinations are known. The determinations which 
are known, may either be so many, that we do not 
inquire further ; we then say that we know them all ; 
but even then a more extensive and more accurate observa- 
tion, a riper reflection, leads to the discovery of determina- 
tions which had escaped us ; — or they are few, in comparison 
with those which we are accustomed to consider as con- 
stituting the full cognition of the fact ; we shall then say, 
that we are little acquainted with the fact. We go even 
so far as to say that it is altogether unknown to us ; but 
such a formula is true only in a practical and relative sense. 
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We aU know the meaning of the expression : a fact. A 
fact of which we know nothing else we represent con- 
fusedly to ourselves as a distinct element in the field of 
total experience. We know that, under favourable 
circumstances (of time, of place, etc.), we should be able 
to distinguish it in that field effectually. We know that a 
fact is fully determined, and therefore in every case 
exceeds our cognition of the same fact, which is never 
completely determined. We know that every fact is 
related to other facts, to all other facts ; that it cannot 
transgress certain necessary laws ; in other words, that 
it forms a part of a rational, universal order. 

The propositions above mentioned, which are true with- 
out exception, constitute together a cognition, however 
incomplete, of any fact whatever. And we infer from 
them, not only, as we have already said, that no facts 
take place ox are possible, which axe absolutely outside 
our cognition ; but that it is possible to each of us to 
obtain a cogmtion of every fact, capable of an indefinite 
development or integration. 

It is almost useless to observe, that the possibility of 
which we have spoken is a simple logical possibihty. My 
knowledge has limits which I cannot practically exceed ; 
but the great deal which practically remains, and will 
always remain unknown to me, is theoretically just as 
much knowable, as the very little which has become 
known to me. 


CONTmUATION 

It is necessary to distinguish between the fact and the 
(explicit) cognition which I have of it, for the former has 
certain determinations which are no determinations of 
the latter. Partially, however, fact and cognition are 
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identical : certain detenninationB of the cognition are 
also determinations of the fact, although they are not the 
only determinations of the fact. 

It will be asked, how we know this. If we denote the 
cognition by CCi, the fact ought to be (on our theory) 
denoted by CX. The assertion that the element C is 
the same (one and the same) both in the fact and in the 
cognition, implies the impossible comparison between 
the fact in itself and the cognition. And vice versa, the 
assertion of the element X, foreign by hypothesis to the 
cognition, appears to be unjustifiable and intrinsically 
contradictory (it is not allowed to assert that of which one 
is ignorant ; and it is absurd to assert one’s own ignorance 
while the assertion is made). It is necessary to make a 
reply. 

I say : a fact (any fact) happens. This judgment made 
by me is a cognition of my own, but an extremely indeter- 
minate cognition ; the fact might be the fall of a stone, or 
the death of a man, etc. Can the fact, of which I say 
and know something, be indeterminate f No. And how 
can I satisfy myself that, besides the determinations of 
my cognition, the fact implies other detemunations ? 

I satisfy myself of this, not indeed by instituting an 
impossible comparison between the fact m itself and the 
cognition, but by reflecting on my cognition — ^that is to 
say, by reflecting on the whole of my cognitions, for a 
cognition separated from the whole vanishes. 

Each of the facts which I distinguish, occurs with 
certain determinations of place, of time, etc. ; every fact 
is a distinct occurrence in the field of total experience. 
A fact, which could be resolved into mere indeterminate 
change [Z’ oocotZere], is a distmct occurrence which is not 
distinct: an empty jumble of words. That the fact 
cannot be indeterminate, r^ults, not from the com- 
parison of my cognition witb the fact, but from my cog- 
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nition. I know of it only the indeterminate element 
constituted by the change. The fact, therefore, surpasses 
my cognition. 

In what way does the fact surpass it ? This we have to 
investigate, instead of sitting in judgment, easily but 
inconclusively, on a word of which we are obliged to 
make use, but which must not be understood in the 
common sense. The fact surpasses the cognition, just in 
so far as the cognition surpasses itself. 

Last month I saw my friend in F. This morning I meet 
him in the street in B. 1 conclude that he has come from 
F. to B. on a day which I cannot exactly tell, but which 
can no doubt be marked in the calendar. A man would 
have to be either very subtle or very simple — I hardly 
know which— to doubt that my conclusion is sound. Now, 
this conclusion of mine, this cognition of mine, constitutes 
the act by which the fact surpasses my preceding 
cognition. I know that my friend has been travellmg 
without my having known it. And really there is no 
mystery in all this. 

I never know, with strict exactness, all the determina- 
tions and circumstances of a fact ; but I know that the 
fact implies determinations and circumstances of which I 
am ignorant, for I infer it with certainty from the rest of 
my knowledge concerning that fact and other facts and 
the whole of experience. 


WHAT IS ARBlTKABY IN COGNITION 

Some determinations of cognition are also determina- 
tions of fact. This assertion, as well as the preceding 
one, is founded on anything rather than on an imaginary 
comparison between the fact in itself and the cognition. 
The fact of which we are speaking, is a phenomenon, a 
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distdnct occuirence in the field of total experience, and 
would not be such, unless what we are saying about it 
were a constituent of it. What appears explicitly in 
consciousness, leads us necessarily back to something 
which is only implicit in subconsciousness ; but the 
explicit part, and the implicit part which is connected 
with it and implied by it, constitute a unity. The explicit 
is the imphcit become partiaUy explicit ; and if it were 
not so, we neither should be able to recognise what is 
implicit, nor would there be anything explicit. 

What is recognised by me as a fact, is, first of all, a 
fact. And what is recognised by me as yellow, is yellow, 
and can be nothing else. The physical arguments by 
which it is supposed to be proved that yellow is simply a 
psychical fact, to which m “ reahty ” certain ethereal 
vibrations correspond, have been already examined and 
put aside. (We have discussed no physical doctrine in 
particular ; we have denied that physics is a doctrine of 
reality in itself.) 

It is true that the same sheet of paper, which now seems 
yellow to me, seen under another hght would seem to me 
of another colour ; in the dark it would not appear to me. 
Therefore, if I assert that the sheet wiU seem yellow to 
me under all circumstances, 1 fall into error ; but the 
possibility that the colour will change with circumstances 
does not prove that in the present circumstances, among 
which the state of the organism itself has to be reckoned, 
the colour is difierent from what it appears. 

The process, by which cognition is built up or by which 
the implicit content of subconsciousness is made explicit, 
is voluntary ; hence, in cognition there are certain deter- 
minations, those above denoted by Cj, which might have 
been difierent, without depriving it of the character of 
cognition. And it is to be noticed that, in consequence 
of the dependence of everyone on the society in which he 
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lives, arbitrary conventions become with time consoli- 
dated, so that everyone in particular must adapt himself 
to them. When we say “ the 21st of April " we make use 
of a convention, from which, however arbitrary it may be 
in its origin, it would not be easy to escape. 

The characters which cognition derives either from 
personal volition, or from that system of volitions which 
constitutes for every one the intellectual and moral 
environment, are not to be identified with those characters 
which cognition has in common with the known fact. But 
the distinction, although not always very easy, is never 
impossible.^ On the other hand, while those characters 
of cognition which we may call conventional have no 
absolute cognitive value they, with regard to fact, have 
a cogmtive value in relation to a certain state of civilisa- 
tion, not to add that they make us acquainted with just 
the particular determinations of the civilisation in which 
we Kve, or of another. 

We do not think it necessary to insist on this point. 


KEALITY AND KNOW ABLENESS. EXTEnNALTTY AND 
MULTIPLICiry OF SUBJECTS 

A fact appears to me ; I know it. That is to say, I 
distinguish the fact ; I distinguish it in the field of experi- 
ence, and from every other fact which I distinguish in the 
same way. In order to distinguish it, I must know some 
of its determinations. The determinations which I know, 
belong to my cognition, certainly ; but at the same time, 
or rather just for that reason, they belong to the known 
fact. 

* On tome philoiophical mistskes, to which the failure to dutingniah haa 
given rue, compM Mow the note on Niiimm and the note IXeugU 

and Btaliiy in Tht Onat PrMmt. 
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And what about the determinations which I do not 
know % 

Fiist of all, my not knowing them is not absolute. 1 
know that they exist ; I know that, together with the 
known determinations, they are constitutive of the fact 
(of that certain fact) ; and in general I know other 
characters of it, although they are insufficient to give me 
a precise cognition of it. Referrmg to the journey of my 
friend, of whom I have spoken above, I know that the 
journey was effected during the interval between the last 
time that I saw the friend in F. and this mormng ; even 
this is something. 

Moreover, I know that I might become acquainted with 
each one of the determinations actually unknown. I do 
not say that I am able to know them all ; but there is not 
one, among the unknown ones, of which I can reasonably 
assert the absolute impossibility of my knowing it. To say 
that there is, in the fact, something absolutely impene- 
trable by my cogmtion, is absurd. For to say this is to 
predicate something of the said something — ^it is to predi- 
cate of the said something : (1) its being impenetrable by 
my cognition ; (2) its being a determination of the fact. 
But that, of which something is predicated, is known, 
and not impenetrable by cognition. 

In conclusion, fact, both with regard to that part of it 
which I know, and with regard to that which I do not 
actually know, is of the same nature as cognition. What 
belongs to cognition, belongs (writh the exception noticed 
above) to fact ; and what belongs to fact, can belong, 
even if it does not actually belong, to cognition. 

Or in other words, fact results from elements which are 
all, without exception, knowable, elements of cognition ; 
its occurrence, its reality, coincide with its knowableness. 
Between fact and cognition we can, indeed we must, 
diatingiiiBb ; but to distinguish is not to separate. At 
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the end of a rather lengthy but not a vicious circle, we 
come back to a point at which we had already arrived ; 
when we distingiiah between fact and cognition, the 
fact so distinguished, as well as the cognition so dis- 
tinguished, resolve themselves into abstractions. And a 
philosophy which hypoatatises such abstractions, is out 
of the right path. 

Only comprehensive experience, the whole of experience, 
or the subconscious unity, in which fact and cognition 
are inseparable, is real, in the true sense of the word. 
Fact is matter, and cognition is form ; the form is form 
of the matter ; the matter is matter of the form. Matter 
by itself is not more real than form by itself. 

In relation to actual or expheit cognition, fact is, in a 
certain sense, although not absolutely, something external 
and independent. The possibihty of surpassing actual 
cognition proves at the same time, both that the exter- 
nality of fact is not absolute, and that a certain externality 
is not to be denied. 

Obviously, externality is to be derived from the multi- 
plicity of subjects, for the clear consciousness of one 
subject is difEerent from the clear consciousness of another 
subject. And the non-absoluteness of externality is to be 
derived from the consideration that each subject as sub- 
conscious, each primitive umty, implies each of the other 
subjects, of the other primitive unities — implies the 
umverse. 



CHAPTER V 

THOUGHT 


THINKma AS A PSYCmCAl. PBOCBSS, AND BSBOB 
I think. That is to say, 1 judge and reason, 1 connect 
several judgments so as to make one system of them. 
My judging, my reasoning, are facts of internal experience. 
But in reasoning a necessity becomes manifest of which 
experience as such gives no account. 

No doubt, experience is not chaotic, and therefore 
implies a necessity. But 1 do not foresee what the aspect 
of the sky will be an hour hence ; while 1 know, that no 
one, under whatever circumstances, will ever discover a 
fraction having 2 as its square, nor will ever be able to 
think two contradictory propositions, both of which 
should be true, or of which neither should be true. 

Further, the necessity implied by experience can be 
only a law (or a system of laws) ; and a necessary law is 
nothing but a necessary thought. The necessity of 
thought cannot be reduced to that of simple fact ; for 
the necessity of fact is necessity of thought. 

But, on the other hand, our actual thinking, thinkiTig 
as i psychical process, is not subject to what we have 
called the necessity of thought (logical or rational 
necessity). We think, as a psychic fact, even what is 
absurd. We can deduce Intimate consequences from 
absurd presuppositions (Euclid often makes use of such 
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a proceeding) ; we may by incorrect reasoning, deduce 
from legitimate presuppositions absurd consequences, 
which to us seem legitimate. 

There are, therefore, in fact, both a legitimate thinking 
and an illegitimate thinking. In what do they difEer ? 

He who lies, asserts something with regard to himself, 
and denies the same thing — ^he himself denies it — ^with 
regard to others. By his lie, he disturbs the unity of his 
consciousness. But not all mistakes are hes. 

A grain of com, sown in the ground, may sprout or not ; 
if it sprouts, it will produce a tiny shoot of com. A boy 
has to solve a problem ; the solution of the problem is 
implicit in the enunciation: it must be made explicit. 
Let us suppose, that it could become explicit by itself, as 
the grain can sprout by itself ; that, which h^ become 
explicit, would obviously be the tme solution. But the 
boy, in order to arrive at the solution, has to do something 
himself. He does something, that is to say he makes use 
of hie freedom of action ; the result at which he arrives, 
may not be, let us suppose that it is not, the development 
of what was implicit in the enunciation : here is the error. 

In the same way as lying, error can be resolved into an 
internal conflict, with this difierence, that in error the 
conflict is between consciousness and subconsciousness, 
in lying it is between consciousness and consciousness. 
But subconsciousness is a constituent of the subject just 
as much as consciousness. That thinking, therefore, is 
illegitimate, by which the unity of the subject is disturbed. 


TBUTH AND UNITY OP THE SUBJECT 
The conflict, the disturbance of unity, due to the will 
which, making use of its power, evades in some way the 
bond imposed on it by the essential unity which is a 
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constituent of it, becomes manifest when the consequences 
of the act are realised. What was implicit in me, very 
often becomes, sooner or later, explicit. Then the unity 
of my being recognises itself as broken up into two parts, 
which tend to exclude each other without success ; the 
uneasiness which thus arises is then experienced by the 
subject as a pain. But the pam, the explicit apprehension 
of the conflict, is an accident. Error consists, not indeed 
in the exphcit apprehension of the conflict, but in the 
conflict itself. The life of the subject consists m spon- 
taneity which, m order to exist, requires a field, within 
the limits of which it may unfold itself without any 
restriction. But the unfolding of spontaneity is a vital 
act, a development of the subject, only in so far as spon- 
taneity unfolds itself within that field. The spontaneity 
which in unfolding itself goes beyond the field assigned 
to it by the constitution of the subject, succeeds only in 
struggling against itself : such an unfolding of it tends, 
not to develop the subject, but rather to destroy it by 
dissolving its umty. 

This, with regard to the self-conscious subject. The 
not-self-consciouB subject, or the subject in so far as it is 
not self-conscious, will sufier from an apprehended conflict ; 
but sufiering is not destructive of the simple unity of 
consciousness, at least when it does not go beyond certain 
hmits. 

On the contrary, the self-conscious subject which is 
reduced to say at the same tune and in the same sense : 
I know and I do not know, — ^in so far as he is reduced to 
enunciate together the two judgments, kills self-con- 
sciousness. He is not simply a subject standing in 
opposition to himself ; he is a subject, m which the act 
of living is resolved into creating the impossibility of that 
act. The subject perhaps will not even become aware of 
this evil ; perhaps even, becoming aware of it, he would 
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not care about it. But whether he becomes aware of it 
or not, whether he cares about it or not, it remains true 
that such an opposition to himself is the destruction of 
self-consciousness. 

We mean, of course, a destruction sicvA et in quantum. 
The man who has made a mistake, is not resolved into the 
act in which the error consists ; he is a complex being 
who may continue to live, notwithstanding the germ of 
death which he has made for himself and inoculated into 
his own system. In the same way as suffering for an 
animal, so error may perhaps even be for man an occasion 
of something better, by exciting attention, by inspiring 
a less exaggerated self-esteem, by provoking an increase 
of activity — of course, on condition that the error be 
eUminated, Nothing of all this is denied ; nor do we wish 
at all to ascribe to error an excessive importance. Our 
object has been simply to exhibit the real nature of error. 
Error, by itself, is an element which tends to dissolve self- 
consciousness. It does not succeed in dissolving the 
latter, because it is never complete ; it exhausts some 
parts of life, not all of them. But, although it does not 
dissolve self-consciousness, it tends to dissolve it ; and 
this tendency is what characterises it. E converso, legiti- 
mate thinking is that in which self-consciousness asserts 
itself, or in which self-consciousness consists. For man, to 
be in the truth means, in the most exact sense of the word, 
to exist. 


THE DOING-THINKINa. DISTmCTION BETWEEN ACTIVITY 
AND THOUGHT. NECESSITY AND UNITY OP THE SUBJECT 
The real activity of the subject is rigorously one, not 
the combination of separate or separable elements. It 
is conscious, self-conscious activity — a doing-thinking, let 
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ns say : a doing which is a thinking, a thinking which is 
a doing. But two elements are to 1^ distinguished in it : 
one theoretical, the simple thinking ; one practical, the 
simple doing. 

In study, the element of thought predominates; in 
those actions, which being habitual are accomplished 
irreflectively, the element of doing predominates. But 
learning implies a doing, which for its own ends makes 
abstraction (if 1 may so express myself) from itself. And 
even subconscious actions imply an organisation, which, 
if we render ourselves conscious of it, we recognise to be 
an organisation of thoughts. Unity always exists, with 
everything which we can distinguish in it ; but all t^t we 
can distinguish in it, is not always distinguished with 
clearness, explicitly. 

The construction, or even the reconstruction of a 
doctrine (to study it, meditate on it, possess it) are 
thoughts and operations — ^thoughts which are operations, 
operations which are thoughts ; the unity doing-t hinking 
here appears manifest. But the doctrine is still something 
in itself (it was formed, and we wish to possess it, or we 
possess it). It is something in itself ; that is to say, we 
may make abstreiction from the doing which is necessarily 
implicit in it. Then, the doctrine comes to be considered 
as a system of thoughts alone ; and in itself (m so far as 
we consider it in itself, or distinguish it) it is a system of 
thoughts. 

We mean a eystem, the unity of which as a system 
consists in its being intrinsically connected by rational 
necessity. Now it is already evident, that rational 
necessity is the condition of the doing-thinking, the 
constitutive law of the doing-thinking, or of the subject 
which does and thinks. And the law constituting the 
doing-thinking, or the subject, is nothing but the unity of 
self-consciousness. 
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The subject is spontaneous. It is an activity which, 
within certain limits, can unfold itself, independently of 
any law. Within those limits, it can do anything — 
except destroy itself, for in destroying itself it would do 
something, that is to say, it would exist, it would realise 
itself. But it can even go so far as to attempt its own 
destruction — ^that is to say, accomplish certain acts (it 
matters not with what intention) which, although they 
do not destroy it, diminish it by disturbing its unity — 
acts of such nature that, if its acts were all of the same 
nature (which cannot be, for the field of spontaneity is 
limited), the destruction of the subject would be inevitable. 

The unity of the subject is preserved only m so far as 
the acta which tend to dismtegrate it are m some way 
abolished, dropped, surpassed. In like manner, a complex 
of acts, including some of those acts independent of law 
just considered, which are in opposition to the rest and to 
each other, cannot constitute, within the unity of the 
subject, a more circumscribed distinguishable unity, a 
connected system. It cannot therefore constitute a 
doctrine. A doctrme is built up only by those acts wbch 
are not contrary to the unity of the subject, which do not 
disturb it but develop it, which are manifestations of life, 
useful to life, and not germs of death. 

That which in the doctrine considered in itself appears 
to us as rational necessity, has its true root in the unity 
of the subject ; it is required by the unity of the subject ; 
indeed, it is nothing but the umty essential to the subject. 


OBJECTIVE VALUE OF SUBJECTIVE NECESSITY 
Although essentially subjective, or rather because it is 
subjective, necessity is however at the same time objective 
also. The object is that which confronts the subject — 
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that which is considered, thoi^ht by the subject. No 
object exists but for the subject. Therefore, the object 
necessarily yields to the requirement of the subject : 
something, which did not yield to the constitutive require- 
ment of a subject, would be no object for that subject. 

That which I denote by the name of object, and that 
which I denote by the name of reality (external with 
regard to myself), are not identical. My object is what 
is thought by me ; external reality is an aggregate of 
other subjects. And the thinking of another subject is 
not my own thinking, although the thing thought may be 
common to both. So, the spontaneity of another subject 
is not my own spontaneity. That is to say : the other 
subject is another subject; its existence cannot be 
resolved into my thinking it as another subject. 

The object is reality m so far as it is known to me. Now, 
reality is certainly known to me ; but its existence cannot 
be resolved merely into its being known to me ; it implies 
cognitions difierent trom my own and other spontaneitiM 
besides my own. Whence it follows that I caimot con- 
struct the object for myself a priori, by my own thinkiiig 
only ; the object does not admit of such a construction, 
precisely because my construction of it is an overcoming 
of certf^ resistances. 

But I know on the other hand, that the object, and the 
resistances by means of which I construct it for myself, 
that is to say reality, cannot contradict the a priori laws 
of my thought. In fact, the resistances which I overcome, 
which are opposed to me, are implicit in me, in so far as 
they are opposed to me, are essential to me (for my 
spontaneity is an overcoming of them). They are there- 
fore a constituent of me ; as such, they are not, and it is 
impossible that they should be, outside that unily which 
is Myself, and in which the a priori laws of my tbiulriug 
have their root, or into which they can be resolved. 
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The spontaneities of the other subjects, although each of 
them has a field of action, within which it evades all law 
(whence the essential indetennination of variation, and the 
impossibility of constructing the object a priori), as 
necessarily iocluded in the unity of my being must yield 
to the order established by the unity of my being, to the 
order consisting in that unity.* 

[Let ns notice to avoid misunderstandings, that not 
even for me — not even for the subject considered, not as 
an element of reality, but as that which knows — does 
unity imply absolute determination. This does not 
destroy its charcMster of being an absolutely inviolable law. 
I may err, although it is not possible that my thought 
should be resolved into mere errors. Law ejosts in as 
much as the field of action of every spontaneity is 
limited. Law imphes spontaneities — elements, which are 
absolutely subject to it outside certain limits, precisely 
because they are not subject to it within the same limits.] 


NECESSITY AS FOTTNDED ON THE UNTIY OF THE REAL 

We have expounded a doctrine of the necessity of 
thought and the value of such necessity in relation to 
reality, which may be called subjectivistic, in so far as it 
resolves that necessity into the unity of the knowing 
subject. It is not difficult to recognise that this doctrine 
may be presented under another, apparently but only 
apparently contrary, aspect : rational necessity is founded 
on the unity of reality, it is the unity of reality. The 

' “ The principle of the synthetical unity of apperception is the highest 
principle ot all employment of the undetetanding.’’ And the unity of imper- 
eeption oonsuts m the “1 think,” in an “act of spontaneity,” or m “self-con- 
seionsness” ; Kant, op. eil, I, §§ 17, 16 ; the whole TrameendmUcU AnalpHc 
of OonetpU, pomm 1 haye n^e use m the interpretation, which Boyce 
has giyen with great clearness (pp. eil.) of Kant’s doctrine ; of course, I do 
not accept Boyctf a doetnnA although I leoogniae its yalue as an interoretatum 
of that of Kant. My brief references haye the yalne of simple explanationa. 
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doctrine may, or rather must, also be called realistic. And 
it is realistic in so far as subjectiTistic, subjectivistic in so 
far as realistic. 

In order that aU this may be clear, it does not seem out 
of place to repeat a few thmgs already mentioned.^ 

A particular subject is not the only particular subject. 

If there were no other activities, opposed to that which 
constitutes it, different from that in which the real think- 
ing or the existence of the particular subject consists, 
such a subject would not be particular; it would not 
recognise those limits to its field of action, which in point 
of fact it recognises. Its field of action, in fact, is liimted 
only in so far as it is limited by the fields of action of other 
opposed activities. It appears moreover manifest from 
what has been previously established, that the opposed 
activities, those other activities, are each of them a doing- 
thinking, in the same way as the activity which recognises 
itself to be limited by them is a domg-thinldng : an 
activity which could not be resolved into a doing-thinldng 
(more or less subconscious) is nothing but a meaningless 
word. 

Further, a unique subject would not even be spon- 
taneous, that is to say, it would not exist. Spontaneity 
and particularity (the being one of many connected with 
each other) are one. To do is simply to overcome resist- 
ances ; but resistances exist only for hiin who acts. We 
do, in so far as we react ; the doing implies, both a 
determinate element (determinate with regard to him 
who acts), viz. the resistance, and an indeterminate 
element, the doing, the reacting : the former external, the 
latter internal, but each correlative to the other. Suppress 
spontaneous action, and you will have made determinate 
variation impossible, as we have seen. Inversely, suppress 

> The reeder who doei not like repetitione may pais on to the next 
puagn^ 
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detenninate vaiiation, the lesistance, and you will have 
made spontaneous action impossible. 

A particular subject th^^fore is not the only particular 
subject. Its existence implies the existence of other par- 
ticular subjects. And consequently, of the particular 
subject it cannot be said that it has an absolute existence 
in itself. The consciousness which the subject has of 
itself, and which is one with the existence of the subject, 
implies a reality, which is, in a certain sense, external to 
the subject itself. The particular subject which denies 
external reality, disowns its own particularity, disowns 
itself ; it thinks in opposition to that law, which is its own 
essential constituent : it denies explicitly what it asserts 
implicitly — ^that, without which there would be neither 
its own asserting nor its own denying. 

It is clear, in what sense reahty is called external. Each 
subject is particular : the consciousness of one and the 
consciousness of another (we are speaking of consciousness, 
not of its content,) are two. Therefore, the other subject 
is outside me, as to that which constitutes its own par- 
ticularity. StiU, the activity of the other subject is neither 
segregate nor capable of being segregated from my own, 
for my own would not exist without the resistance opposed 
to it by the activity of the other. And the activity of the 
other implies my own, m the same way as my own implies 
the activity of the other ; that is to say, that which I have 
considered as another subject, is another subject; and 
my knowing it to be another subject is as essential to it 
as it is essential to me to be known as a subject by the 
other subject.^ 

ObTiooaly, the comition which one subject has of another la m genenl 
onl^ implicit and su^nscioas and always limited , os particnlaT, e- 
subject has something of its own, which cannot be m the consciousness 01 
another subject liy thinking is not the Uunkmg of Peter , but I know 
this ; and my knowing this is precieelr my knowing that Peter is a subject 
like myself, another subject. For subiects imply each other, both with 
regard to their existence and with r^aid to their knowledge. 
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HOW THB TWO CONCEPTIONS OP NECE8SITT AEE 
IDENTIFIED 

Thus reality can be resolved into a multitude of subjects 
(and, of course, of their actions or manifestations, which 
are a doing-thinMng, generally subconscious). But it is 
no simple multitude, no chaotic multitude : it is a system, 
a unity of subjects. The unity consists in the inclusion of 
each subject in each of the other subjects ; the reciprocal 
inclusion of the subjects, the fact that each subject is the 
condition of the existence of every other, and its limit — 
this is what makes a system of the multitude. 

The unity of one subject, therefore, is also the unity of 
all taken together, the unity of the whole. This is the 
indubitable ground of the subjectivistic doctrine. But this 
is at the same time also the ground of the realistic doctrine. ^ 

In fact, reality is related to me, exists for me, only in so 
far as it is implicit in me. That reality, of which I can in 
any way assert the existence, is as such necessarily subject 
to the imity of myself, for 1 am the umty of it ; the forms 
or laws, which are consequences or expressions of the 
unity of my thinking, just because they are laws or forms 
of my thinking, are laws and forms of reality. Vice versa, 
1 exist only in so far as 1 am the unity of that reahty, of 
which I can assert the existence, or in so far as I imply 
reality. That which implies cannot subsist without that 
which is implied. And the implicit factor is not, in this 
case, absolutely dependent on the implying factor; for 

> I have oppoaed (and every one will see that it is no real opposition) 
« realism” to “subjoctiviam,” not to “ideabam." Having clearly explained 
the meanings of the terms which I nsc, it seems to me that I have done 
enough to be understood by any one who does not wish to miannderstand. 
As to the misunderstanding to which the extramelv intricate common 
terminology (grantiim that there is a common terminology) may give nse, 
1 am not to blame for Uiem. Whoever finds an amusement in quarrelling 
about words, may amuse himself with word& 
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it can be resolved into subjects, each of which is an im- 
plying factor, as 1 am, and in each of which I am imphcit. 

Consequently, we can and must say that the unity of 
the subject and the necessity of its thought constitute the 
unity and the necessity of reality, just as we can and 
must say that the unity and the necessity of reality 
constitute the unity of the subject and the necessity of 
its thought: the subjectivistic and the realistic doc- 
trines can be deduced reciprocally from each other, and 
coincide. 

I have spoken of “ that reahty, of which I can assert 
the existence.” There is no other; he who assumes 
another, must, contradicting himself, assume that this 
other exists. 

Necessity can be resolved into the unity of the subject, 
that is to say, of every subject, for every subject recognises 
necessity in consequence of the unity which is essential 
to it. On the other hand, a necessity which held good for 
one subject and not for another, which were not universal, 
would be no necessity. Therefore, if we once recognise 
(and we cannot but recognise) the subjective character 
of necessity, we must then also recognise that subjects 
have essentially something in common. 

One identical element, numerically one only, must be 
constitutive of every subject, and must be the foundation 
of necessity. On the other hand, necessity is the law of 
spontaneity; it would not exist without spontaneity, 
that is to say, without the many spontaneities. We find 
before us two principles, which seem antithetic, and which 
nevertheless imply each other. It is impossible to reconcile 
them, without recognising that the subjects are many 
considered as spontaneous, and that the existence of each, 
the spontaneity of each, is conditioned by the existence 
of every other. Each one includes the totality of them 
all, just in so far as it is different from every other : the 
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common factor could neither exist without the particular 
factor, nor the particular without the common. 

7 . 

THOUGHT AND BEING 

The totality of the subjects and of their manifestations 
or of the facts to which they give rise, is implicit in each 
subject. I know very little, both about the universe and 
about myself (that is to say, about that particular 
organism of facts which I call, in the more proper and 
stricter meaning, myself). My definite cognition is 
extremely limi ted. Nevertheless, there are no things the 
cognition of which is impossible to me because of an 
absolute and essential impossibUity. And every new 
cognition, which 1 may in any way obtain, is the actua- 
tion of a potentiality which I already possessed ; it is 
the development, m the clearness of my consciousness, of 
something which was already before in me in a sub- 
conscious and involved form. Therefore we must say 
that the totality is implicit in the subject; but, os a 
totality, only implicit. 

The totality, as implied by the subject, can be resolved 
into the concept of Being (quite indefinite Being : this 
adjective must always be tacitly understood). In other 
words, there is no subject which does not think Being 
more or less clearly or subconsciously. The totality is 
implicit in me, in so far as 1 think Being. Or again, my 
thinking of Being, my having the concept of Being, is 
nothing but my being (in so far as 1 am at least a sub- 
conscious subject, capable of knowing,) essentially related 
to the totality. 

There is nothing of which I must not say that it is a 
Being. Of nothing can I say anything, unless 1 say first 
of it : it is a Being. I know only determinations of Being. 
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Even the distinction between being and change ciin be 
resolved into a determination of Being : there are some 
beings which endure, and some which pass away : fact is 
a Being, the existence of which consists in passing away, 
in change. Moreover, all that which I know about any- 
thing, that is to say, about any determination of Being, 
is again a determination of Being. 

Obviously, the indeterminate exists only in its deter- 
minations. This I know, for when I think the indeter- 
minate I simply make abstraction from determinations ; 
the indeterminate is therefore nothing but an abstraction, 
a concept which would not exist without a thinker. But 
abstraction, on the other hand, is possible. The in- 
determinate therefore does not exist in itself ; but neither 
do determinate and single realities exist each in itself, 
separately : they exist only in so far as they have in 
common one and the same indeterminate ground — Being. 
Reality is one and manifold — one in so far as manifold, 
manifold in so far as one. Its existence consists in the 
existence of a multitude of elements, which however do 
not subsist each by itself, for the existence of each con- 
sists in its being an element of reality. 


EXAMINATION OP SOME DOCTRINES CONCERNXNG BEINa 

On the contrary some maintain that the Being posited 
(predicated) when we say “this is” is not real, but is 
simply an ens ratimis^ a bond of concepts, a subjective 
copula. 1 The concept of Being, although it is the <primum 
oognitum, in the sense that nothing can be known but by 
means of it, is merely a collective concept, a kind of 
receptacle of all others. Being is not a genus, for there 
are no differences outside Being ; the unity of Being is 

1 SmuLLAKOiB, S. Tkomu d?Afuin (Pans, IBIO), Vol II, pp 183-3. 
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nothing but an analogical unify ; that is to say, all things 
which we can designate exhibit, in so far as beings, 
common properties, and have real relations with each 
other, but without constituting for that reason a real 
unify which would be something more than a collec- 
tion.^ 

But collections, and the corresponding concepts, have 
no doubt a ratio eaaendt. The ratio sometimes is to be 
ultimately referred simply to an act of choice. Peter, for 
instance, says about certain money : it is my own. He 
says so on the ground of a civil order, not capriciously ; 
cuiyhow, the order which serves to him as ground, cannot 
be conceived independently of the forms in which 
humanity has historically developed. We are, in this 
and similar cases, within the field of choice. Here, how- 
ever, it has to be noticed that the choice of man and the 
history of man still belong to reality ; not even in such 
cases is it right to speak of collective concepts without a 
corresponding reality. 

In other cases, although a certain influence of choice 
(and of the historical conditions from which it is impossible 
to separate it,) may still be recognised, it is necessary to 
recognise also, in arbitrary formations, a corresponding 
reality altogether independent of choice. For instance, a 

' Op. oU., VoL I, pp. S7-8i The reason wbf Being comes to be considered 
simply as a collective concept (“ime simple accolade," SBRTiLi.aNOi& Le.) 
18 tne fear of otherwise falling into pantheism This we shall discuss later, 
when we shall have to speak of God , at present, Being is for ns the founda- 
tion common to all particular subjects But it is well to notice the following 
pasMgeofS Thomas ea, quae de Deo et rebus aliiBdicnntur,piaedicantui 

. . analogice, hoe ett sseundum ordmcm . . ad aliquod vmm.” (The itahcs 
are nune.) “ Quod qnidem dupliciter contingit ; uno modo, secundum quod 
mnlta habent respectum ad aliquod unuin, sieut secundum respectum ad 
unam sanitatem animal dicitnr sanum at ejns snbjectum, medicina nt ejus 
effectivum . . ; alio modo, secundum quod dnomm attenditnr ordo . . 

non ad aliqnid altemm, ad unom ipeomm Hujusmodi igitur 

nomina de Deo et rebus aliu non dicuntur analogice secuMom pnmum 
modom” , and therefore, aeeordmg to the ether ef the im> ways/ Compare 
Svmm c. Oent Lib I, c. zxzrv Mr SnanuiasaBB, Le., in the note, 
quotes & Th c. Qentes c. xxxa, xxuv and xxv, without specifying the book. 
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dolphin is a Tnaninruil according to naturalists, and a fiah 
according to fishermen ; the difierence between the two 
concepts proves that in both there is something arbitrary ; 
it cannot however be denied, that the dolphin is in 
some characters like a horse, and in some others like a 
tunny. 

Finally, in other casra the infiuence of choice on the 
mental product, on the concept, cannot be in any way 
admitted. Certainly, to have a concept is to think in a 
definite way ; and to think means to act, implies the 
spontaneity of the subject. But it implies spontaneity 
(in the cases to which we refer,) in so far as it is arbitrary 
thinking or not-thinking about certain things, not in so 
far as Aere may be something arbitrary in the way in 
which we think them. We believe, for instance, that the 
horse has four legs. Nothing has forced us to count the 
legs of the horse, it is true; but, supposing that we 
have counted them, we could only conclude that they are 
four. 


CONTINUATION 

It is needless to stop to demonstrate that Being is a 
concept of the last kind. Indeed, this character belongs 
especially to it. Whoever was not certain of the existence 
of a horse, and of the existence of its legs, could not say 
that the legs of the horse are four; he who had no 
concept of Being, would have no concepts of any kind ; 
he would not even be able to construct those which we 
have recognised to be arbitrary formations. 

To suppose that the unity of Being is nothing but a 
collective unity, is the same as to break up reality into a 
multitude of elements having no essential reciprocal 
relations. But such a reality would not be conceivable 
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by any subject (supposing but not granting, that subjects 

still existed) not even as a disintegrated multitude. 

I construct arbitrarily for myself a collection of things 
which, outside my arbitrary construction, have to each 
other none of the relations which I afterwards recognise 
in consequence of that construction ; for instance, 1 put 
in a bag clothes, books, etc. This I could not have done, 
unless, before my action, independently of my action, I 
had been already related to those things in certain ways. 
As they were all related to me, the things had already, at 
least indirectly, a relation to each other — a relation which 
is not an arbitrary product of mme, since it is the condition 
of my arbitrary act. 

A real unity of all the elements which for any reason 
are called real, is the necessary condition, nor only of 
any doctrine, but also of any conception, even the crudest, 
of any action. Real unity can be constituted only by 
something, which is common to all real elements ; and it 
is indeed difficult to understand what these elements can 
have in common, if we deny that Being is a character 
common to them all. 

“ But Being is not a genus, for there are no differences 
outside Being.” True, Being may not be a genus. But 
to infer from this that Being is only a collective concept, 
is not to reason with strict logic. W^e have recently seen 
that the concept of mammal is partly, although not 
entirely, arbitrary; and the same can be said of any 
generic concept. In so far as it is arbitrary, the 
genus can and must be called collective, at least in some 
way. 

However, it matters little whether the genus be 
collective in this way or in that, or not collective at all. 
What it is impossible to doubt, for the doubt itself implies 
the assertion doubted, is this, that Being is no collective 
concept. And what kind of concept will it be, if it is not 
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collective, nor yet generic ? It will be a concept mi 
generis, irreducible to the usual classes of the usual formal 
logic. This can be no cause for astonishment : Being, 
presupposed by every psychical formation, and therefore 
also by every classification, must elude classification. 

“ There are no differences outside Being.” Just so : Being 
is not subject to specification, but to concretion ; it 
does not receive differences, which are added to it from 
outside ; it develops into detenmnations, which are 
intrinsic to it. If concretes did not exist, Being also, 
which is their common ground, their unity, would have 
no existence ; but if Being did not exist, there would be 
also no concretes ; for concretes imply each other, that 
is to say, each concrete exists in so far as the rest exist, 
in fine, every concrete exists only as implied by the 
totahty, by the Being of which it is a determination. 


ABSTRACTION IN GENERAL ; KNOWLEDGE AS A 
CONSTRUCTION 

Therefore, the abstraction by which we think Being, 
differs profoundly from that by which we think any other 
concept. I should have none of the other concepts, unless 
I had the aptitude to think ; but I should have no apti- 
tude to think, unless I thought Being at least implicitly ; 
by recognising that particular beings, however they may 
be distinguished and however active, have all one common 
ground, I make myself explicitly conscious of that which 
is the indispensable condition of any reality, including 
my own thinking. 

The other concepts are constructed by me ; although 
it is true that none is entirely constructed by me, for 
each of them implies Being and also determinations of 
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Being which oenmot be reduced to mere eztemalisations 
of my spontaneity. My spontaneity can never be separ- 
ated either from the system of all, or from the partial 
limited systems which are nearest to it (1 am a child of 
my times and of my people ; I have formed myself in a 
certain environment of culture, etc.) ; notwithstanding 
all this, 1 still remain a particnlar spontaneity. All my 
thinking consists in a manifestation of my spontaneity, 
which, while it unfolds itself among others through a 
process of adaptation, manifests its own activity, does 
something of its own. In this sense, every concept of 
mine is, though not exclusively, a construction of my 
own. 

We must except the concept of Being. For, unless I 
thought Being at least implicitly, I should not be spon- 
taneous and should not exist. Of course, the Being 
implicit in me does not become explicit without action on 
my part ; even my explicit idea of Being is a product of 
my spontaneity. But the function of my spontaneity, 
with regard to it, is not in the least degree constructive, 
but merely recognitive ; I do not create, nor share in 
creating. Being : I simply make explicit to myself, or 
recognise, the Being implicit m my particular spontaneity, 
and in all things. 

All that is necessary in the varying of reality, can be 
resolved into the unity of Being. But in the veuying of 
reality not everything is necessary, for the unity of B^g 
implies the multiphcity of spontaneities. Each single 
spontaneity, as such, is not necessitated. But it is limit^ ; 
whence it follows that the sum of spontaneous acts taken 
together constitutes a system, in which, precisely by means 
of spontaneity, necessity asserts itself. 

The varying of reality may be considered from a double 
point of view. We have, on the one hand, reality which 
successively assumes ever new forms ; on the other hand. 
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the subjects which, in order to externalise themselves 
better in reality, endeavour to know it, to conceive its 
forms.^ 

The forms of reality which cannot be resolved into 
Being, are essentially variable. And our knowing them 
is, in short, nothing but a way of guiding ourselves in the 
midst of reality, such as it is presented to us in fact. The 
concepts, at which we arrive in this way, obviously are 
not invariable, absolute, neither with regard to reality, 
nor with regard to the subject. They are results of our 
endeavours to adapt ourselves to the reality of fact, and 
means by which we improve our adaptation. The reality 
amid which we try to guide ourselves, is that which 
touches us most closely, and is chiefly, though fools do 
not reflect about it, a human reahty : everyone, whether 
he reflects about the fact or not, has much more to do with 
his own fellow-creatures, than with rocks, with water, or 
with stars. 

The knowledge so obtained is therefore essentially a 
constructed knowledge, a product of spontaneity— not 
of individual caprice, but of the systematisation of single 
spontaneities into the whole of human society and of 
human culture. It is therefore an historical formation, 
and cannot but develop historically : its being a know- 
ledge consists in its being such a formation ; I say the 
truth, if what I say has its rottb mendi in preformed 
culture, and is a means to the further development of 
culture. 

1 It ii uaelMB to recall to mmd, that the double point of view u a double- 
neu only of point of view the varying of reahty u simplT the unfolding 
of the suh^ecta, each one as it beat can among the rest ; the duplicity of the 
point of view corre^nda to the distmctiou between concrete doing-thmking 
and that moment 01 it which u abstract thinking. 
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11 . 

OP A KNOWLEDGE WHICH IS AT THE SAME TIME THE 
BEING OP REALITY. INTRINSIC TRUTH AND HISTORICAL 
TRUTH 

But when we reach Being, we are outside the field of 
secondary forms, variable on the part of reality and 
always somewhat artificial on the part of the subject ; we 
are outside the field of knowledge of fact, of factual (and 
not seldom, fictitious) knowledge. Our knowledge, then, 
is no longer simply a means, by which we guide ourselves 
in the midst of reality ; it is a knowing, which is at the 
same time a being one with reality — which is the being 
of reality. 

And Being is the end at which we aim, only in a certain 
sense. It is such for reflection ; but the reflective pro- 
ceeding would not have been possible, if Bemg had not 
been 'always implicitly present in it from the outset. 
Outside Being nothing exists, not even the possibility 
of research — a possibility which is not however, as perhaps 
some imagine, the least of realities. 

In Being, which is the unity of the manifold spon- 
taneities and of their manifestations, reality and thought 
strictly coincide. Therefore, every thought, every 
attempt, not only to know, but to formulate an hypo- 
thesis, a doubt, even a negation, implies the idea of Being. 
Vice versa he who thinks Being, has knowledge, although 
he knows no particular being. He thinks, he knows, not 
an abstract unity, but the umty of things — ^that character 
of them, in which the reality of their bemg consists. 

We diRtingiiiRh in reality — 

1. The mere form of unity, Bemg together with every- 
thing which is deduced from it : real form, as unity of 
multiplicity; and 
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2. Matter of fact, resulting from the unfolding of the 
single spontaneities, each of which unfolds itself under 
those conditions which are imposed on its unfolding 
by the unfolding of the rest. 

By studying reality under the former aspect, we con- 
struct philosophy ; by studying it under the latter, we 
construct science. 

Science and philosophy are constructed by reason, 
which develops in constructing them. And in both we 
have to distinguish an intrinsic truth and an historical 
truth. 

A doctrine (scientific or philosophic) is intrinsically true 
when it is the explication of that implicit element, of 
which it claims to be the exphcation ; so, to produce an 
example of which we have already made use, the solution 
of a problem is intrinsically true, when under its explicit 
form it coincides with the solution implied by the enuncia- 
tion of the problem. 

A doctrine is historictdly true, when, and in so far as, 
it is valuable as a means for the further development of 
thought — and not only, when and in so far as it gives rise, 
as is always the case, to certain consequences. It is 
necessary that in the consequences thought should unfold 
itself more and more vigorously, make actual its own 
intrinsic potentiality, realise the life of which it is capable. 
Historical truth obviously implies intrinsic truth. 

Historical truth is the same both for science and for 
philosophy. But as concerns intrinsic truth, there is an 
essentid difference between the one study and the other. 

The reality of fact studied by science is, although 
dominated by necessity, contingent ; as such, it is infinitely 
varied, and indefinitely, unpredictably, variable. Each 
spontaneity, within the limits prescribed to it by its 
relations to the other spontaneities, is capricious ; whence 
it follows, that an element of indetennination makes its 
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way even in the relatione between spontaneities (relations, 

on which the laws of variation depend). 

Science therefore cannot be constructed strictly a priori ; 
it cannot be exhausted, and is never definitive. It is 
founded essentially on experience ; and its intrinsic truth 
is yet an historical truth ; we mean that being intrinsic- 
ally true consists, for science, in being a history of the 
reality of fact, which varies without end.^ 

But every varying, without excepting the varying of 
doctrines, implies the unity of Being, the necessity 
implicit in Being. Therefore, the intrinsic truth of 
phfiosophy cannot be resolved into historical truth. 

No doubt, philosophy also develops in time ; and any 
philosophical opinion, whether systematic or not, whether 
published in print or not, has an historical value, positive 
or negative : it helps or hinders the effort of man towards 
an ever clearer consciousness of himself. But these are 
considerations of relatively secondary importance. 

Philosophy in substance is nothing but the doctrine of 
Being ; everything else is a cumbrous accessory, which 
has to be removed, and which is being gradually removed. 
And a doctrine of Being is either true or not true ; if it 
is true, and in so far as it is true, it is true definitively ; its 
intrinsic truth cannot be resolved into histoncal truth : 
it is a condition of history, and therefore outside, and 
above, history. 

The histoncal construction of philosophy consists in 
the successive explication of an implicit factor, in which 
there is no succession — which is always, necessarily, the 
same. 

> "Natan,” u Leopardi remarka not leea profoundly than poetioally, 
"proeeeda by anoh a long way that she weme to stand i^l ” (La Otnabra) 
Hraoe the illuaion, which naa hated ao long, but from which we are beginning 
to free oaraelvea, that science (of natan, or of reality of fact) may be or may 
become definitive. 
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EXISTENCE AS A SUBJECnVE-OBJECTIVE UNITY. 

We have said that reality and thought coincide in 
Being. They coincide even in the subject; for the 
existence of the subject is simply its thinking, or its 
thinking itself. Naturally, we must not confuse together 
thought with explicit thought. Even the thought of man 
is always, for the most part, implicit ; even a small boy 
is, implicitly, convinced of this, when he says, not without 
reason, that he knows his lesson, although he does not 
think the whole of it explicitly. The existence of the 
subject consists in its being present to itself, although 
such a presence, in a non-developed subject, is sub- 
conscious ; an element, the reahty of which could be 
resolved into its appearing to another, would be no 
subject. In this sense, we can and must say that the 
essential constituent of the subject is self-consciousness.* 

The subject, in order to know itself, that is to say in 
order to exist, must know itself as a Being, t.e. as a 
determination of Being, that is to say, as one in particular 
of many subjects which imply each other, coimected m 
the umty of Being. The subject has consciousness of 
itself, only in so far as it is conscious of something else ; 
it has consciousness of something else, only m so far as it is 
conscious of itself ; the other and the self constitute a 
unity — the unity of Being. 

Therefore, Being is not only the unity of the totality ; 
it is also the unity of each subject — ^that, which makes a 
subject of every subject. A subject is such in so far as 
it implies the rest, or in so far as it implies Being. 

We are led once more to recognise the perfect coincidence 

* Perhaps, the term “ seU^stibcoiucioasneM,” would not be out of place for 
undevdoped sabjectB. But it is not wdl to invent barbarone words, when 
there u no absolute need. 
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of the two doctrines which we have above distinguished 
by the respective names subjectivistic and realistic. 
The content is the same, numerically one and the same, 
for both ; the difEerence is in the way in which the 
content is considered, it consists in expression more than 
in anything else. 

The subjects, although they are many, or rather, 
because they are many, constitute a unity — the unity of 
Being. Each subject exists, and is all that it is, m so far 
as it is an element of unity, in so far as it is a determination 
of Being. Consequently, all that a subject may say, aU 
that may be said of a subject, or of any number of subjects, 
of their manifestations and of the interference of their 
manifestations — all this has its ultimate foundation in 
the umty, or universahty, or necessity of Being. ^ The 
realistic doctrine proves to be incontestable. 

Vice versa. Being is a thought of the subject ; it exists 
in so far as it is thought by the subject. And it is not one 
of the many thoughts which a subject may form or not, 
ad Itbitum ; it is an essential thought, constitutive of the 
subject, without which the subject would not exist — a 
thought, therefore, which the subject finds in himself, 
as he finds his own self m himself. The subject recognises 
that the other subjects are implied by him, for he knows 
that the other subjects are determinations of the Being 
thought by him. The Being thought by the subject is 
therefore the whole of Being. In other words, the unity 
of reality is the subject, and nothmg but the subject. But 
whence does the subject infer that the content does not 
belong as exclusively to him, as the consciousness of which 
it is the content does, if not precisely from such content, 
in so far as it is the content of his particular consciousness, 

' That «ach a necessity does not ezdode, hut on the eontnuy impbee, the 
^rataneitiee of the snbjecta, u a point, on which it is no use to inaiit any 
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in BO far as it is constitutive of himself ? The necessity, 
therefore, which the subject recognises in things, has its 
root in the subject himself : it is the necessity of his own 
thought.^ The subjectivistic doctrine also proves to be 
incontestable. 

The coincidence of the two doctrines, the strict unity of 
the content proves to be no less incontestable. Universal 
Being is not outside the subject ; it is a constituent 
of the subject. The unity of reahty, the root of necessity, 
IS therefore the subject; but not every subject on his 
own account, not the subject in that which belongs 
exclusively to him — ^in his spontaneous and conscious 
being — ; the unity of reahty is the subject in that which 
he has in common with others, it is the content of his 
particular consciousness. All are in each ; and therefore 
the existence of each is a being m every other; the 
proposition that each is the umty of the whole, and the 
proposition that each is subject to the unity of the whole, 
while they seem to contradict each other, are simply two 
different ways of expressing the same thing. 

' The poesibility of error can be resolved into the possibilitj, inseparable 
from spontaneity, of forming thonghts which exclude each other , each of 
which 18 contained separately in the unity of the subject, but which cannot 
be included together in the unity of the subject, cannot be reeolved into a 
thought. On this point, we think it needless to insist 



CHAPTER VI 


UNITY AND MULTIPLICITY 


1 . 

DEPTNinON OF THE THEME. 

The universe is a system. 

By this formula, which we shall call the fundamental 
formula,^ we assert that the universe is at once one and 
manifold. Or rather, that it would not be one, if it were 
not manifold ; nor manifold, if it were not one. 

When applied to the objects of common (vulgar or 
scientific) cognition, unity and multiplicity exclude each 
other : many things are not one thing ; one thing is not 
many things. By our formula, we maintaiu that, when 
applied to the universe, unity and multiplicity not only 
do not exclude each other, but condition and imply each 
other ; so that the two characters, apparently irrecon- 
cilable, are inseparable and coessential. 

* “ Yonr ” formula— It will be o^ected — ii intuitive and well known ; it 
expretnes a truth of common aenge. I^ere u no person of ordinary cultivation, 
who has no concept of a system and who is not convinced that the universe is 
a system. Certainly, (we answer,} our philosophy simply makes evident 
snmBt.biTip which everyone thinks — somethinR whi^ must be thoi^t, for 
not to think this “flung” would bo to exclude every thought. Fhikieophy, 
we believe, has nothing else to do But this, which it hw to do, is not so 
easy, os some imagine. We oU know in some way the supreme truth , other- 
wise no one would be able to discover it. But the cogmtiom which we all 
have of it, (the vulgar, non-philoaophio cognition,) is an involved cogmtian, 
which we have to make clear and explicit to onramvee if we wish to possess 
It firmly He who thinks that simple common sense is sufficient to juati^ 
philosophical assertions or negations (no one con rMlly dispense with such 
assertions or negations), wishes for the end without the means. To put 
common sense in the place of pbfloeophy is to construct a philosophy in 

134 
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All this is soon said, but not equally soon understood. 
He who is not satisfied by an empty formula, will ask us 
to determine with clearness and with precision the 
meaning of that which we have declared to be funda- 
mental. 

The meaning of the formula, we say, consists in its 
being the smmnary and condition of every other meaning. 

That there are significant formulas no one will deny. 
But no formula remains significant, when it is con- 
sidered altogether separately. The meaning of a pro- 
position tacitly implies the meanings of the terms ; and 
the meaning of every term implies the meanings of other 
terms, of other propositions. 

Single inteUi^ble assertions and negations imply each 
other — all of them, though not all in the same way. 
And they are intelligible in so far as they imply each 
other. They all imply one and the same condition. And 
the formula which we have called fundamental, has a 
meaning, a value, in so far as it makes that condition 
explicit. This is what we maintain, and what we intend 
to explain. 

It is not enough to explain a formula (it will be objected); 
it IS further necessary to show that the formula is true. 

A particular proposition (one having a Umited value) 
may be significant, and nevertheless not true. I say, for 
instance, this ring is of gold. I may be mistaken, although 
1 know what 1 am saying. For, between the concept which 
I apply, and the being to which I apply it, there is a 
difference ; the difference may be such, as to exclude 
the possibility of applying the first to the second. 

But in a proposition which is really universal, meaning 
and truth coincide. For, the distinction between thought 
and being, true and significant with regard to everything 
else, is no longer significant or true with regard to the 
universal. If the distinction between thought and being 
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is abolished, the distinction between meaning and trnth 

also vanishes. 

The meaning of the fondamental foimnla must consist 
in its being the condition of every meaning. The formnla, 
granted that it has such a meaning, is also, for that same 
reason, indispensable, or absolntely true. 

2 . 

EXPLANATIONS. 

A plulosophio conception of the universe is, in so far as 
it is philosophic, of an extreme simplicity. 

For philosophy is not concerned with particulars, which 
are infinite and infinitely variable ; but it inquires into 
the one condition of the infinite particulars, the invariable 
condition of infinite varying. It does not naake a collec- 
tion of objective cognitions ; but it wishes to understand 
the possibility of objective cognition. If there is a 
knowledge, if knowled^ is not irremediably disconnected 
and chaotic, the indispensable presupposition, or condition 
of all knowledge, cannot be but one alone. 

Hence also, the philosophic conception of the universe, 
that is to say, the philosophic essence of a conception of 
the universe, can be justified in one way only, a way which 
is intrinsically simple. For its justification, as we have 
just lately remarked, must coincide with the statement 
of it : the former, as weU as the latter, must be one only 
and simple. 

In the preceding pages our conception of the universe 
has been already stated and at the same time justified. 
From a strictly logical point of view, it would therefore be 
useless to add anything else. Indeed, each of the pre- 
ceding chapters contains all that is essential, together 
with a good deal which is superfluous. So that, in what 
we are going to add, we cannot but repeat ourselves. 
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And, instead of writing over again, we ought to think 
of Tnftlnng a brief summary of what we have written so 
far. 

Vrom a strictly logical point of view, this is true. But to 
satisfy the requirements of logic only, is not enough, does 
not avail. 

I say : this book is worth a crown. A small boy will 
think that the real measure of the worth is one of those 
pieces of silver, which are called crowns. He will under- 
stand better when he knows that the crown can be replaced 
by five shilhngs, or sixty pence, etc. 

The logic of a doctrine can be resolved, in the mind of 
him who wishes to learn or understand the doctrine, mto 
the law, or intrinsic order, of certain psychical processes. 
He who wishes to arrive at a form, and reahse it in him- 
self, must assimilate to himself the matter, of which it 
is the form. 

And the task is not easy. He who writes, speaks about 
certain things. He who reads, understands as well as he 
can, accordmg to his own special preparation, or his own 
want of preparation ; according to his own capacity, and 
according to his wish to study, to reflect ; according to 
his own preconceptions, which are not seldom altogether 
foreign to the argument, but not less efficacious for that 
reason ; and he takes it into his head, that the other has 
spoken to him of something entirely different. 

The logical connection of thought, sufficient in geometry 
where no material misunderstanding is possible, for the 
things treated by geometry can be reduced to a few simple 
very common abstractions, is insufficient in philosophy, 
where one of the most serious difficulties, if not the chief 
difficulty altogether, consists in the facility of misunder- 
standing. 

I must take care that my words be understood in the 
sense in which I use them. To this end, I must present 
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the questions under various aspects ; so that the reader 
may, if only he hkes, become familiar with my way of 
expressing myself. The variety, of course, has nothing 
essential in itself, for the questions and solutions are those 
given, nor could they be different. In substance it is only 
the expression which is varied. The varying of expression 
makes it possible for the reader to overcome the personal 
element inseparable from expression. 


3 . 

CONCEPT OP A SYSTEM. 

We all know limited, particular systems. And it might 
seem that we arrive at the conception of the universe 
as a system, by extending to the whole universe a con- 
ception which was suggested to us by the observation of 
some parts of the universe. Let us see, whether by ex- 
plaining that character by which we say that a definite 
portion of the universe constitutes a system, we shall 
succeed in understanding with clearness what “ system ” 
means, when it is predicated of the universe. 

Each of those manifold bodies, which we call the planets 
and the sun, has an individuahty of its own. What is 
the reason, why they are said to form together a system, 
not a simple accidental aggregate ? The planets and the 
sun are, relatively, very close to each other, and very 
remote from every other body ; their aggregate is spatially 
well circumscribed, it might however be a simple aggregate. 
The true reason, why the aggregate is recognised by us 
as a system, is that the planets and the sun gravitate 
all towards each other, and only towards each other. So 
it seems at first sight. 

But, in the first place, it is not strictly true that the 
planets and the sun gravitate only towards each other. 
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The gravitatioiial actions, while they are within the system 
such as they are supposed to be, will also take place 
between the bodies of the system and the stars. That 
such external actions are so s%ht as to escape our measure- 
ments, as not to influence the configuration of the system, 
we are ready to admit ; but these external actions are not 
for that reason less real. Whence it follows, that the 
solar system does not subsist by itself ; that it has rela- 
tions to something else, which we can neglect up to a 
certain point, but which are essential to it ; that it can 
be conceived only as a portion of a vaster system. 

Further, two bodies which gravitate towa^ each other, 
are, although visibly distant and although foreign to each 
other with regard to other characters, inseparably con- 
nected with each other as concerns gravitation. Each 
of them occupies dynamically the same space as the other, 
so that the two might be said to be one body ; and never- 
theless, in that same space, each constitutes a distinct 
dynamical centre. The two bodies are, as concerns their 
gravitations, inseparable and separate ; each implies the 
other in so far as it is opposed to the other, and is opposed 
to the other in so far 6is it imphes the other. They are 
neither two, nor one, and they are at the same time both 
one and two ; briefly, their mutual gravitation has the 
system as its condition. The concept which we hoped to 
illustrate by means of a familiar example is presupposed 
by the very example by means of which we hoped to 
make it clear. 

And each of those particular wholes which are com- 
monly considered as systems, gives rise to the same 
difficulties. A bundle of sticks may be called in some way 
a system. What is it, which makes it a system ? Obvi- 
ouriy, the withe by which the sticks are bound together. 
But the withe would not connect the sticks together, 
would not make a system of them, unless its parts were 
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joined to each other ^th some firmness; or, in othet 

words, unless the withe were itself already a system. 

Therefore, a particular system always leads us back to 
another, then to another, etc. In conclusion, it is impos- 
sible to understand a particular system without considering 
it as a part of the universe, and without considering the 
universe as a system. 


4 . 

SYSTEM OP COGNITIONS. 

The problem of understanding the universe, that is to 
say of understanding how the universe constitutes a 
sy^m, how unity and multiplicity are associated in it 
and imply each other in it, may seem to surpass the powers 
of the human intellect. 

To begin with, we have (each man has) certain cogni- 
tions. And nothing prevents us from attempting to 
reduce our cogmtions — considered simply as cognitions 
which we possess — to a system. 

I am speaking of “ cognitions,” that is to say, of opinions 
which have a value, of true opinions, not of erroneous or 
problematic opinions. In what way we succeed in dis- 
tinguishing the opinions which certainly have a value, 
from those of which it is not certain whether they have it 
or not, and from those which have no value, is a question 
which it would be useless to discuss. There are certain 
sciences, however incomplete; therefore the distinction 
of which we were speaking, is made, in whatever manner 
it may have been made. And it existed long before the 
construction of the single sciences : the man, who was in 
a state of total ignorance, would not be able to construct 
a science, could not subject his own opinions to a skepsis ; 
indeed, he would have no opinions at all. 

Only after constructing the system of cognitions, wtiftll 
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we know vihat precisely is the value of those cognitions of 
which we know that they have a value. But before con- 
structing it, or even before ascertaining the possibility of 
constructing it, we know that this and that and the other 
opinion have each a value, are cognitions, are positively 
certain. What is merely a positive certainty, is yet no 
philosophy ; but in so far as it is positively certain, it is 
independent of the explicit cognition of philosophy. 

The cognitions which we possess, whatever their con- 
tents may be, are aU cognitions which we have concerning 
some portions or dements of the universe. And the 
universe of which we are speaking, is that concerning 
parts or elements of which we have certain cognitions.^ 

If, therefore, we succeed in reducing our cogmtions to a 
system, the system so constructed will be the cognition 
of that system which is the universe. (The object is in- 
separable from the subject; reality and cognition are 
fundamentally identical.) 

Ciognitions, to form a system, must be joined all together 
by means of explicitly known relations. They must be 
jomed all together, that is to say, it is necessary that each 
of them, directly or indirectly, should become related to 
every other. 

Let us imagine two propositions, that is as much as to 
say, two opinions, inconsistent with each other. They 
will not both be true ; that is to say, both will not be 
cognitions. Inconsistency is a relation which can exist 
between two propositions, or between two opinions, but 
not between two cognitions ; and which therefore we must 
set aside. 

Between two cognitions of min e there is always a relation, 
in so far as both belong to me. Two propositions, however, 

> Can one who speaks of a reality, which he calls unknowable, know what 
he IS saying ? If so, the reality of which he is speaking, is known to him in 
as much as he speaks of it ; his disoonise cannot refer in any way either to 
the nnknowabl^ or to the unknown. 
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of which I recogmse the inconsistency, belong also to me. 
That relation between two cognitions, which is constituted 
by their being included m one and the same unity of 
consciousness, does not seem therefore suflScient to join 
them in the unity of a system. 

In an attempt to investigate whether all our cognitions 
(note that I say “all”) can be joined together into a 
system, it is not requisite that those cognitions should be 
tdl taken into consideration, one by one. In fact, we already 
know, before the attempt is made, many relations between 
cognitions; indeed it is known that many of these 
relations are essential constituents of the cognitions be- 
tween which they are established. I know something of 
geometry, and something of Greek grammar. My cogni- 
tions of geometry constitute, and they would not exist 
unless they constituted, a system, though partial and 
limited ; so also do my cognitions of Greek grammar. 
It would be useless, or worse, to propose to build up again 
these or other partial systems, which are already built. 
But what relation is there between geometry and Greek 
grammar 1 Here is a problem not yet solved. 

It is however in any case a particular problem, of which 
we shall naturally not treat; we have produced an 
example only for the purpose of briefly pointmg out, that 
our object must be that of making manifest those rela- 
tions which are not yet known explicitly. Among these, 
we shall treat those alone which have a character of 
universahty. 

The attempt, in order to be conclusive (m order that 
from its success or failure one may infer the possibility or 
impossibility of systematising cognitions), must not be 
hmited to ^borating afresh exphcit cognitions, but must 
go so far as to make their implications evident. 

We have cognitions already arranged into partial 
systems. Not one of these partial systems is altogether 
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without relations to others ; the supposition that partial 
systems can be reduced to the unity of one single system 
is not without foundation. But at present it is a simple 
supposition. It is not clear in what way all the partial 
systems are interconnected ; indeed, it is not fully certain 
whether they are so connected. In order that they may 
be connected, it is necessary that each one should imply, 
besides the explicit relations through which we know it 
as a partial system, further relations which are implicit 
also in every other. 

The possibility or impossibihty of solving the problem 
which we have proposed to ourselves depends on the 
existence or non-existence of universal relations.^ We 
must therefore pause a little to consider the relations 
with which we are acquainted. 


RELATIONS — CAUSAL AITO RATIONAL , DISTINCTION. 

Relations are distinguished as causal and rational. So, 
in the conscious life of the subject we distinguish practical 
doing and theoretical thinking. And in external reahty 
we distinguish matter of fact and logical form. To be 
sure, it is not possible to separate causahty and ration- 


je cognitions. It is, at the same time, an in^pensable 

both of thought and reahty We have to remember a former remark in 
the field of the umversal, reality and thought, between which it is possible 
and necessary to distingnish with rerard to other fields, are no longer dis- 
tinguishable Supposing that those ucta (we are speaking of real facts), the 
laws of which are summed up in Greek grammar, and those facts, the laws of 
which are summed up m mmetry, bad no mutual relations, there would aim 
be no mutual relations oetween those cogmtions, which we call Greek 
grammar and geometry respectively Vice versa, if all relation between the 
one and the other of those two systems of cognitions had to be excluded, it 
would be necessary to infer that there are no relations between the facts of 
the two corTseponding orders. To build up again the system of the nmvetse 
(to understand the universe as a system) and to build up the system of onr 
cogmtions are two different expressions for one and the same thing. 
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ality, as if they were two independent realities ; neverthe- 
less it is possible to distinguish them ; indeed, it is im- 
possible not to distinguish them. 

Let us consider in particular one of the processes of 
which subjective life is the result. It is called a thinking, 
or a doing, according to the prevalence in it of rational 
relations, or of causal relations ; or, to speak more properly, 
according as it has the object of making certain rational 
relations evident, or of realising certain causal relations. 
(Thus, we may also say — according as the attention which 
is directed to the process in order to characterise it and 
estimate it considers its logical, or its causal connections.) 

For instance, Peter solves a problem in geometry ; Paul 
climbs a mountain. Each develops a particular process 
very distinct from that of the other. And, no doubt, 
each of the two processes is intrinsically connected by 
rational relations and by causal relations. But the end, 
to which the first is directed, is only logical ; the end, to 
which the second is directed, is only practical. 

Peter cannot solve his problem without a practical 
doing — ^without accomphshmg actions, which will be the 
red causes of real effects. But the practical or causal 
factors might vary infinitely, while the logical connection 
of the process remains the same (I mean, the fundamental 
or essential relation, between the enunciation and the 
solution) ; therefore, although they have a great import- 
ance for Peter in so far as he is seeking a solution, they 
become altogether irrelevant to any one who wishes 
simply to know the solution. The process is capable of 
giving a solution only by means of its logical connections ; 
these could not stand by themselves alone, but they are 
the only ones of importance ; and the process is considered 
(obviously, to consider it so is to abstract) as a process of 
pure thought. 

Paul, in order to accomplish his intended ascent, must 
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act in conformity with certain (physical, physiological) 
laws. For he is indeed free to accomplish certain move- 
ments or certain others ; but the furtW practical conse- 
quences of an accomplished movement are then necessarily 
determined by the laws of equilibration and motion. We 
must remember that a law, in so far as it is necessary, in 
BO far as it determines the course of events, is always a logical 
law. In the process of ascent we have therefore to recognise 
that logic fulfils an indispensable function. But, on the 
other hand, it is clear that the explicit cognition of those 
laws, to which m any case Paul’s activity must adapt 
itself, is not essential at all ; that the place of cognition 
can be taken by habit, the foundations of which are alto- 
gether subconscious ; and that, if habit fads, even the 
most exact cognition is of no use. Therefore the process of 
climbing is considered (although it is true that to consider 
it so is again an abstraction) as a merely practical process. 

The same is to be said of so-called external reality. In 
it causal and rational relations imply and condition each 
other ; the ball presses on the cushion because it is placed 
upon the cushion ; the book, which was before on the 
shelf, is now on the writing-desk because I have changed 
its place. 

Nevertheless (or rather, just on account of this) the dis- 
tinction between the two classes of relations is manifestly 
evident. (leometry (I am not speaking of the process, by 
which a subject learns or constructs geometry,) knows 
nothmg of causal relations. And therefore it is outside 
time : in geometry, we often speak of the movement of a 
figure ; but to say that a figure moves thus or thus, is the 
same as to say that in space there are all those figures, 
each of which is improperly denoted as a position assumed 
by the single moving figure. On the contrary, a physics in 
which abstraction were to be made from causal relations, 
is absolutely impossible. 
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Paul ia bom after Peter, Peter after John ; therefore 
Paul is bom after John, llie argument is rationally con- 
nected; its meaning and its value are outside time, 
although its object consists of temporal relations. 


INDISPENSABIiENESS OF CAUSAL BELATIONS ; IHFOSSl- 
BILITY OF REDUCmO CAUSALITY TO KZTBA-TEHFORAL 
NECBSSITY. 


If facts, connected by causal relations (relations other 
than purely logical), did not happen, even our own thought 
would not exist. We have seen (just lately, and on other 
occasions) that our thinking can be resolved into a multi- 
plicity of facts, connected with each other by causal as 
well as by logical relations. That which makes this doing of 
ours into a thinking, that which enables us to consider sub- 
jective thinking as our cognition of a thought independent 
of us, is the possibility of abstracting from it (of con- 
sidering apart) the purely rational relations, of making 
the law of it thoroughly explicit ; thought is this law, or 
form, if we prefer to call it so ; form, in so far as we know 
it and in consequence of the way in which we know it, 
cannot subsist without some kind of matter (we do not say, 
without this or that matter in particular). 

But let us grant what absolutely cannot be granted ; 
let us suppose that it were possible to think independently 
of every fact and of every causal connection.^ 

Well, if the hypothesis mentioned were tme, we should 

> It u obviooB that caiual oonnection implies some kind of fact. It is not 
less trae that fact implies causal connection. We do not mean that eyeiy 
fact must he meielj an effect But elements, -which were joined onljr h7 
rational relations, ought to be invariable, for pure rational relations are 
outside tuna, mdependent of tune. A &ct which is not abeolntel^ outside 
all relation unphee of neceesitr other than rational relations, that is to say, 
causal relations ; how it implies them is another questian, on which we have 
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have no concept of reality. We should distiuguish neither 
subjectively between our practical doing and our theoretical 
thinking ; nor objectively between the thing and our 
cognition of the thing, between a datum of fact and the 
rational order to which the datum belongs. We should 
not distinguish ourselves from the universe, that is to say, 
we should not be self-conscious, — i.e. we should not exist. 
There would therefore also be no thinking (which we 
distinguish from thought, that is to say, from the thing 
thought) ; there would be nothing but thought — a purely 
logical thought. It would be something like geometry in 
itself ; that is to say, not like the cognition of geometry 
(for cognition implies the subject and his doii^), but hke 
that geometry which we are discovering painfully little by 
little, of which nobody ever knows more than a very small 
portion— a geometry without anybody who knows it, a 
finished geometry (complete, entirely constructed), without 
possibility of development. 

It is useless to inquire subtly, whether these consequences 
of the hypothesis mentioned are admissible, and whether 
they have a meaning. We make certain distinctions, which 
we could not make if we were reduced only to logical 
relations ; therefore, not everything is logical relation. 
And not only do we make these distinctions ; we make 
them necessarily. That pure thought shut up in itself, 
which does not even require the process of thinking, is 
at bottom nothing but the abstraction of the rationahty 
essential to actual thinking — ^it is a result at which we 
arrive by our actual thinking, and we could not speak of 
it, if it were not such a result ; it implies those very 
distinctions which it seems to exclude ; in fact, to have 
any concept and to distinguish it from ourselves, who have 
that concept, are one and the same thing. 

We are thus obliged to admit causal relations, that is 
to say relations other than logical, implying elements other 
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than concepts (elements of puie thought), vi*. elements of 
fact. The distinction between what is logical or rational, 
and what is a-logical or causal, has meaning in so far as it 
is implied by every other and is essential to every other. 

7 . 

CAUSALITY AND SUCCESSION. 

— I hear the sound of a trumpet, and then I see the sun 
rising ; I immerse a thermometer in warm water, and then 
I see the quicksilver rising in the thermometnc tube. I 
exclude in the first case, I assert in the second, a causal 
relation between the antecedent and the consequent. 
However, observation in both cases shows to me nothing 
but the succession of two facts. Certainly I can multiply 
my observations ; and then I shall recognise that the succes- 
sion, constant in the second case, is not constant in the 
first. But a relation remainB the same, whatever the 
number of times that it has been remarked ; each of the 
shillings of which a milliard is composed, is a shilling, 
neither more nor less than this single one. The number of 
observations, agreeing or disagreeing, may indeed give 
rise in me to the formation of various expectations. And 
that such various expectations have in fact a practical 
importance, is not to be denied. But it remains to know 
on what such practical importance is founded. Further, 
the relation between two facts remains the same, whether 
I have formed a practically useful expectation concerning 
it or not. There is no assignable standard by means of 
which it would be possible to distinguish causal relations 
from other relations. — 

The argument quoted above has only one defect : it touches 
the question, instead of penetrating into it. It is usual to 
say that certain facts are, and certain others are not, 
causally connected together. The argument quoted shows 
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evidently that such a distinction lacks a strict justification, 
and even a precise meaning. The complex H of the rela- 
tions between two facts A and B, and the complex K of the 
relations between two facts C and D, however different they 
may be, can never be said with reason to be specifically 
different, so that, for instance, K would imply causality 
and H would exclude it. If we could make certain that 
some facts are not causally connected, we could not main- 
tain that other facts are causally connected ; vice versa, 
granting that two facts (even two only) appear to be 
certainly connected causally with each other, it will be 
necessary to say that all facts are causally connected with 
each other, although not aU in the same way. Such is the 
incontestable logical consequence of the reasoning quoted. 
Whence, however, it is not to be concluded that the com- 
plex of relations between facts, and the complex of rela- 
tions between non-factual elements (for instance, between 
concepts ; in general, between formal elements), are not 
specifically different from each other. 

We assert that causality is absolutely beyond question. 
We assert, that is, that certain relations (called causal) 
are specifically distinguished from certain others (called 
non-causal) and are distinguished from them, in so far as 
the former possess certain characters (temporality, in- 
trinsic variability) which do not belong to the latter; 
between formal (non-factual) elements there subsist only 
relations of the second kind ; the first kind of relations, 
on the other hand, can only arise between material 
(factual) elements. And the specific difference between the 
former and the latter is therefore of the same order as the 
difference between matter and form. The distinction 
which we make has nothing to do with the common, 
purely empirical or habitual distinction, between facts 
which are believed, and facts which are not believed, to 
be causally connected with each other : therefore, a criti. 
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cism which exposes the philosophic woithlesaness of the 

oommon distinctioii, leaves the value of our own intact.^ 


8 . 

RELATIONS AND THEIR TERMS; ACCIDBNTAL AND 
NECESSARY RELATIONS. 

Every relation implies certain terms, that is to say 
elemente, whatever they may be, other than the relation 
considered, and having that relation to each other. In 
fact, if something existed or were thought independently 
of any other element, it would exist or would be thought 
as an absolute, not as a relation. The terms of a relation 
are at least two.* 

‘ Wc htve stated (briefly, but exactly) and duciuaed Hame’s cnticum of 
the concept of cause Hume u not wrong from h» own point of view ; but 
bu Mint of view le not euifliciently high The doctrine which we oppow to 
It (uready formulated in the Great PrMmt, and also above in the present 
Tolnme), is in subetance that which we all imply continually , we have 
done nothing bat try, perhaps not altomtber in vain, to make it explicit. 
Detached phrases, or even fragments of doctrme, which are mdicabons of a 
more or less vague mtoition of the same doctrine, and from which, if they 
were integrated and developed logically, it would be possible to infer the true 
doctrme, are not wanting For instance, A Codknoi {Ench d edta fonia- 
mmtalee, etc., Paris, 1911 , reprint of a ranch older publication) admits an 
“interv^e rau s^pare . la tbfone gtom^trique de la combinaiaon dee 
mouvements d’svec la th4one de la combinaisou dra forces " (p 10.3) , he re- 
marks that "sans le sentiment de I’effort exercd nous n’annons jamais Ihdte 
de corps* (p 193); with regard to the concept of force, and to Hume’s 
cnticism of the concept of canse, he notes that “let categories fondamentales 
s’enchament, sans ponrtant ^identifier” (p 101), and that "h mesure qne I’on 
s’flive auz Stages sapdneure du systime de noe connaissances " (not only so, but 
also, as we should say, as we go gradually deqier), “ I’lmportance de I’il&nent 
histonque grandit ” ^ 87). And history means a succeeeion of facts, which 
IS not a nierdy rational system : a omceptiom on which the writer inauta 
Thu u not all, nor even much , but it u aomettung. 

' A few words on the identiU of an element with itself (Identity and 
equality are not to be confnsed , for the latter implies always a couple of ele- 
ments, distingnuhable on account of some chaimct^ while in identitv the ele- 
ment must be numerically one alone. It u impossible to reduce nientit^ to 
equality ; on the contrary, equabty caimot be conceived without identity.) 
In A»A, the A’s ore two. ^ey are two as signs, and we are speaking of 
meanings. This is true ; but it is also true that we always thmk by means 
of signs. Just so identity implies the signs, and its object is that of pre- 
venting the multiplicity of signs bom cancealing the unity of meaning 
As we have two A*^ each of which has a meaning, the meanings (or objects) 
will seem two, they will be estimated as two, unlm we expressly assert their 
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The terms of a relation may be again relations. For 
instance, a distance of four miles is the half of a distance 
of eight miles. Here a relation between two distances is 
formulated ; now a distance is a relation. 

But it seems impossible to admit that in every relation 
the terms can be resolved into relations. Since every 
relation implies certain terms, it is manifest, that if the 
terms of every relation were again relations, the explicit 
formula of every relation would imply a process to infinity. 
This apparently must be excluded a priori : the impos- 

nmtj by wntuw Axe A. An element, nnmencally one, in order that it may 
be Bald to be alwayi identical witb itaeU, muit be mvanable. Wel^ if the 
■ingle myanable A were aliio the siiigle invariable object of thmluiig, we 
ahould not think of the alleged identity of A with iteeli (Note how m thu 
argument, in which we try to diepense with ngne, we are in reality making 
continual nae of ngne.) Nor can we lay that, by thinking, we make exphcit 
lomething which in the thought of A was before only im^cit ; in by 
A«c A we simply assert the uniqueness and invariability of A (as object, as 
meaning)— characters which, according to our hypothesis, we already knew 
before I think one single and invanable element (Or, if we prefer it, I think 
It as single and invanable , here it matters httle, whether those characters 
belong to the element in itself, or are aaenbed to it by the thought which 
oonsiders it) But my thmking tbia smgle invanable element breaks 
up neceasaniy into a variable multiplicity of cogitative acts. To think, 
either means nothing, or means to accomplish a procesa The content of 
thought IS always, at least in part, variable. Let ns suppose that 1 think A 
constantly , in any case the A, which 1 think constantly, is thought by me 
now together with B, now with C, etc ; this is a thinking or considering A 
several times. The multiplicity of the acts, by which A le thought, cannot be 
excluded even in the case that to think A were an mdispensable condition 
of thinking, and that therefore A were thought always necessarily ; a fortiori 
It cannot excluded m any other case 1 consider A a first tune, then a 
second time ; and 1 have present to my mmd both considerations. (1 have 
them present to my mmd, either both as remembered, or one as remembered 
and the other as actuid, or both as actual ; if both are actual, it will be neces- 
sary that the two should be distinguished on account of some other character. 
It IS useless to stop and notice how all this necessarily imphoa the use of cer- 
tain signs.) In the reality of the cc^tative process, the act and the object of 
consideration obviously constitute one uruty. As 1 have made two oansidera- 
tions about A, which are both present to my mmd, 1 have m my thought two 
of these umties. By companng them together, I remark in them this funda- 
mental character although the acts are two, different from each other, the 
object IS nnmencally one ^one. And 1 express this uniqueness of the object 
by the formula A»A. It seems to me that 1 have shown clearly, even too 
ckarly, that identity expresses the permanence of a content m a thought 
which varies, the nruqneneas of meaning m many signs, which might even 
have different meanings. Identity necessarily unphee the variable mnlb- 
plieity of thought ; it cannot be called a relation of the single permanent A 
toitseU. 
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sibility of makmg any relation entirely explicit would 
imply the impoesibility of thinking with clearness in any 
case. The same result may be obtained a posteriori ; and 
the example just adduced may suffice. We have a relation 
between distances, which are relations — ^but relations 
between points, and points are not relatione. 

It seems therefore that relations imply, in the end, 
certain elements, whatever they may be, and which in any 
case cannot be reduced to relations. 

Relations are either accidental or necessary. For in- 
stance, the inkstand is on the manuscript ; this is an 
accidental relation. The square A, m which the side is 
equal to the diagonal of the square B, has an area twice 
as large as the area of B ; this is a necessary relation. If 
a relation is necessary, its terms are reciprocally coessential, 
they imply each other. In other words, those ultimate 
elements (not reducible to relations) which are presup- 
posed by the relation considered, are such that none can 
exist unless all the others exist. For instance, in a polygon 
the relation existing between the number of sides and the 
number of diagonals is necessary. Therefore it is impos- 
sible to vary one of the two numbers without varying 
the other. Also adding 1 to the number of sides of a 
quadrilateral, the number of diagonals increases by 3. 
The reciprocal implication of elements which are bound 
together by a necessary relation, is manifest. 

But not every one of the elements which imply each 
other, has its own separate, independent existence. Al- 
though they are many, or rather because they are many, 
they constitute together one single element, one only 
thi^. 

This conclusion gives rise to difficulties, which we shall 
remove by degrees. For the present let us be contented 
with a very simple remark. “ Thing ” is a word, which 
may be understood in diflerent meanings ; and the chaos. 
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which arises from confusing these meanings together, 
constitutes no objection to any doctrine. 

On a sheet of paper is maik^ in pencil a pentagon, with 
its five diagonals. 1 erase one side of the pentagon : the 
other sides and the diagonals remain. This means, that 
the particles of pencil adherent to the sheet and forming 
the marked Imes do not imply each other. They do not 
constitute one single thing, but several distinct things, at 
least with regard to the spatial disposition, of which we 
are speaking. What we have called one single thing, is 
the polygon as geometrical figure. 

Let us suppose five points in the same plane, of which 
not more than two are on the same straight fine. These 
five points determme ten straight hnes, five of which 
dehmit a portion of the plane, and are the sides of the 
pentagon ; the other five are the diagonals. If of the five 
pomts we leave out one, the sides are reduced to four, and 
the diagonals to two. The straight lines which ]om certam 
points, do not therefore exist (as geometrical straight lines, 
though they can exist as marked, corporeal straight lines) 
independently of each other. Each one is distinguished 
from every other ; so that each of them may be said to 
be one thing. But, on the other hand, it cannot be demed 
that not one of these vanous things is separable from the 
others ; each is a thing, in so far as the complex of them 
again constitutes one thing, ]ust as much one as each of 
those of which it is the result. 

The elements of a polygon (without excluding the ver- 
tices, for each straight line passing through a pomt is not 
less essential to that point, than the pomts through which 
a straight line passes are essential to it) exist only as 
constituents of that unity which is the polgyon. (A^lo- 
gously, the polygon exists only as a constituent of that 
unity which is the plane, etc. It is not necessary for the 
present to go deeper into the question.) 
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e. 

UNrnr and MUL-npucrrY ab BEOONOiija> by thb 

NXCBSSTTY OF BELATIONS. DIFFICXTLTIBS WHICH ABI8E 
FROM ACCIDENTAL BELATIONS. 

It is now clear that the necessity of relations completely 
solves the problem of reconciling unity and multiplicity — 
of making us understand how unity and multiplicity imply 
each other, so that the one is impossible without the other, 
exists only in the other. Since relations exist, their terms 
also exist ; and there are many (at least two). On the 
other hand, each term is essential to every other ; each 
exists, but only together with the other ; the complex 
of them is no aggregate, but a true unity. We find before 
us several things which constitute a single thing, and none 
of which would exist, if all did not together constitute this 
single thing ; while the latter would not exist, and there- 
fore would not be one, if it did not result from those many. 

The unity of multiplicity, the unity in multiplicity, 
which seemed an incoherent jumble of words, appears 
to be a concept as clear and exact as could be desired ; 
for it is impossible to surpass the evidence of rational 
necessity. It is also manif^t that this concept — ^the 
concept of a system — ^is fundamental with regard to every 
other : with the suppression of the unity which is dis- 
closed to us in rational necessity, which is constituted 
and implied by it, all coherence and therefore all clear- 
ness of thought would vanish — ^the possibility of thought 
would vanish. 

But the problem is solved only with regard to elements 
connected solely by necessary rations ; in other words, 
it is solved only with regard to abstractions. And we must 
solve it with regard to reality. 

The relations with which we are acquainted in the field 
of actual life, or experience, or doing-thinking (that think- 
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ing which is at the same time a doing), or briefly of reality, 
are not all exclusively necessary. There are also accidental 
relations. We have to take into account, not only ration- 
ality, but also causality. 

Necessity and accidentahty, rationality and causality, 
are mutually irreducible concepts. Now, there are no 
cognitions concerning reality, in which these concepts are 
not to be found associated with and implying each other. 
Mutual irreducibihty, and mutual implication, seem to 
exclude each other. If they really excluded each other, 
the hope of conceiving the universe as a system, of under- 
standing anything, would be vain. But it is not yet clear 
how they are associated and mutually imply each other. 
Let us inquire. 

And, in the first place, let us notice that causality and 
accidentahty imply each other necessarily. 

A book is now on the shelf, now on the writing-desk ; 
it is not at all essential to it to be in one place rather 
than in the other. We have here a manifest accidentahty, 
which, no doubt, can be referred to causahty : the book 
may be indifferently in various places, for 1 can transfer 
it from one place to another. Vice versa, to say that the 
book is transferable from one place to another, is to say 
that none of the places whither it can be transferred, is 
essential to it. 

Such reflections are fundamental as well as simple. No 
one, however prejudiced in favour of a contrary doctrine, 
can consider the fact as other than accidental ; there is 
no one, who fails to distinguish between that which is 
as a fact, and that which is necessarily — ^who does not 
refer the datum of fact to certain causes, while he refers 
to certain reasons, known or unknown, that which not 
only is, or is in a certain way, but which could not but be, 
or could not be differently. 

To suppress accidentahty and causahty means to declare 
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illusive, not a doctrine, but that first subconscious and 
spontaneous organisation of experience, which serves as 
foundation to every doctrine. 


or PHTSiCAi DBrEBioinaM. iMPOssiBiLrry or 

BXCLXJDING A CEBTAIN INDETEEMINISM. 

So-called physical determinism proves nothing to the 
contrary. An astronomer calculates an eclipse at an 
immense distance of time ; and observation agrees with 
the results of calculation. The movement of the heavenly 
bodies is therefore much less capricious than the flight of 
swaDows ; and yet, it might be partially indeterminate ; 
indeed, a certain indetennination might be essential to it. 

A crowd squeezes itself slowly through a long and narrow 
corridor. Each member of the crowd wishes to go forward ; 
he goes forward as best he can. The numbers who are 
pressing on him, deprive him of almost all freedom of 
movement, and obbge him to make certain movements 
which he would not make on his own account. In the 
movement of each person we have to distinguish two 
factors: the motor activity belonging in particular to 
that single person, and the resultant of the motor activities 
of the other members of the crowd. 

The movement of the crowd therefore is at once indeter- 
minate (accidental) under one aspect, and determinate 
under another. It is indeterminate, in so far as it is to 
be referred to the motor activities of its single members. 
It is determinate, in so far as the respective activities of 
the single members, who are in contact with each other in 
a relatively small space, are mutually conditioned and 
limited; the determination depends entirely on the 
circumstances, in which each activity, intrinsically indeter- 
minate, can manifest itself. 
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The indetemiination of movement, for each member as 
well as for the whole crowd, is reduced to a mmirnmn by 
the circumstances, by the fact that each member is in 
the crowd. So that the crowd moves on, all together, 
almost as a viscid liquid. Its movement, to anybody 
who observes it at a sufficient distance, will appear as 
rigorously determined, as any purely physical fact. And 
yet it will not be denied that such a movement implies 
elements of indetermination ; it will not be denied that 
the elements of indetermination are essential to the 
movement ; for, if every man were converted into a statue, 
the crowd would stop. 

In ph3rBics exactness of measurements is never absolute. 
The agreement between the results of calculation and the 
data of observation, however great it may be, is never 
(unless perhaps accidentally on rare occasions) a punctual 
coincidence ; hence it is not permissible to infer from it, 
in any case, that among the fficts there are none which 
are indeterminate. The determinism which is proved by 
physics, and without which physics would not exist, is an 
approximate determinism; to infer absolute determin- 
ism from it is a fallacy. 

Such an inference would leave the field of physics for 
the construction of a fantastical metaphysics. Let us sup- 
pose a law recognised to be valid now in our whole sidereal 
system. Are we certain that it has been and will be 
always valid, notwithstanding any past or future trans- 
formation of the system — ^that it is valid now in any other 
sidereal system, however different from our own ? Evi- 
dently not. Physics is an inductive science, founded on 
experience. And experience is limited in time and in 
space, and is conditioned. Whence it follows, that con- 
cerning the prerequisites of variation, or its essential con- 
ditions, physics says nothing and can say nothing. 

Is every fact (and every element of each fact) deter- 
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mined ? Tee, or no. A physicist, who neither wishes to 

go wrong, nor to leave his own field, can see in the two 

heads of this alternative simply two hypotheses, both 

foreign to his branch of learning, and between which 

consequently he neither is able nor has any reason to 

choose. 

But physics is one thing, and epistemology another. 
Epistemology shows that every fact implies, and neces- 
sary imphes, an indeterminate element, by showing that 
this is a condition atne qya non, in order that facts may 
happen — ^m order that variation may be possible.^ Physics 
which considers facts as given,* and does not inquue into 
their possibility, has nothing to say against a conclusion 
which, moreover, is not opposed to and does not concern 
it. 


comnscnoN between determinism and 

INDETBBMINISH. 

The course of events [V aocadere], while it is certainly 
not wholly determinate, cannot be wholly indeterminate 
either. 

Facts which would be inconsistent with rational necessity 
do not occur, and are not possible. For instance, a fact is 
impossible, the occurrence of which would be the abolition 
of a fact which had already occurred — ^would make it false 
that this tact had occurred. 

Obviously, here there is no mystery. A stone has fallen ; 
to suppose that, in consequence of any other fact, it may 
not be true that the stone has fiiUen, is nonsense. But, not 
less obviously, the impossibility that facts should be in- 
consistent with ration^ necessity, constitutes a character 

1 Compare the preceding chapter, BtoMf, § XI. 

* We ihall not t^ into account Qiat it eoneidere only extended facta, 
vhereaa facts are not all extended. 
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of the nniverse which we cannot disregard, if we wish to 
form a valid conception of the universe. 

We have seen, that rational necessity implies the unity 
of the elements which are joined by it. Certainly, the 
elements are many ; for, unless there were more thw one 
element, neither would there be interconnected elements. 
But the elements are essential all to each and each to all, 
so that none is separable from the others — ^none exists 
outside the system of aU. What we were just now remark- 
ing with regard to a rational necessity, to which it is im- 
possible that any fact should be contrary, proves that 
unity does not belong only to the rational forms which we 
can abstract from the universe, but belongs to the universe 
as a tissue of facts, to the real universe — ^it involves, not 
only the form, but also the matter. 

Temporality, which is essential to the course of events, 
implies a necessity; for instance, two beginnings are 
either contemporaneous or successive. The necessity 
impUed by temporality is not purely rational ; for, pure 
rationality not only does not imply, but excludes, tem- 
porality. Nevertheless, it is rational necessity ; for, anon- 
rational necessity is simply a word without meaning. It is 
therefore a rationality implied by matter of fact, not by 
mere form. 

The same is to be said of spatial necessity. (What we 
shall say about space, may also serve to throw further 
light upon what has been said about time.) The laws of 
geometry are applicable only to spatial facts. Supposing 
for a moment that spatial facts did not happen, there 
would be no space, and there would be no geometry; 
geometrical necessity would have vanished. That geo- 
metrical necessity is rational, cannot be doubted ; but 
it is not purely rational. It is a rational necessity 
which requires as its condition not any and every 
kind of matter (as is the case with the necessity 
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implied by temporal succession), but a certain definite 

matter. 

From all this it follows, that the course of events is 
subject both to pure rational necessity (logical necessity, 
or necessity of pure form) and to a mixed rational neces- 
sity which concerns the course of events as such, matter 
as matter. In so far as it is in such manner subject to 
necessity, and in particular to the second kind of necessity, 
the course of events cannot be resolved into a discon- 
nected series of facts : it is necessarily connected in itself. 
In other words, facts have first of all logical (formal) 
consequences,^ and are, moreover, necessarily coxmected 
with each other as facts ; that is to say, they determine 
each other causally. 

The merely logical, the temporal, the spatial relations, 
which we have just now mentioned, do not wholly deter- 
mine facts. And, indeed, no science of facts can be con- 
structed by taking into account those relations only. 
They mark certain limits, which no fact, in any case, can 
surpass ; but, within those limits, they leave the fact in 
complete indetermination. (For instance, a body having 
an external form contrary to the laws of geometry is im- 
possible ; yet the possible forms of a body remam infinite.) 
Those relations are, though not aU in the same way, 
abstract; they are true of certain concepts, which are 
essential to facts or to certain classes of facts, but they 
have nothing to do with the fact in that which constitute 
it as a real, material, concrete fact. 

In a fact, in every fact, there cannot but be an element 
ex-lege, absolutely a-logical (not tMogical) ; for in case 
there were not, (and by now we have repeated it too often,) 
there would be no course of events ; reality would be resolved 
into abstract thought. But facts, though each of them 

1 On the logical (purely logical) cooaeqnencee of facta, we have said aome- 
thug which to UB aeema anfflcient, m the Oreat PrMtmi. 
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includes an indeteiminate element, cannot be coimected 
only by the relations which we have mentioned; for, 
in that case, they would not even be connected by these 
relations. Let us give the proof of this. 

Let us consider the facts A, B, C, . . . and let us sup- 
pose each of them to be wholly indeterminate, and there- 
fore independent of the others. This means that, for 
instance, the fact A might either happen as it has done, 
or happen in some very different way, or even not happen 
at aU, and that it would be indifferent relatively to each 
of the facts B, C, . . . which of these three hypotheses 
had been realised. (And we may note that the second of 
the three includes an infinity of cases.) Such a congeries 
cannot be subject to any kind of laws. Obviously, a 
congeries, to which no kind of laws were applicable, would 
not even be a congeries : it cannot exist. The consequence 
obtained is absurd ; but it is regularly drawn from the 
hypothesis that absolutely indeterminate facts are pos- 
sible : this hypothesis is therefore absurd, as we wished to 
show. 

Facts, precisely because they are subject to rational 
laws which, within certain very large limits, leave them 
indetermmate, must, while they remain on the one hand 
singly indeterminate, mutually determme each other on 
the other. The partial (note that I say only partial) 
mutual determination of facts constitutes their causal 
connection. 


OUR rNTBRPBBTATIOlff OF THE COURSE OF EVENTS. 

Many facts happen. There is, in every fact, something 
essentially indeterminate, and something necessarily deter- 
minate. Rational relations and casual relations arise be- 
tween facts. Such is, briefly, the result of the inquiry 
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made in the present chapter — a result, which can be 
called neither new nor singular : everybody knows these 
things. But in these things which everybody knows, we 
can and must recognise, now, the ultimate foundations of 
all cognitions : such is our novelty (a very relative novelty, 
we are retwiy to admit, and that with pleasure). In order 
to construct the system of cognitions, we shall have only 
to reduce to a system the few, simple, most obvious 
fundamental cogmtions. 

To this end we shall assume : (1) that there are certain 
primitive (original) unities ; (2) that everything which 
belongs, for any reason, to reality, belongs in all cases to 
some of the primitive umties, or to each of them ; (3) 
that each primitive unity is a principle of spontaneity, or 
of indeterminate variation ; (4) that each primitive unity 
is essential to each of the others, t.e. that primitive umties, 
though irreducible to each other, are elements of one and 
the same reality— are (we may say) solidary.^ (Obviously, 
the concept of primitive unity, and that of solidarity of 
primitive unities, require further more precise deter- 
mination ; but it IS already possible to draw some con- 
sequences from them.) 

Since primitive unities have sobdarity, to any variation 
in one of them there will necessarily correspond a variation 

^ We are itoting oar doctrine m its mun lines, and idiowing that this doctrine 
IS true, that is to say, that it is the only one admitting the required m- 
tematisation. Such a proceeding (analogous to that which in geome^ is called 
synthetical— to that ot Euclid who first enunciates and then demonstrates the 
theorem) is not without mconveniences. To a reader, the doctiine at first 
makes the impression of being an hypothesis , and the impression once 
received, is never wholly eradicated A constructive method (analogous to 
that which in geometry is called analytic) would have been more suitable 
by making clear the assumptions and consequences of common cognitions, it 
would have been possible to lead the reader step by step to discover by him- 
self the way of systematising common cognitions, to construct thedoctrme by 
himself piecemeal The reader who has followed us will recognise that we 
have made use of this method all along, indeed that in general we have 
made use of it chiefly But to make use of tJiis method alone would take 
us too loim The suspicion that we are trying to prove a fantastically con- 
structed doctnne by means of captions aiguments, will not even cross the 
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in every other. This can be expressed by saying that the 
spontaneous varying of a primitive unity is the cause of 
that effect, which is the corresponding determinate varia- 
tion of each other primitive unity. The causal necessity 
just mentioned is a rational necessity, for its foundation 
is the solidarity of primitive unities, the fact that they are 
elements of one and the same reality. It is called causal, 
to distinguish it from pure rational necessity, in so far as 
it has as its essential condition the spontaneous varying of 
primitive unities. A spontaneous variation is a variation 
which not only is no effect of another variation, but cannot 
even be deduced in a purely rational way from anything 
else. 

Every primitive unity is a unity ; and therefore all the 
elements constituting it, and for the present all its varia- 
tions, will be sohdary. That is to say, rationally necessary 
relations will arise between the variations, and in general 
between the elements of every primitive unity, — ^relations 
which, in so far as the elements are variations, acquire 
(for the reason just mentioned) the character of causal 
relations. Hence, not only do the spontaneities of different 
unities interfere with each other ; but also the variations, 
spontaneous as weU as determinate, of each unity inter- 
fere with each other. Whence it follows, that no fact 
occurs in which there are not at once, as reciprocally 

mind of a smoere reader. On the other hand, the proceeding to irhioh we 
now adhere, has also ita own advantage, and a remarkable one it allows us 
to form clearly and exactly that genenu concept, without which my doctnne 
cannot be grasped, even U fragments of it may be grasped. And, after all, 1 
wish to admit that my book um defects of exposition, even of a serious kind 
But It IS also true that no one has ever succeeded, or can succeed, in expound- 
ing a doctnne m such a way that a badly prejudiced reader will not mis- 
interpret It. In every exposition, together with the essential elements there 
are mways, mevitably, mixed personal, transitory elements. A reader who 
reads m oraer to gam profit, will receive profit m the conception which 
I preaent of the universe there is something which further mquiry wiU have 
to tedce mto account and will be able to single out. I may be satisfied ; and 
even the reader may be satisfied A.bout putting the dot on every i, I care 
only to a certam degree. In any case, it wonld be nseleaa labonr. 
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co-essential, an indeterminate and a determinate factor. 
Spontaneity is intrinsically indeterminate. But the 
primitive unities are many ; the variations of each primi- 
tive unity are also naany. Whence a determinism which 
results from the connected multiplicity of the indeterminate 
factors.^ ‘ 

We seemed to have before ns a double dualism : the 
dualism causaUty-rationahty, and the dualism indeter- 
minism-determinism. From the considerations just men- 
tioned it appears that those dualisms (each, and both of 
them), without vanishing, are reconciled, and indeed 
mutually imply each other. 

The universe is one : here is the reason why nothing 
can be in it, nothing can occur in it, in opposition to rational 
necessity. But in what sense is the universe one % It is 
one in so far as it is manifold— in so far as it is the system 
of many solidary spontaneous unities.* 

Variation* takes place, for each primitive unity is spon- 
taneous. But real variation is no simple succession, it 
is an interference of facts. Well, those absolute begin- 
nings which are essential to variation, and which are made 
possible by the (indeterminate) spontaneities of primitive 
unities, interfere with one another because each primitive 
unity is a unity, and because all primitive unities are 
solidary. The very unity, which rational necessity obliges 
us not to disregard, gives us also the reason of causal 
necessity. Indeed, we must recognise it to be essential to 
spontaneity itself. In fact, a primitive unity is modified 
only in so far as it modifies the others at the same time ; 
spontaneity implies the resistances opposed to it by other 

> Compare above the chapter Btal'Ui), §g 11, p. 68, and 18, pp. 83-i. 

* Not only does each of the spontaneoiu nmtiee exut , but theee nnitiea 
are eeaentially solidary ; and m conaeqwnce of their sobdarity they are 
elements of a eyatem, of the nniveiee. We have already observed that we 
ehall have to take up again the concepts df primitive or spontaneous unity 
and of sohdanty. 

• [accadare.] 
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spontaneities, it implies the stimtdations (not to be con- 
fused with determinations) coming to it from other 
spontaneities. 

Pure rationality and variation, which cannot be reduced 
to pure rationahty and is nevertheless subject to rational 
laws, no longer appear to us as heterogeneous elements, 
concerning which we could not imderstand how they co- 
exist, though we had to recognise that they do co-exist : 
their irreducibiUty can be resolved into that of matter 
and form. Form is not matter, but it is the form of matter 
— ^it is unity, without which there would be none of those 
elements of which matter as matter is the aggregate. 
Thus, reciprocally, without matter there would be no form, 
for the latter is nothmg but the form of matter. The same, 
with a few easy changes, may be said with regard to the 
dualism between determination and indetermination. 

A multiplicity of spontaneous primitive unities, solidary 
with one another and therefore elements of one single 
unity : in this way, and m this way alone, the universe is 
conceived as a system. 


MAINTENAITCE OF IT AGAINST COMMON PRECONCEPTIONS. 

A very serious, and for many an insuperable, obstacle 
which makes it difficult to convince oneself that the con- 
cept indicated (not yet sufficiently developed) is the true 
one and the only true one, and even hmders a clear com- 
prehension of it, is constituted by the habits of common 
thought. 

Common thought is essentially directed towards practice. 
Practice derives its specific characters from causal rela- 
tions ; consequently these assume a predominant import- 
ance in common thought. The least cultivated man has 
also a knowledge of rational relations, and profits by 
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them ; but he scatcely cares about them except in so far 
as they help him to unwind the tangled skein of causal 
relations. Those rational relations with which he is 
acquainted and by which he profits seem to him something 
too natural, too ready to hand (and so they really are, 
but not in the sense of the vulgar), to be dwelt upon ; 
whereas causal relations, which mean struggle, pleasure 
or pain, safety or ruin, attract the attention even of the 
lazy and the incurious. A hungry infant seeks the mother's 
breast ; he does not seek the air, of which he has even 
more need than of milk. It is useless to observe that the 
vulgar do not know all causal relations, and that, among 
the relatively few with which they are a little acquainted, 
they take expressly into account only those which have a 
manifest and immediate practical efficiency, or which seem 
to have it. 

Whence it follows, that “ things ” are conceived, on the 
whole, as having no essential relations, and that “ causes ” 
are conceived, still on the whole, as accidental acts of 
violence. These two concepts are closely correlative, and 
the one explains the other. A stone may be deformed, or 
modified in any way, both through the agency of man 
and through that of natural agents ; but, unless some one 
of these causes, which break in upon it directly violently, 
intervenes, it remains such as it is, however the bodies 
among which it is placed may vary. Even mere trans- 
lation is a violence, for if it is effected by man, it costs a 
certain labour ; but it is a violence mi genens, which pro- 
duces no modification in the stone in itself. In conclusion, 
every body is something standing by itself, independently 
of the others ; and the same may be almost said of 
souls, in so far as the vulgar have some sort of concept of 
the soul. Therefore, the cause which modifies a thing 
cannot be anything essential to the thmg ; and, recipro- 
cally, since modif 3 nng causes are not essential to things, 
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it is impossible that the latter should not seem, by them- 
selves, independent of each other. 

I will not say that the vulgar think explicitly, with full 
consciousness, in the way indicated ; the vulgar construct 
no metaphysics ; their thought, in so far as it is explicit, 
is fragmentary : it constitutes a complex of concepts, not a 
concept of a complex. We cannot even say that the vulgar 
are in error : causahty implies accidentahty, and in this 
sense a real violence ; reality imphes an irreducible multi- 
phcity ; the things which the vulgar imagine (without 
further definition) to be separate, are in fact distinct. It 
is certainly true that besides multiphcity, and consequent 
accidentahty, there exists also rationahty, implying unity ; 
but the vulgar are very far from denying rationahty, of 
which indeed they recognise the supreme value ; (the 
vulgar do not theorise about reason, but they make a use 
of it, which presupposes its infalhbihty and universahty). 

The vulgar construct no metaphysics, and therefore do 
not even construct a false metaphysics. Not only so, but 
m order to construct metaphysics we have simply to 
penetrate deeper into the thought of the vulgar, so as to 
introduce into it the order which it lacks, making exphcit 
that which it imphcitly contains, and brmg clearly into 
view its imphcations. He who proceeds in any other way, 
is almost inevitably led to draw from common thought a 
false and absurd metaphysics : a pluralistic metaphysics.^ 

' He who ha* read so far with some diligence, knows that I am no 
monist, if the word is taken in its commonest meaning Indeed, it might be 
maintained, not without good reasons, that rar doctrme is precisely a plnmiabc 
doctrine. I am not fond of labels, which in general falsify concepts by 
making distmctions of which the real nature is an inexact complexity, look 
as though they were simple and precise I am not fond of them, and do not 
wish to make use of them He wno widies to know my doctrine would study 
It ; I have tried to satisfy his wish, however hypothetical, with a book : 1 
could not substitute a word for the book. But for once a word is neces- 
sary in order to avoid wearisome, or worse than weansome, penphrasea 
There is a metaphysics (professed with more or leas clearness of thought, 
developed with more or less coherence), the sum of which can be reeolved 
into the admission of a certain number of ultimate reahties, independent of 
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14 . 

PHILOSOPHIO DOCTRINES POUNDED ON THESE 
PRECONCEPTIONS. 

Pluralism is just the metaphysics of primitive phil- 
osophers ; that IS to say, of aH those who, not satisfied 
with common thought, wish to go beyond it, and try to 
do so carrying with them the habits of common thought.^ 
The primitive philosopher has not even the slightest 
suspicion of the possibility that the most common and 
most assured cognitions imply certam suppositions (such 
a suspicion arises only after the insufficiency of primitive 

each other, having no mntiml eeaential and constitutive relations. To this 
metaphysics, which I have to mention, for the rejection of it is the best means 
I know to make my doctrme fully clear, I give the name of pluralism Of 
course, I divest this name of any other meaning If any one has anything 
to say to the contrary, let him sy it I shall not answer him, for 1 do not 
wish to q^nel about words It remains understood that m opposing 
pluralism I oppose the docti which I have mentioned, and which alone 
I denote by that name other And by opposing that doctrine as 

absurd, 1 simply intend .. — the cognition of truth easier, nut to maintain 
the monism of Spmoza, or of H< ^1, or of Haeckel, or of anyone else. Nor am 
I under any illusions 1 know t at my words, although sufficiently clear, will 
not take from him who seeki t the chance of entangling hiniself, or of trying 
to entangle himself, m misunc iistandings. 1 have said what I had to say , 
for the rest, every one may do ’ ' ’\e8, or what he thinks best. 

t A pnmitive philosophy ent as justifiable as a primitive 

astronomy would be Howeve , d is full of pnmitive philosophers, 

. or chiefly at the present me They do not generally assume the name 
of philosophers , indeed they ” ;t to despise philosophy they are physiolo- 
gists, ph ' rs, sometimes not vnthout merit in their own 

'2 , „ culture, who pretend to know, to teach that 

which they have never studied Of course, an cmiiuon preserves its philo- 
sophical character, and may be a most vulgar philosophical error, even if he 
who adheres to it pretends (^iis making another mistake) to found it on non- 
philosophical aiguments. For instance, matenalism (the name is no longer 
fashionable, but the blunder, under the name of energetism, is more fashion- 
able than ever), total or partial agnosticism (such as tlie conviction that 
consciousness is on inscrutable mystery), sceptacism, are philosophical follies. 
And there are some good people who, wnde they a^ere with enviable 
assurance to one or other of these opinions, or even to all of them together, 
declare that they do not meddle with philosophy, and that philosophy u a 
loss of time. Apelles did not tolerate that Ae “ sutor ” should speak about 
anything else thw the “ crepida." If he had chanced to live in our own 
days I . . It IS needless to observe that pnmitiveneas is not the same thing 
as antic[mty , not a few of the modems are infinitely more primitive than 
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philosophy has become manifest) ; he starts from common 
thought (in which respect he is not wrong : it is necessary 
to begin there), but he reasons, (and here is the mistake,) 
as if common thought could be reduced only to its most 
apparent and most massive parts. Therefore, though 
besides eztendmg our cognitions he succeeds in arranging 
them into partial systems, he does not reach the unity of 
the system. 

By a more extended and more delicate experience and 
by a more ordered, methodical reflection, both intention- 
ally directed towards a cognitive end, one soon comes to 
recognise with clearness the necessity essential to causa- 
tion : the primitive philosopher is, at least with regard 
to the external world, a determinist. Now, necessity 
impbes rationality ; it implies between the things, whose 
variations mutually determme each other, certam essential 
relations, constitutive of each of them; it implies the 
exclusion of pluralism. (Indeed, we have seen that strict 
determinism impbes the absolute negation of any multi- 
pbcity and therefore also of any succession, or, in short, 
destroys itself.) 

But the primitive philosopher is not aware of this con- 
sequence of determinism. He still admits, like the vulgar, 
that things have no essential (rational) relations to each 
other ; and in order to reconcile this naive conviction m 
some way with determinism he has recourse to the concept 
of forces acting on things and subject to necessary laws. 
Forces are, at first, still conceived as things distinguished 
from those on which they act ; in the same way as the 
horse is a thing distinct from the cart which it draws. 
Then it comes to be understood that the concepts of thing 
and of force must in some way penetrate each other ; in 
trying to make them penetrate (we shall not enter into 
the particulars of the attempts) a more or less thorough 
modification of both concepts takes place in the end. 
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Poor remedies ! There is in the concept of force but 
one element having any re€d importance, and the element 
is this — ^that forces act according to necessary laws. But 
we are still at the same point. By saying that forces act 
according to necessary laws we mean that variations occur 
according to necessary laws. If this is true, as it is certainly 
true (provided that we do not exaggerate by believing 
every variation to be necessary, for then variations would 
be excluded), it is impossible that realities, whatever they 
may be, whose variations appear to be necessarily con- 
nected, should have singly their own separate existence — 
that they should not be co-essential to each other, or 
not mutuaUy imply each other. 

The primitive philosopher knows (everybody knows) 
that there are particular systems : a stone, a machine, the 
Earth, an animal, a man even from the psychical point of 
view, etc. But he thinks, or he speaks as if he thought 
that a particular system exists in so far as its parts are 
joined together (exclusively, or at least chiefly,) by 
certain causal connections. So, to avail ourselves of an 
example of which we have already made use, the solar 
system owes its existence as a distinct system to the fact 
that its parts all gravitate towards each other, and 
(approximately, but with a very great approximation,) 
only towards each other. The universe is a system. 
According to primitive philosophy, this proposition would 
mean that intense or feeble exchanges of force, either 
always take place, or at least may occur, between any two 
parts of the universe. 


EXAMINATION OP THEM. 

Primitive philosophy is radically absurd. We do not 
mean that it does not contain some particular truths; 
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but these same particular truths presuppose a universal 
truth which the doctrine denies. That a particular 
system owes its being such a system precisely to the 
causal connections which join the parts together, and to 
the fact that these parts are not connected, or only feebly 
connected, with external elements, so that all externally 
appear to be subject to that unity which is the system, 
is true. But it is not the ultinoate truth. 

Two things, it does not matter what they are called 
nor how they are otherwise characterised or conceived, 
each of which has its own separate and mdependent 
existence, so that they are not essential to each other, and 
that there is no contradiction in the hypothesis that the 
one could be destroyed without the other being necessarily 
modified in consequence, cannot in any case become 
causally related : it is impossible that any varying of the 
one should imply a varying of the other. In order that 
the varying of the one should mfluence, or should be 
capable of influencing, the varying of the other, it is 
required that between the two there should be a rational, 
necessary relation, as an indispensable constituent of 
both. No things exist in the universe, which are not 
capable of becoming causally connected with each other, 
even if at present they have no causal connection ; there- 
fore no things exist in the universe, which have no 
essential relations to each other ; or in other words, all 
things constitute together one single thing, and are neither 
possible nor conceivable except as constituting this thing, 
which is the universe. 

This consequence appears evident a fortiori when we 
consider the fact of cogmtion. 

Primitive philosophy is not aware of any difficulty in 
giving a causal interpretation of cogmtion. iViAt7 e&t in 
intdlectu, qiwd prills non fuerU in sensu. And that sensa- 
tions are the effects of certain causes acting on us, is 
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manifest. It is admitted that as to the way in which 
cognition arises from sensation, everything is not clear. 
But it has to be recognised (and no question is pre- 
judged by recognising this), that our cognitions are 
states of our own consciousn^, and therefore causally 
connected with other variations. 

Just so. But between an effect and a cognition there 
is a difference, for not every effect is a cogmtion : the 
rising of the quicksilver in the thermometric tube is the 
effect of an increase of temperature, but it is, with regard 
to the quicksilver, an increase of volume, not a cogmtion. 
My cognition, it is said, is an effect. I recognise the effect, 
and I recognise it as essential to the cognition. But I do 
not see the possibility of reducing the cogmtion to the 
effect only. I know, for instance, (that is to say, the 
primitive philosopher knows, or imagines that he knows,) 
that cognition is an effect. I ask whether this knowledge 
of min e is simply the effect determined in me by the 
reading of a book. That the readmg produces an effect in 
me, is out of question. This effect is a modification of 
my consciousness, and, as such, I shall admit (not because 
there is nothing to the contrary, but in order to avoid 
new questions,) that it is known to me. But this effect, 
this mode of my bemg, is a particular fact in me, different 
from that other particular fact in me which is the being 
warm, but not less particular.^ Now, as long as I limit 
myself to being conscious of this particular fact in me, 
wHch is the effect determined in me by my readmg, I do 
not yet know anything either of cognition in general, or 
of effect in general : 1 am still very far from knowing, that 
cognition is an effect. 

The fact of cognition implies, first of all, like any other 

1 Even seeing bine is a fact no less particular than being warm, though 
specifically different ; the specific difference of two facts has no importance 
with regara to their particnlar being. 
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fact, rational relations which give rise to it : it would not 
be possible, unless certain elements were already essen- 
tially related to each other. Further, the fact of cognition 
is a fact of the subject ; it is not simply a state of the 
subject, but a state in which the subject is conscious of 
certain relations, rational or causal (and the latter always 
imply rational relations), between those other elements 
which just for this reason are said to be known. There- 
fore, even before the fact of cogmtion, the relations, the 
explicit consciousness of which constitutes cognition, are 
already a constitutive element of the subject. The causes 
which produce cognition presuppose, for a double reason, 
certain essential relations between the subject and the 
totality of things knowable by the subject, that is to say 
between the subject and the universe. Causes, among 
which we must not forget the spontaneity of the subject 
and other spontaneities (for, without spontaneity there 
would be no causes, there would be no varying), per- 
form the important function of making certain relations 
exphcit ; but, although it is true that we must ascnbe 
such a function to causes, it is not less true that we cannot 
possibly see in cognition only the effect of the causes co- 
operating in the production of it ; here also, and here 
chiefly, causahty necessarily implies rationahty, which is its 
essential foundation. 


cJOumruATioN or oon own interpretation 
(compare § 12). 

The wMly of all the elements, of whatever kind, which 
constitute the universe, cannot be doubted in any way. 
Although it does not seem to be, and is not, explicitly 
known to the vulgar, it is the most certain of all cognitions ; 
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for, if this is denied, every oiher cognition becomes im- 
possible. 

Of course, we speak of unity in the sense which we have 
defined, and which, without inquiring in what measure it 
may be said to be our own or defin^ by us, certainly is 
not to be confused with any other. We do not say that 
there is only one substance, nor that distinguishable things 
can be distinguished only in appearance. Distinct things 
are connected, each with each, by rational relations which 
are aU constituents of each of them ; for none can exist, or 
be thought, except by an abstraction, outside such a 
system of relations. Smce one thing exists only in so far 
as others exist — since therefore each thing is an essential 
constituent of every other, we can and must say that 
all things together constitute one thing : the universe. 

But the umverse, in its turn, exists only m so far as the 
single things which sure distinguished in it exist. And this 
for the same reasons for which every single thing exists 
only as a constituent of the universe. When we say that 
A and B are essentially related to each other, we make 
two assertions at once : (1) that both A and B exist only 
as elements of the group AB, of a higher unity ; (2) that 
this higher unity is the unity of a group, and precisely of 
the group AB. Suppress A and B and you will have 
suppressed the relation, and consequently even the unity 
in question ; vice versa, suppress the umty, and you will 
have suppressed the mutual relation, which, according to 
the hypothesis, is essential, and without which conse- 
quently neither A nor B is any longer possible. 

According to our doctrine, the many are not less 
essential to the One than the One to the many. 

No doubt, among the many, that is to say the distiact 
elements, not a few are transitory and (as we must not 
forget) always, at least in part, accidental. And therefore 
they cannot be essential to the One ; how can it be main- 
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tained that the two lines written by me just now, which 
I have written because I wished to do so (not capriciously, 
though the fact of having written them is not possible 
independently of my spontaneity,) and shall perhaps blot 
out a few minutes hence, are essential to the universe ? 

The objection seems of a certain importance. But the 
answer is, in the first place, that the distinct elements are 
not aU accidental or transitory. The primitive unities, of 
which we have spoken and to which we shall come back, 
are permanent with regard to their form, though not with 
regard to their content. Among the distinct elements 
there are consequently some about the essentiality of 
which no doubt can arise. 

The transitory distinct elements are the variations of 
primitive umties. These va ri ations are accidental pre- 
cisely in so far as they can be referred to the spontaneity 
of such unities, which are (we say) essentially spontaneous. 
Now, if the universe is in its essence the higher unity 
(the system) of spontaneous unities, it will consequently 
be essential to it to include accidental elements ; none of 
the single accidental elements is essential, but neverthe- 
less it is essential that there should be accidental elements. 
While they are accidental from one point of view, viz. in 
so far as they can be referred to the single spontaneities, 
variations are from another point of view determined, viz. 
in so far as the single spontaneities interfere with one 
another. And the mutual interference of the single 
spontaneities is conditioned, as we said, by the reciprocal 
essential relations of primitive unities, and by the fact 
that each of them is an essential constituent of the 
universe.^ 

1 “ Indabiiun eat ree extemaa . . exhiben aenaibiia noetna nt plurea anb- 
atantias, quaram nnaquaeqne aeonmn ab aliia complete in ae aubautat. Singolae 
enim . suia videntur propriia temunu claudi, ac promde exautentiam habere 
a ceteianun exaiatentia aeparatam. £t ruieoa aingulae, ad modmn jprmci- 
piomm completorum, agere et pati videntar. Quare quiMiua . . . affirmare 
cogitnr exiatere ploia entu m ae aabaateaba ” (P. Si Di Haoub, bj., Inittt. 
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17 . 

THE HNIVEBBB AS THE UNITY OP A MULTIPLICITY. THE 
SUBJECT AS THE UNITY OP THE UNIVERSE. 

Thtis the universe is the unity of a multiplicity. That is 
to say, each single element exists, in so far as the others 
exist also, and the unity of all exists ; the unity exists 
in so far as the single elements which constitute it exist, 
some invariable, others variable, and even accidentally 
variable.^ 

That single elements exist, we know in so far as we have 
single, distinct cognitions ; that the unity of all exists, and 
that the unity and the single elements mutually imply one 
another, we know in so far as we recognise, between all 
the single actual or possible cognitions, certain rational 
relations, essential to each, or in so far as we recognise 

Metofih. tpee , VoL IV, p 170 ; Pans, 1908) We have obeerved that it is 
characteristic of prumtive philosophy (of that philosophy which considera 
itself to be fooaaed on common sense, becanse it unreflectively ascribes a 
metaphysical value to propositions which in common thought have only a 
practical value) to ascnoe to each thing a separate existence, except in so far 
08 the one acts on the other accidentally The doctrine summed up m the 
passage quoted (I have taken the quotation on purpose from an otherwise 
excellent treatise for the use of schools) will appear evident to anyone who 
does not reflect that causal relations between things (“agere et pati”) are 
neither conceivable nor possible, if the things in question are “ entia in se 
Bubsistentia.” An absolute can neither act upon, nor suffer from, another 
absolute. I am well aware that the author does not wish to consider single 
things as so many absolutes But the question is not what he wishes, but 
what IB necessarily implied by his assertions. We agree that things have 
to be distinguished ; the inquiry concerns the importance of the distinction. 
The distinction either excludes or does not exclude the possibility that 
things are essentially related to one another. Only under the flrst hypothesis 
we may say that each thing has “exsutentiam a ceterarum exsistentia 
separatam” : but then each thing is an absolute, and mutual, causal relations 
are impossible. Under the second hypothesis causal actions are possible , 
but ea^ thing becomes a constituent of every other ; an^ m sp^ of the 
distinction, the higher unity of things u no longer deniable ^e other 
arguments which the author alleges agamst monism m general, or against cer- 
tain forms of monism, do not touch the doctrine set forth by me. The 
question here discussed has an obvious connection with that concerning 
the value of pantheism, which wiU be briefly treated further on 

' We have seen that venations, and the accidentality of certain variations, 
are also essential to the universe , and, as they are presupposed by unity, so 
they presuppose unity. 
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tihat the single cognitions all imply one and the same 
necessity, which connects them aU together. 

The unity is therefore unity of relations, formal unity. 
On the other hemd, we cannot be satisfied with recog- 
nising necessity as a simple fact. It is a fact that, if 1 
have pronounc^ a contradictory proposition, 1 have said 
nothing (nothing having a value, a meaning) ; but it is a 
fact which must imply a necessity, or else it would be, 
what it is not, a fact like any other, for instance seeing 
blue, feeling warm. We must be able to give an account 
to ourselves of the rational necessity, which becomes 
fragmentarily manifest to us in every deduction. The 
reason of reasons, the necessity on which the indispensable- 
ness of those single relations which exhibit such a character 
is founded, can be only the unity of the universe. But, as 
we have ]ust said, the unity of the universe is a unity of 
relations — the universe is one in so far as the single 
elements of it are connected by relations having the 
character of necessity. 

Indeed in substance we found the necessity of reasons 
on unity, and unity on the necessity of reasons. We seem 
almost to be turning in a vicious circle. This appearance 
should not disturb us : the two “ things,” each of which 
can be resolved into the other, constitute but one, which 
appears to us differently according as we consider it under 
one aspect or under another. Anyhow, some further 
explanation seems desirable. 

The unity of the umverse can be only a unity of con- 
sciousness. 

The only unity which can be reconciled with a co- 
extensive multiplicity, the only one which at the same 
time implies and is implied by multiplicity, is the unity 
of consciousness. The extremely varied facts of which 1 
become in any way aware, are all without exception facts 
of which I am aware ; they are all constituents of one and 
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the same unity of consciousness. Reciprocally, this unity 
exists merely as the single form of that manifold content ; 
consciousness would disappear with the disappearance of 
its content. 

That the unity of consciousness can be reconciled with 
multiplicity, is quite obvious ; nor is it less obvious that 
such unity is the only one reconcilable with multiplicity. 
For instance, space is a unity which implies a multiplicity 
(of figures). But “ continuous extension can exist only in 
a simple principle, as the termination of its act. , . . The 
reason of the contmuum does not consist ... in the 
single parts, but in a principle which includes aU the parts 
together, and this principle must be simple.^ ... It is 
impossible therefore to consider the continuum as an 
aggregate of parts, and nevertheless each part, which can 
be assigned in it by thought, is outside the other. ... It 
is required therefore that the whole contmuum should 
exist by one single act in the simple principle which is 
aware of it,'' * viz. m the unity of consciousness. And it 
is easy to apply the same considerations to any other case. 

It is useless to add that under the name consciousness 
we mean, not only consciousness properly so-called, clear 
and exphcit consciousness; but also at the same time 
subconsciousness. Besides the objects of which I am 
explicitly conscious, there are those which I have for- 
gotten, and which I may eventually remember, and those 
of which I have not yet become aware, but of which, 
under certain favourable circumstances, I might become 
aware. Beyond my actual awareness, there is that which 
I have forgotten, and that which I have not yet realised, 
and which perhaps will not be reahsed, but in any case is 
realisable. 

1 That u to say, m order to explain the contmuTun, the principle mnst be 
aumile. 

> A. Bosioin, Sut.filo$of, n. 131 , compare N. Sagg , nn. 823-30 , AniropoL, 
nn. 94-7 , Piicol., nn. 443-9, 973, 630^ 1136-8. 
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It is indeed obvious that it is impossible for me either to 
know or to assume anything, outside the unity in question. 
This consequently is as essential to the imiverse, as the 
elements of which that unity is composed. The universe 
of which I know something, or about which I assume 
something, results from the components of that unity, 
which is therefore the unity of the universe. 

And it is no less obvious that (rational) necessity is founded 
precisely on the same unity, when we consider this unity 
not only in its momentary actuality, but also in its 
possibility. I may even make blunders, but my blunders 
are not favourable to my development, rather they hinder 
it : the cognition of truth and the realisation of good are 
the attainment of the end, the development of the unity 
in conformity with itself, its life, its reality.^ 


MULTIPLICITY OF SUBJECTS AITO DIFFICULTIES ABISrHO 
FROM IT. ACOEDBNTAL MANIFESTATIONS OP THE 
SUBJECT. 

But the subjects are many. And if each is the unity of 
the universe, we shall have to conclude that the universe 
is indeed one with respect to each subject, but is not one 
intrinsically. Since necessity is founded on the unity of 
the subject, there ought to be a particular necessity for 
each subject ; and for the universe considered intrinsically 
there will be no valid necessity. We have here two con- 
ceptions which are both absurd, and the first of which is 
refuted by the fact that all men recognise one and the 
same rational necessity ; so true it is that they understand 
one another, at least so far as is requisite to misunderstand 
each other. Further, to maintain that any person is the 
unity of the universe, is the ultimate ground of the 
* Ciompaie sbove, Thwght, § 2, compue § 1 towards the end 
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necessity dominant in it, while that person may be 
perhaps a poor fool, and is in any case a man having his 
defects, his extravagances, his unreasonable peculiarities, 
and is a variable tissue of elements for the most part 
accidental and irrelevant, seems a paradox. Let us make 
a reply. 

And first of all, when we say that every man— indeed, 
every subject, even if not developed — ^is the unity 
of the universe, we do not mean that the particular 
limited group of elements which each of us calls himself 
is the centre of gravity of the universe and has in the latter 
that importance which it has in the opinion and the feel- 
ing of the single individual. We mean that the elements 
of objective reality are in the end nothing but the elements 
of the possible experience of each subject. 

Experience becomes organised, as it gives rise to certain 
distinctions, among which the most important is that 
between the subject in the strict sense and the external 
world. The group “ subject ” and the group “ external 
world ” are distinct formations in the field of experience — 
of one single experience, that is to say of a unity of con- 
sciousness, and they presuppose the unity of consciousness. 
Since this unity is that which becomes organised, it is 
certainly no result of an organisation, it is primitive ; of 
this unity, and not of any particular form which it assumes, 
we say that it is the umty of the universe. The strictly 
subjective formation (simultaneous with the formation 
“ external world ”) has the ofiBlce of making the primitive 
consciousness clear and distinct. This primitive conscious- 
ness, in comparison with consciousness more properly 
so-called, is rather to be considered as subconsciousness.^ 

> It u UBeleaa that we ^ould most on the impoeeihility of admitting the 
Bnppontion that there u only a dear and dutmct consciouaneM ; on the 
necaasity of recogmung degrees of consciousness, by which eg we pass from 
the actual yivid perception to the perception which may be rememWed but 
IS not actually remembered, without bemg able to assi^ a pomt marking a 
precise break, a specific difference, between the one degree and the other. 
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Clear and explicit cosaciousness is always the consciousness 
of a particular person and presupposes that person. Con- 
sciousness never becomes wholly clear and explicit; 
indeed, the portion of it which becomes clear and explicit, 
is always extremely snaall by comparison with that which 
remains or gradually falls back into subconsciousness. 
Clear and distinct consciousness, more or less extended, 
more or less clear and distinct, depends on the simultaneous 
formation of the two limited groups “ subject ” (in the 
strict sense) and “ external world ” ; more exactly, it 
is constituted by this formation. 

Now, the accidental occurrences and even the unreason- 
able peculiarities which are never wanting in a particular 
person (in a strictly subjective group), and on account of 
which we consider him (not without reason) as a poor 
fellow, even if he is a great man, are essential to him, and 
therefore to his clear and explicit consciousness; they 
are conditions of knowledge as well as of good action. Of 
course, a given accidental or unreasonable element is 
never essential ; but if one is absent, there will be another ; 
no one of the elements in question is essential, but it is 
essential that there should be some of these elements. 
And we do not say that these must always be in the same 
number, nor that they must always have the same import- 
ance. Not all men are, either intellectually or morally, of 
the same worth ; and the worth of a man increases the 
less he has in him of the accidental and irrational. But 
there is no man who is wholly without something acci- 
dental and irrational. And according to us, the fact that 
there is no one without it, is just the reason why one and 
the same rational necessity applies to all men and to all 
things. 
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19 . 

ACCIDENTAL MANIFESTATIONS OF THE SUBJECT, AND 


The presence of an accidental or irrational something in 
man is due to his own spontaneity and to the other spon- 
taneities, with which the former interferes. The unfolding 
of a spontaneity (in so far as it is, as it certainly is, 
referable in part to the spontaneity itself) is always 
accidental ; therefore, where there is spontaneity, there 
must be accidentahty. Accidentality in man arises from 
within, and is introduced from without : it has two sources. 
These however are absolutely mseparable ; a spontaneity 
exists only in so far as it overcomes the resistance opposed 
to it by some other spontaneity : to do, either means to 
do something, or means nothing. Two distinct spon- 
taneities^ perhaps do not interfere in fact htc et nunc; 
but they may always interfere ; whence it follows that 
all spontaneities are connected m the umty of a system. 
Thus the accidental element in man is to be referred, 
both to the particular spontaneity of that man and to 
all the others, although the influence of the others is not 
the same for all. 

The spontaneity which the developed subject recog- 
nises as one of his own constituents cannot be produced by 
that organisation of a primitive unity, which results in 
the two formations of the subject and of his external 
world. A produced spontaneity is a contradiction, though 
a spontaneity included in a formation receives from that 
formation certain characters which otherwise it would not 
have had. A primitive uniiy is a unity of all spontaneities ; 
for any element which happened to be outside it, would 

> A spantaneitj, preeuely because it exuta only m so far as it u opposed 
to another oppaeing it, is always distinct from every other. 
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be as good as non-existent with regard to the primitive 
unity and all its formations ; but, among all the spon- 
taneities which it includes, one occupies a central position 
in it. I mean, central in the primitive unity considered, 
so that all the others are, within the unity in question, 
subject to that special one. In the process by which the 
primitive unity is organised, that spontaneity which 
occupies a central position m it, and fulfils an absolutely 
indispensable function in effecting the organisation, 
assumes the character of a spontaneity peculiar to the 
subject and, m a developed subject, the character of 
a will. 

Prom this it follows that to suppress accidental occur- 
rences and irrationahties would be to suppress the 
process through which a primitive umty passes from 
subconsciousness to consciousness : it would be the 
suppression of cognition. Indeed, it would be the sup- 
pression of the primitive unity ; for this, however deficient 
its organisation may be, is still a system of spontaneities, 
and in consequence necessarily imphes accidentality. It 
would be the suppression of spontaneity, for spontaneity 
imphes accidentahty ; and, on the other hand, a spon- 
taneity which IS not a centre of a primitive unity, is a 
contradiction. Pinally, it would be the suppression of the 
universe, for the universe is really nothmg but a unity 
of facts ; it is quite clear that without facts, which imply 
accidentality and spontaneity, there would also be no 
unity of them. Manifestly, the conditions of existence 
and those of knowledge comcide. 

By recognising this we do not justify in the least either 
errors or bad actions : processes which tend to destroy 
the primitive unity, and hinder its development. But 
the intrinsic orders of thought (theoretical) and of life 
(practical) can be obtained only by means of a continual 
manifestation of subjective energy, and on condition that 
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subjective energy be favoured by circumstances they 
are never definitively obtained : he who falls asleep, dies. 
We may add that the harmony of the subject with him- 
self and with his external world, whatever degree it may 
reach, is never the abohtion of the accidental ; indeed, it 
is never anything but the harmony of facts each of which 
necessarily implies something accidental. Without the 
accidental, the world would simply be a logical process ; 
error and fact would have no place in it ; indeed, it 
would not even be a logical process, for even the logical 
process is a process, and knowledge exists only in so far as 
it is developing. 

Let US not then undervalue accidental manifestations, 
although it is true that among accidental manifestations 
there are also aberrations. Of no aberration can we say 
that it is essential ; but that there should be aberrations 
is essential. Necesse est lU evmiant acandala, for it is essen- 
tial that there should be accidental mamfestations. Let 
us not undervalue the particular subject, although we are 
not concerned with his accidental mamfestations, and are 
offended by his errors or his sins ; without particular 
subjects neither the universe, nor cognition would exist. 

We do not resolve rational necessity into the accidental 
manifestations of the subject, which are variable from 
one subject to another and in the same subject : we 
resolve it into the unity of each subject. But the unity of 
each subject is nothing but the unity of facts each of 

1 “On the vay of our life 

Without the raye of kind heaven 
Eveir brave soul loses its wa^, 

The heart trembles, the step la unsteady. 

“ To accomplish beautifnl deeds 
Art IB uselul, jud^ent heln ; 

But judgment and art are deceitful 
When heaven is ma friendly.* (Metastaaia.) 

The oaosttuetion of knowledge too u among the “ beantaful deeds.” 
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which impliea accidentality, thoi^h it implies at the same 
time the law deriving from unity. 


RECIFBOCAL IMPLICA.’nON BETWKEN SPONTAliTEmBS. 

Let ns denote by A, B, C, the distinct spontaneities ; 

hy Sx, Sb, Sc, . . . the corr^ponding likewise distmct 
unities. Each of these unities includes all the spon- 
taneities, is the unity of all. But in each there is one, and 
only one, central spontaneity — that which, if the unity de- 
velops into a subject, is to become the will of that subject. 

Let us define exactly in what the central position of a 
spontaneity consists. 

One of the unities in question, for instance S^, is a unity 
of all the spontaneities — a unity of consciousness, the 
existence of which consists in the existence of one single 
apprehension of all the spontaneities. Such an appre- 
hension, when the unity is not developed, is entirely 
subconscious ; but its subconscious character does not 
make it specifically different from that in which our 
exphcit doing-thinking consists ; our own domg-thinkmg 
can be resolved into facts which arise out of subconscious- 
ness and fall again into it. The single apprehension 
constitutmg the unity is both theoretical and practical, 
for the two aspects are inseparable from it. 

Now, in this apprehension the central spontaneity A is 
apprehended as activity, while the others are apprehended 
as resistances. Every unfolding of A is a doing ; every 
unfolding of B, C, ... is a resistance — a resistance which 
no doubt is essential to doing, but is not the same thing 
as doing. This is the case with regard to practical 
consciousness ; theoretically, the consciousness of A is 
the act of knowing, the consciousness of B, C, ... is 
the Gonsciousneas of the known-— of something known, 
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which no doubt is essential to the act of knowing, hut is 
not the same thing as the act of knowing. The developed 
subject is conscious of his own doing, conscious of his own 
knowing,^ and is, correlatively, conscious of the resistances 
which are opposed to his doing on the part of the objects 
which are presented to his knowing. The subconscious 
life of a primitive unity can be resolved mto the same 
elements, with the omission of the explicit clearness of 
consciousness. 

It is manifest in what the difierence consists, which in 
Sji sets the single element A in opposition to each of all the 
others B, C, . . . The relations of A to B and of A to C 
may be very unlike ; it does not matter : whatever the 
relation of A to any other element may be, the two terms 
of the relation are irreducibly opposed to each other. This 
is the reason why we have said that A occupies a central 
position in ; and so we have explained m what the 
centrahty of A consists. 

We have just observed that the constitutive conscious- 
ness of is at once theoretical and practical. Before 
going further, it will not be inappropriate to insist a httle 
further on this point, which is of fundamental importance. 

If B, C, . . . did not all interfere with A, would not 
exist, indeed not even A would exist ; for a spontaneity 
exists only in so far as it manifests itself, and its manifesta- 
tion consists in overcoming resistances. It may seem that 
is a system constituted by the causal connections 
between its elements, precisely according to the concept 
which primitive philosophers form of a system. We know 
that such a concept is absurd : between elements which do 
not already for some other reason constitute the unity 
of a system, no causal connections are possible. 

1 I am apeaking of direct conacioiuneea, which conatitntes doing aa well aa 
know mg, and not of reflection, which treata doing or knowing aa if they were 
two thinp capable of being known. 
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Consequently, cannot be a simple assemblage of 
elements, each having a sepaiate existence, and connected 
by the mere accidentahty of causal connections so as to 
form a system. If it were so (it cannot be so, but let us 
disregard for a moment the absurdity of the hypothesis), 
Sa could never become a rational unity, implying logical 
necessity. Now, the developed subject is certainly a 
rational unity, a umty of knowledge, and implies logical 
necessity. We are thus necessarily led to admit that Sa 
is, originally, also a rational umty, a umty of theoretical 
consciousness. 

But, vice versa, we cannot even admit that S* is 
originally a mere rational unity, or unity of theoretical 
consciousness. For if it were only this, it would include 
no principle"^ of variation— it would give rise to no varia- 
tion ; whereas the developed subject is certainly a umty 
of fact, a unity of practical consciousness. 

We must therefore admit that both moments, the 
practical and the theoretical, are essential to, and are 
original characters of, Sa. They are indeed essential to 
each other. In fact causal connection imphes rational 
unity. Vice versa, in this unity, if we speak of it in so far 
as we know it, we have to recognise the unity of a multi- 
plicity, the law of a process of variation, the form of a 
matter of fact. 


THB COMMON ELEBfENT AS CONDITION OF BECIPROCAL 
IMPLICATION— BEING. 

Spontaneities imply each other : it is impossible to 
separate A from Sa, or in other words it is impossible to 

‘ I laj “principle," and not “beginning " Variation migbt have had no 
heginning , but to eaj that it hai not even a principle u to declare it im- 
poamble. On thu point \re have alreadjr dwelt at len^ on another occaaion, 
and we do not think it neeeasarj to insiat 
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separate A from B, C, . . . And so also the unities 
S„ . . . imply each other. Manifestly, that same B 
which is a non-central constitutent of is the central 
constituent of Sb ; reciprocally, that same A which is the 
central constituent of is a non-central constituent of 
Sb, etc. 

Since spontaneities and the corresponding unities imply 
each other, or, in short, since the existence of one is im- 
possible, contradictory, without the existence of all the 
others, so that they would all vanish if even one were to 
vanish, we must conclude that aU spontaneities and all 
corresponding unities exist as constituents of one and the 
same thing, of the universe. But here, and here chiefly, 
we must guard against equivocations of thought, or rather 
of language. 

The mutual implication of two things presupposes that 
the same element is in its entirety an essential element of 
both.^ Why do we say that the universe is one, that it 
exists as one ? Why, in other words, do we say that all 
unities and all spontaneities constitute a system, and not 
merely an aggregate ? Because unities and spontaneities 

1 I shall make my meaning clear by an example, which I have need on 
another occasion ; bat I cannot think of any other more snggestive. Peter 
and Paul are joint owners of the same house , and neither of the two pos- 
sesses anything else. Let us neglwt the possibility that one of the two 
should give up his own right. Then obviously the disappearance of the 
property of Peter implies the destruction of the house (or of the exchange 
value of It , for us It 18 all the same). But the destruction of the house 
implies the disappearance of the property of Paul also. Therefore, the 
property of Peter and that of Paul imply each other. And note, that the 
properties ore actually two . the revenue obtained from the house is divided 
between Peter and Paul, each of whom spends his own portion on his own 
account They are two ; but with the disappearance of the one even the 
other necessarily disappears ; their mutual implication consists m thia If 
we abstract from the numerically single element which as a whde (that is to 
say, m its mtegnty) is an essential constituent of the one thing as well as of 
the other, so that the disappearance of either of the two can take place only 
if the element itsdf disappears ; it is impossible that the disappearance of 
either of the two things Aonld have as a necessary consequence (t.e. as a 
logical oansequence, amce we must here abstract from causal relations) the 
disappearance of the other , the mutual implication of two things becomes 
impoanble. 
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mutually imply one another. The universe therefore is a 
system, because all spontaneities include as a constituent 
of each, one and the same element which is as a whole in 
each of them. 

This single and common element can be resolved into 
Being — ^into our concept of quite indeterminate Being. 
We do not say (note well) that all spontaneities include 
an element which is conceived by us as Being, so establish- 
ing a difference between the element in itself and our 
concept of that element ; we say that the element in 
question ts our concept of Being. The element and our 
concept of the element are unum et tdem. 

On this point a few words will perhaps not be out of 
place, although above we have already given exhaustive 
explanations. 

This book occupies a definite place in the library : it is 
Case B, shelf III, No. 6. The concept which I form of its 
place, is constituted by the complex of signs 5, III, B ; 
obviously, the place is something else, it caimot be 
reduced to such a complex of signs. 

Well, to suppose that between the element common to 
aU spontaneities and our concept of Being, there is merely 
a correspondence, more or less as in the alleged example, 
is nonsense : the element must coincide with the concept 
of Being. In fact, the element in question is common to 
aU spontaneities and to all unities ; now, that unity which 
is I is (hke any other, after aU) a unity of consciousness ; 
the element must therefore be, in a more or less explicit 
form, within my consciousness ; and within my conscious- 
ness there is nothing common to all that which it includes 
except my concept of Being. 

In conclusion, the unity of the universe is nothing but 
the unity of Being. The universe is one, is a system, in so 
far as the concretes which constitute it are all determina- 
tions of the same concept of Being. 
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We say, of one and the same concept. The difficulties 
mention^ just lately, which prevent our seeing in con- 
cretes so many determinations of one and the same 
concrete, vanish if in place of one and the same concrete 
we put one and the same concept. So, for instance, one 
sheet of paper can have only one of the three forms of the 
triangle, equilateral, isosceles and scalene ; but the con- 
cept of triangle admits, or rather requires, all three 
determinations at the same time. 


CONCEPT AND REALITY. 

Any doctrine concerning reahty implies the presupposi- 
tion that what is said in the doctrine about reality (a 
concept) coincides with some character of reahty. To say, 
we must conceive reality as K, but it is not K, is absurd ; 
in fact, if we know that reality is not K, not only it is 
not true that reality must be conceived as K ; rather the 
truth is that it must not be conceived as K, and that 
indeed we do not conceive it as K. Agnosticism itself 
cannot escape this requirement. To say, we do not know 
reality, means not only that our thought does not pene- 
trate reahty, but that reahty cannot be penetrated by 
our thought : its impenetrabihty is a character of it 
which coincides with our concept of that character.^ 

The doctrine which we have summed up completely 
satisfies the requirement just formulated. Being is not 
merely a concept, “ an idea m my own head.” It is a 
concept in the consciousness of everyone, and is at the 
same time a character of everything, the ultimate founda- 
tion of all reahty. In this sense, reality and cognition 
strictly coincide. 

' Therefore, we nutj remark incidentally, agnoeticiam u abenrd ; for the 
phrase used to express that doctrine can have a meaning only in so far as it is 
a cogmtion of reality. 
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Rational necessity which dominates the thought of the 
subject (of a definite subject), and applies to any content 
of subjective consciousness whatever, without excluding 
even the accidental manifestations which are indeed 
implied by it, has its foimdation in the unity of subjective 
consciousness. But, while on the one hand this unity is 
the essential form of subjective thought, on the other 
hand it is the common character of all spontaneities and 
of all unities, that is to say of all subjects and of every- 
thing which may become an object for a subject. For 
the unity of subjective consciousness consists in Being, of 
which every thought of any subject and every subject and 
every thing are determinations. After this, the universal 
validity of necessity requires no further explanation.^ 

But Being exists only in its detemunations. It is a 
umty, necessarily implied by multiplicity, but in its turn 
implying multiplicity. It is impossible to ascribe to Being 
(which, m so far as it is abstract, is outside time) a chrono- 
logical precedence relatively to its detemunations. But 
we cannot even ascribe to it a stnctly logical precedence ; 
although it is true that in a doctrine, i.t. m an abstract 
thought, it is inevitable to ascnbe to Being a certain 
logical precedence. A relation which must be considered 
as a real correlation exists between Being and its deter- 
minations. 

It IS necessary that spontaneities should exist. For, if 
no spontaneities did exist, nothing would exist. Not even 
Being would exist. This in fact, although it cannot be 
called “ merely ” a concept, in the sense m which concept 
is commonly understood, is still a concept; it is the 
thought (more or less explicit) of a conscious spontaneity. 
And a conscious spontaneity thinks in so far as it acts ; 

* A necessity which were not timrenially valid would be a non-necessary 
necessity Bat we had to show that the foundation ascnbed by us to neces- 
sity was ite true foundation. 
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which means, that it thinks in so far as it is one of the 
many spontaneities which interfere with one another — 
interfere with one another, that is, because they are all 
determinations of Being. As Being cannot but be, so also 
the many spontaneities cannot but be. 

By the many spontaneities we can explain the many 
subjective consciousnesses. The distinction between the 
subjective consciousnesses, though each of them is in the 
end co-extenaive with the universe, is to be explained by 
the difference between their centres ; A is central only in 
Sa, B only in Sj, etc. ; this is the reason why one is dis- 
tinguished from another. But the content is one and the 
same for every subjective consciousness, and the element 
which unifies the content of each of them, is one and 
the same. In short, though the content without the 
thought of which it is the content, is nothing, it is also 
true that the thinking activity is nothing without the 
content. As determinations of Being, which exists only 
in such determinations, the single consciousnesses are 
distinguished as consciousnesses, while they agree as to 
their content ; each of them is a varying on its own 
account, and at the same time, for the same reason, the 
varying of each takes place, that is to say, each one 
evolves or becomes involved according to the same 
universal laws. 

We have shown and explained the necessary reciprocal 
implication of unity and multiplicity ; the problem which 
we had set before us, has been solved under the form in 
which we had proposed it. 



CHAPTER VII 

THE ABSOLUTE 


MBAlfflNG OF THE DOCTEINE EXPOUNDED. THE DOCJTRINB 
OF PHENOMENA AND METAPHYSICS. OBJECTION 
AGAINST METAPHYSICS. 

The doctrine developed so far concerns phenomena, that 
is to say experience ; nothing else. We have worked back 
to a general concept of the universe. But we have worked 
back to it with the single object of understanding common 
cognition, using no other means but that of making clear 
the imphcations of common cognition. That is to say, we 
have remained withm the field of common cognition, or ex- 
perience. The umverse of which we have formed a concept, 
is the phenomenal universe — ^that which experience makes 
known to us, which itself can be resolved into experience. 

And now the question arises, whether it is possible, or 
perhaps inevitable, to go beyond phenomena. The name 
metaphysics is commonly given to the science of some- 
thing non-phenomenal, of something which serves as the 
foundation of phenomena.*^ Is such a science possible ? 

I We decline to define exactly, once for all, terme which are need with 
many meaninge, and which it would he neither pooaihle, nor perhapi con- 
venient, to diveat of their variety of meaning!. We do not thmk, however, 
that onr language can give rue to muunderatandmgi , for, whenever we use 
one of those terma, we are careful to state precuely the meaning which we 
then ascnhe to it, if the meaning itself does not appear sufficiently clear from 
the context. To ns thu seems the beat way Others may think difl^erently. 
Bat though a reader has the right not to be left m a state of uncertainty 
about what is said to him, he has no wht to impose on the writer a particu- 
lar way of eliminating uncertainty doctrine which 1 am settmg forth 
may not be a metaphysics m the sense just explained on the other £^d, I 
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Metaphysics (understood as above) has never become 
a science ; it has never reached a conclusion about which 
its followers could agree : it is a field of perpetual strife 
on which no lasting conquest is possible. ^ 

If we give up the attempt to construct metaphysics as 
hopeless, ought we to resign ourselves to scepticism \ 

The impossibihty of going beyond phenomena, and the 
difl&culty of knowing certain phenomena, are two difierent 
things which must not be confused together. To think 
that the impossibihty of going beyond phenomena has 
as its consequence the impossibility of arrivmg at cog- 
nitions having the character of certainty — at a real and 
proper “ science ” in the field of phenomena, is the same 
as to confuse those two things ; in substance it is to 
suppose that the phenomenal and the non-phenomenal 
belong to one and the same sphere ; it is to remain under 
the i^uence of metaphysical prejudice. 

In fact there is a “ science of phenomena (there is 
mathematics, and there is physics) ; it is therefore possible. 
When we ask how it is possible, we recognise that the 
existence of the phenomenal as such, i.e. its appearing to 
the subject, is conditioned by certain subjective forms 
imposed on it: time, space, categories. As subjective, 
these forms are a priori, and therefore universal and 
necessary. The laws which they implicitly contain are 
therefore absolutely inevitable, and constitute that 
certainly known foundation without which we should 
have only problematic opinions concerning phenomena, 
(or rather, not even these would be possible ; but we 
shall not insist on this point). 

Particular phenomena are, evidently, particular 
phenomena ; ^ey cannot be deduced, but only ex- 
perienced (for they are phenomena) ; though necessarily 

iM no ration why I ihoold not call it mattphruci in a more mdeflnite tenaa , 
and I do not know what other name to giTe it, * Kaht, op. eit., 1, 18. 
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subject to a form, they are not however imphcit in the 
form. Therefore, that which to us seems cogmtion (of 
phenomena) is not always really cogmtion : in order not 
to err, man must observe, experiment, by a method the 
determination of which constitutes a remarkable part of 
the science of phenomena. But we can no longer doubt 
that such a science is possible, smce we have recognised 
the rational foundation of it. 

And the same reflection from which we have learnt that 
the science of phenomena is possible, shows that a science 
of the non-phenomenal, a science of the “ thing in 
itself,” is impossible. In fact, a science is possible in so 
far as man possesses certain universal forms, on which, 
and on which only, necessary a priori reasoning is founded. 
But these forms are forms of phenomena and only of 
phenomena. When we come to the thing in itself, we 
remain therefore not only without the help of experience 
(an expenence of something other than phenomena is a 
oontradictw m adjecto), but even without the instrument 
of reason, which in short is merely the system of those 
forms. 


PHILOSOPHIC AGNOSTICISU. 

The doctrine^ which we have just summarised, goes 
beyond scepticism while it completes it. It is not true 
that we have always to suspend our judgment, and doubt 
of everything ; a science of phenomena is possible. But 
a science is possible only of the phenomena : scepticism, 
in BO far as it denied the possibihty of metaphysics, is 
found to be justified, though by reasons which are no 
doubt superior to those ever excogitated by sceptics, and 
which seem definitive, ultimate.* 

* Of Kaot 

* Indifference to metaphyneal inqainee "u certainly no effect of lenty, 
but of the matate judgment of modem tunee, which does not wuh to be 
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To this doctiine we may give the name, introduced 
much later, agnosticism. As is known, men of science 
(and many whose culture is limited to a sprinkling of 
science) for the most part profess agnosticism.^ We ask 
what the arguments on which agnosticism seems to be 
founded are worth. 

Agnosticism and metaphysics agree in admitting, 
beyond phenomena, the thing in itself, which the latter 
pretends to know while the former denies that it can be 
known. By what reasons is the existence of the thing in 
itself prov^ ? 

There is no man who does not recognise certain limits 

baffled any longer a semblance of knoirled^ ; sod it is s summooi to 
reason to undertake again the most serious of its duties, namely, the know- 
ledge of itself, and to erect a tribunal which Aall guarantee it in its just 
claims, but condemn (not arbitrarily, but according to its eternal and im- 
mutable laws) thoee which have no foundation" (fiLura, op eU,l, Preface) 
For the sake of clearness, I have changed the punctnation in one place and 
anticipated a phrase, putting it in a parenthesia 

1 ^d those amo^ them who do not profess themselTes agnostics, generally 
ascribe “ metaphysicu ” value (the absence of the name does not matter, when 
there is the thing) to the “physical" conception of the universe. Here is an 
example “ It is indeed true that in conformity with modem positivistic and 
utiLtarian tendencies, many prefer to consider a theory chiefly ss a 
convenient means of arranging . facts, or as a guide m the investigation 
of new phenomena. But while in the past too much faith was put m the 
powers of the human mmd, and it was too readily believed that the 
supreme reason of things was on the pomt of being discovered, at present we 
perhaps fall mto the other extreme" (A Biam, The Modem Theory of 
Fhyeuxi Phenomena, 2nd ed , Bologna, 1904. pp 3-4) Now, one may We 
the utmost confidence “ in the powers of the human mind " and yet be firmly 
convmced that physics, or in general any obieccive science, is abeolutely in- 
capable of “ discovering the supreme reason of things.” It is not out of place 
to remark that many profess themselves agnostics, simply meaning that they 
are not occupied witn philosophy , whereas really they take part in it, 
without knowing what tney are talking about. Men who really do not care 
to form an opinion concerning philosophical problems cannot exist On the 
other hand, why do they call the investi^tions of philosophers vain 1 Because 
they believe them to be vain, it would seem But, smce they have no know- 
led^ of them (as appears from the way m which they spW about them), 
they would have no rmht to consider them vain, unless they considered 
themselves possessors of the “true key " necessary to open the doors which 
philosophers uselessly try to bresdr down. In substance, their anti-philo- 
sophical invectives imply (without their knowing it the unconsuonsness of 
some people is amusingly marvellous) the assumption that philosophy studies 
the same questions as their science, or that their science studies the same 
questions as philosophy ; they unply the opinion formulated by Righi, that 
“science" can make anown to us “the supreme reason of things.” 
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to his own cognition. But these limits, in the sense in 
which they are commonly spoken of, have nothing to do 
with the thing in itself. I do not know, that is to say I 
do not remember, how many times I have gone out of 
the house since 1 have possessed the light of reason, nor 
even during this year ; and yet I know very well that I 
was gomg out, every time that I went out. I know that 
besides the phenomena about which I have a sufficiently 
definite information, many others or an infini ty of others 
have happened or are happening ; this is what I mean 
when I assert that my cognition has certain, and even 
very narrow, limits — ^that it is as nothmg in comparison 
with (phenomenal) reality. But I have never become 
aware, nor do I think that others have become aware, of 
an intrinsically unknowable reality, which would put an 
absolute limit to my cognition. 

To imagine that the existence of the unknowable is proved 
by the fact that no one knows everything, is childish. 
P^m this it does not follow that the unknowable is to be 
excluded without further consideration. But the unknow- 
able is certainly neither something immediately known, 
nor the immediate act of knowing ; therefore we shall be 
justified in assertmg its existence only if it should appear 
to us necessarily imphcit in the immediately known, or in 
the immediate act of knowmg ; if this should not appear, 
the unknowable will have to be excluded as a worthless, or 
rather meaningless, hypothesis. 

It is necessary therefore to inquire whether the im- 
mediately known, or the immediate act of knowing, 
imply anythmg which is not a phenomenon ; i.e. it is 
necessary to construct the theory of knowledge.^ Let us 

1 That u to 8^, to plunge into the “mare ma^um” of philosophy The 
imoeticum of Kant (and to a minor degree uongh at a great distance 
that of Comte and of Spencer) without being justified is not altogether un- 
founded. The agnosticism of so many men of science, whose ^ilosophic 
culture IS whoUy derived from some review mto which they have dipped, is 
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suppose that the theoiy of knowledge compels us to admit 
something which is not phenomenal. This “ something,” 
since we have deduced it, t.e. since we have made it explicit 
by drawing it from common cognition in which it was 
implicit, has become consequently kkown, although it is 
known otherwise than phenomena and perhaps less 
definitely than some phenomena. Either we have no 
reasons for assummg the thing in itself, and we must 
exclude it ; or we have reasons for assuming it, and it is 
not unknowable. 

The method by which the problem of the thing in 
itself, or of metaphysics, has to be discussed — a method 
which is the only possible one, and the appheation of 
which cannot but lead to the solution of the problem — 
appears thus to be fully determined. The theory of know- 
ledge which we have constructed, seems not to prove the 
necessity, and therefore to exclude the possibihty of 
assuming the thing m itself. Let us see whether, by con- 
sidering it more profoundly, we shall be led to a different 
result. 

3 . 

RELAUVITy OP KNOWLEDGE. LEGITIMATE CONCLD8IONB. 

THE THING IN ITSELF. 

Knowledge is relative. In other words, the object is 
known by the subject as object. It is known therefore in 
relation to the subject, for no object is possible except for 
a subject. From this it seems necessary to conclude that 
the t^g m itself, the thmg as thing and not as object, 
the thing m so far as it is outside that relation to the 
subject which makes it an object, is not knowable. 

mere emptj tatUc. Philoeophy treats questions, which are treated by no 
other branch of learning ; and therefore it can be eimtested only by means 
of philoeophj Thu means that a pretended philosophy can be contested, 
but not pnilosophy. A defective pniloeophio doctrine u, m so far as de- 
fective, nnphilo^bical. Another doetrme, which corrects its mutahea, u 
simply a development of its philoeophical portions. 
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If we assume the existence of a thing in itself, the 
consequence is inevitable. But (according to the very 
doctrine we are examining) we know only objects ; hence 
an existence which is not the existence pure and simple of 
the object as such (its appearing to us), is not known : it is 
only presupposed. And presuppositions must not be 
admitted without proofa. The reasoning we have re- 
produced contains no proof ; it is therefore, notwith- 
standing its apparent stringency, reasoning tn vacuo. 

To sum up, it is not to be inferred from the relativity of 
knowledge that knowledge has an insuperable limit ; in 
order that the inference should be justified, some other 
argument must be associated with the relativity in 
question. The legitimate consequence of relativity (m 
so far as nothing else but relativity is considered) is 
entirely difierent from that which sceptics and agnostics 
have pretended to infer from it. 

The consequence is this, that existence coincides with 
being an object. That is to say, things, mdependently of 
that relation to the subject which makes them objects, 
would not exist. That same relation to the subject, which 
is an essential constituent of cognitions, is also an essential 
constituent of things. Things do not exist except in 
relation to subjects ; and therefore even subjects only 
exist in relation to one another and to things ; the universe 
consists of, resolves itself into, a system of subjects and 
of phenomena which are phenomena of the subjects — 
essential constituents of the subjects. 

Nothing can be opposed to aU this — ^nothing can be put 
in place of it, unless the above-mentioned assumption 
can be proved. Let us now discuss the proofs of it. 

I know that this is an orange ; this is known to me as 
an orange. It does not even cross my mind to identify 
the orange which is known to me with the cognition which 
I have of it. I distinguish the orange as a known object 
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from the orange in itself. It remains to know precisely 

what my distinction means. 

I do not yet know the taste of the orange which I see, 
touch, etc. ; but doubtless it has a taste ; the cognition 
which I possess is imperfect, the thing has not the same 
imperfection. I became acquainted with the orange five 
minutes ago ; but it already existed before : the trades- 
man who sold it to me, did not manufacture it for me then 
and there, he simply took it out of a box. And so on. 

It is now manifest, in what sense I speak of the orange 
in itself — of the orange as a distinct thing, quite other 
than my cognition of that thing. By the expression 
“orange in itself" I denote a group of phenomena, 
connected by a relatively fixed law, and constituting a 
relatively closed unity — ^but a unity of phenomena which 
are not aU actiial phenomena of my own, and each of 
which might not be (at least so it seems to me) an actual 
phenomenon of my own. On the other hand my cognition of 
the orange (1) in any case contains only a portion of those 
phenomena, and a portion which would not exist by itself 
alone ; (2) implies (besides certain phenomena which are 
my own, but which might not be my own, and which 
belong to the group which constitutes the orange in itself) 
certain phenomena exclusively my own, which do not 
belong to the orange in itself : my looking, my touching, 
my reflecting, etc. 

I am therefore right, when I distinguish in the way of 
which I have spoken, and when I speak correlatively of an 
orange in itself. But this distinction of mine is simply a 
distinction in the field of phenomena ; it is no distinction 
of the phenomenal from something which is not phe- 
nomenal. The orange in itself of which I am speaking, is 
said by me to be in itself, in order to distinguish it from 
that diflerent group of phenomena which is my cognition ; 
but it is equedly a group of phenomena, each of which 
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might also become included in my cognition. The “ in 
itself ” of which we are speakmg hete, is a phenomenal 
“ in itself ” ; it has nothing to do with that “ in itself,” 
which is considered when the thing in itself is opposed to 
the phenomenon. 

The former “ in itself ” belongs to common cognition ; 
the latter is a metaphysical hypothesis, founded or 
unfounded. Without the “ in itself ” in the former sense, 
common cognition would not exist. This is the reason 
why the assumption of which we were speaking seems 
obvious ; indeed, it does not even seem to be an assump- 
tion, but an integral part of cognition. But because it is 
impossible to deny the in itself in the former sense, it does 
not follow that it is impossible to deny, nor that it is 
legitimate to assert, the m itself in the latter sense ; for 
the two senses difier Mo ccbIo. Common thought, within 
its own sphere, is right; but those philosophers who 
transfer it just as it is to the philosophical field transform 
it into a pMosophical error. 


APFEABAKCE AlID APPBAKING. COMMON DISTINCTIONS, 
AND LIMITS or THEER VALIDITY. 

In a phenomenon we distinguish appearance and appear- 
ing. That is to say, the phenomenon is always at the 
same time objective and subjective ; the appearance, for 
instance the blue seen, is the objective aspect of the 
phenomenon ; the appearing, my seeing blue, is its 
subjective aspect. That these elements are not separable, 
is manifest ; the object seen is nothmg without the seeing, 
the seeing is nothing without the object seen. By the 
distinction mentioned we have therefore not transcended 
the phenomenon. 

It is further said that the phenomenon implies both a 
thing which appears, and a subject to whom the thing 
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appears. This also is manifest : the blue which I see is 
the blue of the sky ; the sky is a thing which appears blue 
to me ; and I am the subject to whom the thing appears 
blue. But the question is, whether, by recognising such 
an implication, we have gone beyond the phenomenon. 

As concerns the thing which appears, we answer im- 
mediately, No. The reasons have been alleged by us in 
the preceding paragraph ; let us add some further develop- 
ments. I make a judgment based on appearance. The 
judgment, in genersil, goes beyond the appearance which 
servas as its foundation ; but it does not go beyond the 
field of appearance. 'E.q. of a coin which I receive, I say 
(and if I do not say, 1 assume) that it is good ; that is to 
say, it passes current. I see, I touch, etc. the coin ; but 
I have not yet tried to spend it. As coins are made in 
order to be spent, my ju^ment refers to the capacity of 
being spent ; that is to say, to an order of phenomena 
which with regard to that coin I have not yet experienced, 
but still to an order of phenomena. It may happen that 
those phenomena, the order of which constitutes the 
capacity of beiug spent, and which 1 infer from the 
apprehended phenomena (form, stamp, colour, brilliancy, 
ring), cannot be experienced in spite of the relation 
in which 1 suppose them to stand to the apprehended 
phenomena. Then 1 say, the com seemed good to me, and 
it is counterfeit. To the appearance I oppose the thing 
which appears. Obviously, my opposition is not un- 
justified ; but it is an opposition of the results of a vaster 
experience to the inferences drawn from a narrower 
experience — ^it is an opposition of certain phenomenal 
formations to each other, not an opposition of something 
non-phenomenal to the phenomenal. 

The same may be said concerning the subject. I am not 
the noise which affects me at this moment. The noise (so 
I think, and that rightly,) is an impression indirectly 
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produced on me by a carriage passing in the street, much 
as the image is impressed on the wax by the seal. All this 
has, within the phenomenal order, an intuitive evidence ; 
but it is not manifest, it has no meaning, except within 
the phenomenal order. Let us leave the carriage, with 
which we have no longer to occupy ourselves, and consider 
the subject. Of what am 1 made ? If 1 confine myself, as 
I ought, to the recognition of what I know, I must confess 
that the matter of which I am made can be resolved 
precisely into those phenomena, of which I say that I am 
severally aware ; each of which separately, or each group 
of which separately, is opposed by me to myself, as the 
apprehended object to the subject which apprehends it. 
The distinction between extended and unextended phe- 
nomena, however important it may be under another 
aspect, does not mark the boundary between a matter 
which is not mme and a matter which is my own ; are not 
extended phenomena, then, apprehended by me, are 
they not my own, like the others 1 If all phenomena were 
to vanish, the subject which apprehends them would 
vanish also. 

The subject therefore is reaUy nothing but the system, 
the unity of its phenomena. Certainly the unity is not a 
phenomenon, and perhaps it wdl open us the way to 
escape from the phenomenal; but this point we shall 
discuss further on. For the present, it has been made 
clear that the distinction between any one (or any one 
group) of the apprehended phenomena, and the subject 
which apprehends them, takes place within the system of 
phenomena. As we cannot say of any phenomenon that 
it is external to the system, or that it imphes something 
external to the system ; so it is not permissible (exclud- 
ing the conclusions which might be reached by considering 
more carefully the form of unity) to speak of the subject 
as of something external to its phenomena. 
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Since the subject is simply the system of its phenomena, 
the opposition commonly made between the subject and 
one of its phenomena is significant and justified in so far 
as it is the opposition between the syst^ and one of its 
constituents; but not otherwise. The common man is not 
wrong; but (here again) the philosopher who should 
transfer a common distinction unchanged to the field of 
metaphysics — ^who should interpret as a going beyond 
experience that which in substance is a simple systematisa- 
tion of experience — such a philosopher would be in the 
wrong. 

It is moreover to be remarked that, although phe- 
nomena are essential to the subject, perhaps no one is 
essential to the subject. Phenomena are accidental ; and 
many of them have only a very small importance for the 
subject. These circumstances must be taken seriously 
into account, even in philosophy ; they also explain the 
common conviction better ; but they do not justify us in 
simply transforming this conviction mto a metaphysical 
doctrine. 


INSEFAKABLSNBSS OF SINGLE PHENOMENA FROM THE 
SUBJECT-ONTTY. ONE SUBJECT AND ANOTHER 
SUBJECT. 

“ The ultimate reality of things, therefore, which the 
common consciousness seeks in their purely unrelated or 
independent being, and which science seeks in their 
existence as essentially related to each other, is only to 
be found in what we may call their ideal character, as 
unities of correlative difierences, or unities which manifest 
themselves in difierence, yet in this difierence are stiU one 
with themselves.”^ 

1 E Caibd, Ktgd, p. 17B Compare F. H Bradley, Appearance and, 
Reabty, Snd edition (bth impreeBion ; the let edition appeal^ m 1883), 
p. 6fi8 “Reality is one experience, aelf-perrading and supenor to mere 
relotuma.” 
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No single phenomenon and no limited group o^ phe- 
nomena, or in short no distinct fact (no concrete, and a 
fortiori no character of a concrete) is possible except as a 
constituent of a higher unity, which in its turn is con- 
stitutive of each one of these elements. Every fact of 
experience or of consciousness, under both aspects, 
subjective and objective (every content and every contain- 
ing, for each subject can be resolved into the unity of a 
containing, of a power of apprehending), impUes all the 
others. It is therefore connected with aU the others by 
relations which are essential to all. 

But these relations, just because they are essential to the 
elements cormected by them, cannot be considered as 
something external to the elements, hke for instance the 
mortar which binds the bricks of a wall together. Relations, 
because essential to the elements, are constituents of 
them ; they are characters of the elements , so that, 
consequently, to speak of relations is still to speak of 
elements, and nothmg else. 

We must be able to understand ; for what could not 
possibly be understood (what is absurd) would be neither 
real nor possible. This, which is the constant test of 
common thought, must be a fortiori the test of philosophic 
thought ; ^ for philosophic thought implies common 
thought which it claims to transcend, and succeeds in 
transcending in so far as it introduces into the latter a 
greater coherence, and is a more rigorous and more 
conscious application of the same test. The single phe- 
nomena are not separately comprehensible ; the relations 
by which we recognise them to be connected are in 

‘ “We were judging phenomena, . and throughout we proceeded as 
if the seU^iontnmctoiy could not be leaL . Thus we possess a criterion, 
and our critenon is supreme. . . . Our etaudard demes inconsistency, and 
therefore asserts consistency. If we can be sure that the mconsistent is 
nnreid, we must, logically, bo just as sure that the reality is consistent” 
(BnaDLET, op. eit, pp. 136-7-9). 
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Bubstance nothing but the forms by means of which we 
express their inseparability : if we wish actually to under- 
stand the inseparableness of single phenomena, that is to 
say, if we do not wish to declare the single phenomena 
which we experience impossible, we must reach a unity of 
which every phenomenon is a constituent, and which in its 
turn is constitutive of every phenomenon. 

Every subject is such a unity for its own phenomena, 
that is to say for those of which both the content of its 
consciousness and its own consciousness (awareness, and 
that of which we are aware,) are the result. The subject- 
unity is no phenomenon ; but, as such, it is neither out- 
side, nor above, the phenomenon ; for it is precisely the 
phenomenal life of the subject and nothing else. It might 
imply a non-phenomenal reality. But, when we consider 
it in its pure and simple appearance to itself, in that 
appearance to itself which is essential to every appearance 
within it, and can be resolved into appearance within it, 
we must recognise that it is no non-phenomenal reahty. 
It is a form or law of phenomena — a law, without which 
there would be none of the phenomena of which it is the 
law, but which vice versa would not exist without a 
complex of phenomena, since it is nothing but the law or 
form of those phenomena. We have seen on another 
occasion that the necessity essential to every thought and 
fact included in the subject-unity, has as its foundation 
the subject-unity itself. 

But the particular subject is not singular. It cannot be 
singular, for it recognises an essential constituent of itself 
in the existence of other subjects, of other unities. The 
process by which a subject is led to think itself reflectively,^ 
to recognise itself, leads it at the same time to recognise 
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the other subject — ^to recognise, in the analogous process 
of the other subject, an indispensable element of its own 
process : it is sufi&cient to observe, that without some 
kind of language we have no reflective consciousness of 
ourselves.^ On the other hand, the necessity which every 
developed subject recognises in its own thought, does not 
belong to its thought in so far as it is its own ; it is univer- 
sally valid, i.e. it applies also to the thought of any other 
subject, if any other subject exists. Have we in this 
way proved only the possibility of the other subject ? 
It may be; but the possibility, besides being something 
in itself, deprives captious doubts, which might be raised 
against the foregoing proof of fact, of all value. 


THE ABSOLUTE AOT) BEING. THE ABSOLUTE AND THE 
PHENOMENAL UNIVEB8E. 

The many subjects cannot simply co-exist with one 
another , they are connected by relations essential to 
each of them, for otherwise one subject would neither 
know nor imagine anything about another ; therefore 
(as consequence of the reasoumg which we have previously 
mentioned, § 5) they are all elements of one and the same 
higher unity, constitutive of each. Obviously the higher 
umty of subjects is also the higher unity of all phenomena 
without exception; for there are no phenomena which 
are not connected in the unity of some subject, if not of 
every subject. 

According to the doctrine which we have set forth, the 
higher unity of phenomena and of those particular unities 
of phenomena which are subjects, the supreme unity, is 

’ “ The pioeen, which conducts jou to other selTes, is not weaker sensibly, 
if at all, than the constmetion by which yonr own self is mined * (Bbadlxt, 
«v. at, p. 867). Properly, that "process” and thu ‘‘construction” are 
simultaneous a^ co-esmntial , they constitute together one and the tame 
systematisation of ezpenenee. 
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that quite mdetenninate Being, of which every concrete, 

and every character of every concrete, is a determination. 

Must we therefore conclude that Being is the Absolute ? 

Being, as we said, and as everybody understands, is 
nothing but a concept which exists only in so far as it is 
thought, and can be thought only by some subject. And 
only developed subjects can think it reflectively. But the 
thinking in which Ihe existence of a concept consists may 
also be unreflecting. The thought then of Being, at least 
the unreflecting thought of it, is an essential constituent 
of every subject, knowing or capable of arriving at 
cognition. In fact cognition can be resolved into judg- 
ment ; and judgment always necessarily implies Being 
as predicate.^ 

Being includes all its determinations. Therefore a 
subject, when it thinks Being, implicitly thinks the 
universe ; that is to say, it imphes the universe, it is a 
centre of the universe. And the existence of the subject 
consists in its being thus a centre of the universe ; for the 
subject would not exist, if it did not think Being (re- 
flectively or unreflectingly). I suppose that by now it will 
no longer seem a riddle how a relation to every other 
subject is essential to every subject. 

Being, though every subject thinks it as a whole (for 
Being, as wholly indeterminate, can have no parts), is not 

1 “When I Bay . . . that a certain being exuto I ahonld not under- 
stand what I am saying, unless I already knew what a being is ” (Bc^ini, 
PMotaphxc Syitrnn, section 10} It is useless to multiply quoti^ns, for 
this doctnne of Bosmini is weU known. He who does not understand what 
It IS to think Being with or without reflection will do weU to study all 
Bosmuu’s works diligently some, perhaps not useless, hmts wiU be found 
in the Qnat PrMmt and also in &e preceding pages of the present work 
The doctnne which I am working out, u not the same as that of Bosmini ; 
but this fundamental pomt of it belong to Rosmini, who, by establishing it, 
made perhaps the most important France in modem philosophy. Uy 
doctnne, I beheve, is simply a logical development of the Roaminian pnnciple. 
But in order to compare the two doctrmea — m order to make clear, not the 
differences (which are obvious), but the reason of the differences— I should 
have to wnte a whole book. It is impossible to lengthen this note, so as to 
mske it into a book ; it will be better wrefore to cut it short at once. 
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exhausted in being thought by a subject ; its existence 
consists in being thought by every subject. And every 
subject exists, in so far as it is a particular thought (one 
among many) about universal Being. In this sense we 
say that each subject is a determination of Being ; which, 
as essentially thought by each subject, is common to all — 
is that, by which the unity of all is constituted. 

But, conversely, if there were no single subjects. Being 
also would not exist, for its existence consists in being 
thought by all. So that consequently Being, or the unity 
of the phenomenal universe, is not something subsisting 
independently of phenomena and of those secondary 
unities formed by them which are subjects. Even of the 
supreme unity we must say what we have said of the 
secondary unities : the supreme umty is the form of a 
matter — a form which cannot subsist without a matter, 
as on the other hand matter could not subsist without 
the form. 

And therefore the Absolute cannot be reduced to Being 
as such. According to the doctrine expounded (as to 
which we are inquiring, whether it needs or admits of any 
modification), the Absolute is the universe in the unity of 
its form, which implies necessity, but at the same time in 
the multipbcity of its matter and of its secondary forms — 
a multiplicity, which imphes accidentality. To sum up, 
the Absolute is the phenomenal universe — one indeed, but 
at the same time manifold also. 


possiBiLrrY OP phenomena. 

For the common man the universe is a phenomenal 
multiplicity. Obviously, the manifold phenomena to 
which both the content of consciousness and the fact that 
it is a content (the known and the act of knowing) can be 
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reduced, or into which the existence of consciousness can 
be resolved, must be possible. We have to understand, 
how they are possible ; this is the raison d’etre of philo- 
sophic reflection. 

The possibility of the manifold phenomena has their 
unity as its condition. And this umty cannot be that of a 
thing which has to be known ; for then we should still have 
a multiplicity : the thing known on one hand, the knowing 
subject on the other. It must be the unity of cognition. 
In every cognition (we are speaking throughout of common 
cognitions) the known object and the act by which it is 
known, both of them phenomenal, that is to say both of 
them facts of consciousness, constitute together one 
strict unity, although, or rather because, they are dis- 
tinguishable : they condition each other. And their 
unity is the umty of the knowing subject. 

We caimot however be satisfied with this unity. For 
the cognitions are many; and, considering the way in 
which we commonly possess them, it does not appear 
clearly how they can constitute a unity. While, on the 
other hand, it is undeniable that they must constitute such 
a unity : there is no cognition which stands by itself ; a 
cognition is possible in so far as the system is possible, i.e. 
in so far as the unity of aU exists. 

The unity of aU, the unity of cogmtion or of phenomena, 
is certainly not outside common cogmtion, of which it is 
a constituent (otherwise there would be no common 
cognition) ; the function of philosophy can be only that 
of apprehending it clearly and distinctly. 

From all this it foUows that if we succeed in recon- 
structing the universal unity by simply recognising it as 
the unity of phenomena, or as the form of that matter in 
which phenomena consist — a form essential to matter, 
but essentially implying matter — ^then the burden of 
proving that the unity so reconstructed is not the true 
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one, 01 is not ultiinate, falls on him who denies the value, 
the ultunate value, of the unity reconstructed. Thus we 
have determined the position of the doctrine expounded 
in relation to any other.* 

In order to show that the supreme unity must be a non- 
phenomenal reality, many writers have maintained that 
the concept of phenomenon is itself contradictory. The 
method would be decisive, if it were not defective ; but it 
is really defective. 

Let us observe in the first place, that contradiction pure 
and simple cannot, as such, be transcended or overcome 
in any way. Let us suppose that I addressed the following 
argument to my opponent : (1) Your doctrine is true, 
but, nevertheless, it is false. (2) Consequently, I am m 
search of a doctrine which may overcome, or eliminate, 
the contradiction just pointed out. — ^The opponent would 
reply that my words as reported in the first clause are 
altogether meaningless ; they are not a proposition, true, 
hypothetical or false, from which I can draw a consequence. 

I spoke of contradiction pure and simple. It would be 
another thing, if I were to say : Your doctrme seems 
true to me from one pomt of view, and false from another ; 
I cannot, Ate et nunc, decide between the pro and the con ; 
and therefore I proceed in my search. — The reasoning is 
sensible, even if I could not produce the precise reasons 
for which the doctrine seems true to me, and the contrary 
reasons for which it seems false to me ; it is enough, that 
I should apprehend confusedly both sets of reasons 
together. The contradiction, in this case, can be over- 
come ; but it is not a contradiction pure and simple. 1 
have not said yes and no ; but 1 have reasons for saying 
yes, and reasons for saying no. Have I any reasons for 

1 I mean those which recognise the impossibilitj of dispensing with 
unity ; doctrines which are satis&ed to remain fragmentary do not deserve to 
be taken into consideration. 
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asserting that phenomena happen 1 Tes ; at least this, 
that even if I were to deny that phenomena happen, my 
denial would be itself a phenomenon. Phenomena are 
absolutely undeniable. 

Let us proceed. I analyse the concept of phenomenon ; 
and (let us suppose) I recognise it to be intrinsically 
contradictory. 

If 1 make the meaning of the assertion — phenomena 
happen — thoroughly exphcit to myself I recognise (let 
us suppose) as necessarily implicit in it the negation — 
these phenomena (the same) do not happen. — So that I am 
reduced to saying : it is true, and it is not true, that phe- 
nomena happen. 

To propose to oneself to overcome this contradiction, 
t.e. to discover the meaning of a phrase which in its essence 
is meaningless, is much the same as to propose to oneself 
to discover how many vertices a temperature has. And 
to have recourse, in order to overcome the contradiction, 
to something which transcends phenomena, is even worse. 
For, to transcend phenomena, to reduce phenomena to 
something which is not phenomenal, is to deny phenomena. 
And to deny phenomena is, in the first place, to adhere to 
one only of the two opposites, instead of reconciling them 
as was intended. In the second place it is to leave as they 
were the reasons (just mentioned) which make phenomena 
absolutely undeniable. So that, after all, we find our- 
selves still entangled in the contradiction ; the attempt 
to overcome it has failed. 


APPAKENT CONTBADICnON IN THE CONCEPT OP PHENOBtENA, 
AND ELIMINATION OF IT. 

Let US consider particularly the contradiction which is 
asserted to be implicit in the concept of variation. The 
discussion, of which we shall make it the subject, may 
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serve also as a model for otiieis, more or less analogous, 
into which we thinV it useless to enter. 

A (particular, finite) being of any kind A varies. At a 
given moment it is in an intrinsic condition or state Ai ; at 
a succeeding moment it is in an intrinsic condition or 
state A„ Ai and A, being different. The variation, 
whether continuous or discontinuous, necessarily implies 
that, at one and the same moment, A must be said to m 
the state Ai and in a state different from Ai, ».e. not in the 
state Ai. Here the contradiction is manifest : at one and 
the same moment A is, and is not, in the state Ai. And in 
order to overcome it, we must (so it is asserted) recognise 
the variation as only apparent. 

It is not difficult to recognise the insufficiency of this 
device. In fact, if we were to accept it, we ought to say : 
A seems to be at the same time Ai and not Aj. In other 
words, A at the same moment is and is not Ai in appear- 
ance. The contradiction exists as before, exactly as 
before ; it consists m fact, not in the predicate, Aj «tc ei 
sim'phcUer, or A, in appearance, or whatever else it may 
be ; but in the double copula “ is ” and “ is not,” which 
has not disappeared in consequence of the change of the 
predicate. 

We think variation ; therefore the thought of variation 
must not be absurd. It seems absurd ; it must be possible 
to recognise it as not absurd. And to recognise behind 
variation an absolute permanence in which the thought 
would not be absurd (even if we suppose that this recog- 
nition is more than a fiction), is not to recognise this 
thought as non-absurd or to make it so. 

The difficulty can have only one solution, which consists 
in showing that the absurdity apparently implied by the 
concept of variation is imphed by it only apparently. Not 
the variation, but the absurdity of the concept of variation 
is a mere appearance. A mere appearance must be 
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capable of being overcome ; let us see how it is possible 

to overcome that of which we are speaking. 

We have the veiy old and rooted habit of considering 
things as permanent. “ Real ” things, according to the 
vulgar conception, are in the end bodies. And we are well 
aware that a number of bodies, if not all, vary. But we 
recognise at the same time that, m a great number of cases, 
though some or many quahties of a body vary, a certain 
complex of other qualities remains unvaried. And to this 
complex we ascribe a special primary importance ; for the 
need of immediate practice, which dominates common 
thought, obliges us to do so. 

I go here and there, I sit down, I stand, I pluck a fniit, 
I eat it, I lie down, etc. ; my body varies unceasingly. 
But nevertheless it is alwaj^ my body. The water of a 
receiver becomes warm, and nevertheless it is still, warm 
as it is, the same water which was before cold. Why do I 
say this ? Because the water is still in the receiver ; and 
the receiver was not emptied to be refilled. And so on ; 
to adduce other examples would be useless. 

There are exceptions ; the wood on the fire is consumed ; 
here is a variation, imdet which we do not see anythmg 
permanent. But, first of all, common thought is not 
thoroughly coherent, and for that very reason man wm not 
satisfied with it ; incoherence, however, does not prevent 
common thought from being what it is, nor from exerting 
a durable influence on scientific and philosophic reflection. 
Further, the assumption (empirically justified, as we 
said,) that under the variations of bodies there are true 
permanencies, led to a second assumption (also empirically 
justified, as we have observed above,) — ^to the assumption 
that variation, at least in many cases, is violent. The 
vulgar do not perceive any essential difficulty in the 
concept that while violence mostly changes only some 
qualities of a body, it may, by burning more intense. 
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reach that nucleus which usually remains permanent — 
may end in the destruction of the body. The coherence of 
common thought, though not such as to satisfy a 
strict skepsis, is even greater than it appeared at first. 


CONTINUATION. 

The assumption that the variation of a body implies a 
permanence of the varying body, t.e. of a complex of its 
qualities which is considered as the true nucleus, has 
acquired a primary value in the general systematisation 
of experience ; has become, we may say, the centre of it. 
Not without reason. The assumption cannot stand the 
test of philosophical criticism; but it is justified, it is 
imposed, by such experience as the vulgar have and by 
the reflection which the vulgar are capable of exercising 
on their own experience. Its empirical or practical vahdity 
is beyond question. By accepting it, t.e. by implying it, 
the vulgar make no mistake ; while the mistake is made 
by the philosopher, who transfers immediately to the 
field of metaphysics a concept whose true place is in the 
field of common practice.* 

The only permanence which is necessarily presupposed 
by variation, the only permanence therefore which may 
be called absolute, is the permanence of the subject ; we 
mean, of the subject as unity of experience,* as form : 
the permanence of the content would exclude variation.* 

> Hen it u well not to ne^ect a eunple but inetructiTe reflection ■ the 
philosopher ascnbes to everj beins that which the tuI^ say of every 
body ; one understands how the vu^r identify being with body ; but the 
philo^herl 

* Naturally, the permanence of that nmty which is the single subject 
implies the permanence of that supreme unity which is the system of snb- 
lects. This must be always understood , but hen it is enough that it should 
M understood 

> Permanence of form implies a certam rarmanenee of content, but not 
the absolute permanence of any content. The subject would vam^ if the 
whole content wen all at once nplaced by another , but it persists, even if 
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In order that I may say that the water has become 
warm, I must know that ^e water is always the same ; 
but (without considering that the permanence of the water 
is never absolute, even if we neglect the temperature,) 
the change of the water does not prevent me from recog- 
nising a variation of temperature. VariationB are always 
possible, on condition that the formal unity of conscious- 
ness persists. Not only so, but we must exclude the 
permanence of anything except this formal unity, for 
every content is a phenomenon and, as such, consists in a 
variation. 

Bearing this well in mind, let us return to the judgment 
expressing variation. A is and is not, at the same time, 
Aj. If we conceive the being of the thing in the common 
way, as a permanence, no doubt the judgment is contra- 
dictory. A is Ai, is then understood as if it meant, A is 
permanently Ai ; so also A is not Ai, is understood as if it 
meant, A is permanently not Aj. For example, of a 
moving point M of which the fixed point P is a position, 
we may say, M is and is notin P ; if to be in Pis interpreted 
as to constantly in P, the judgment is contradictory. 

But from the reflections already made it follows, that 
nothmg permanent exists, nor can exist, save the formal 
subjective unity which is not contemplated m the judg- 
ment supposed to be contradictory. Strictly speaking, 

the whole content changes, on condition that the latter changes giadnally. 
The permanence of the enbject implies reminiscence ; and (as 1 have shown 
in the QreoA PrMenu) the possibility of recollecting a phenomenon is still 
a certam permanence of that phenomenon. But, nnt of all, it is not an 
integral permanence ; to recollect is not precisely to live over agam. FnrUier, 
it IS not at all necessary that reminiscence should go back ad%nfinUvm, for 
none of ns do recollectione go beyond early childho^. And if the posaibility 
of recollecting were to vanish completely (as it pracbcal^ vanishes as regards 
the greater part of the content) after a defimte tune, tat instance, after ten 
years, our life would certamly be different from what it is, but the contmmty 
of the subject would remain (w it seems to me) untouched The only perma- 
nence which may be called aWilnte is the pemanenoe of a form , which is 
no doubt the form of a matter, but which can remam the same, even when 
the matter vanes. 
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therefore, there is no place for the application of the 
category of permanent being.* And, when we dismiss this 
inapplicable category, the contradiction also vanishes, for 
it arises simply from applying a concept outside its 
conditions of applicability, or validity. 

The category of which we have to make use, when we 
are speaking of variations, is not that of being, in the sense 
of a permanent qwyi, but that of variation. We must say, 
not that A is Ai and is not A, at the same moment, but 
that A, in a given moment, passes through the state Aj. 
In the example of motion, we must say, not that M is and is 
not in F at the same moment, but that M, at a given 
moment, moves through P. 

The passing, the moving, or simply the varying, are 
irreducible to being in the sense of permanent being ; but 
this does not mean that they are not concepts. They are 
concepts which have to be considered such as they are, 
without professing to reduce them to others, to which they 
cannot be reduced. It is true that, if we try to express 
variation in terms of permanent being, we faU into contra- 
diction ; but we should also fall into contradiction if we 
tried to express permanent being in terms of variation. 
Of these two contradictions, the latter does not justify 
the negation of the invariable (formal) unity of conscious- 
ness ; in the same way, the former does not justify the 
negation of the variability essential to phenomena, t.c. to 
the content of the invariable imity. 

10 . 

THE FHEKTOMBNAL SX7BJECT AND TEE SUBJECT IN ITSELF. 

Let US return to the concept of “ thing in itself,” in order 
to examine another and more important application of it. 

> Strictly speaking , for we do not deny that this category allows that 
rough application which common thonght makes of it, hut this does not 
signify 
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The assertion was (this proposition has already been 
discussed), that the phenomena of which a subject is 
conscious, and which together constitute its experience, 
are the modes under which a reality which remains un- 
known, the thing in itself, appears to that subject. We 
may add that the subject which is conscious of the 
phenomena, and which is simply their unity, is also 
phenomenal — ^is therefore the mode under which a 
“ subject in itself ” becomes manifest or appears. 

The two propositions, most obviously connected with 
each other, seem however at first to be distinct ; but it is 
easy to recognise that they can be reduced to one. 
The subject in itself does not differ from the thing 
in itself. We must notice that the thing as well as the 
subject in itself appears under the form of a complex of 
phenomena — of one and the same complex of phenomena, 
t.e. that, by which the experience of the phenomenal 
subject is constituted. It is not credible that spatial 
phenomena should be referred to the thing in itself, non- 
spatial to the subject in itself; for the two classes of 
phenomena are inseparable from each other, and the 
former, as well as the latter, are constitutive of the 
phenomenal subject. 

Moreover, we can say nothing of the thing in itself, for 
categories are not applicable to it ; consequently, to 
assert or even merely to suppose that there are two or more 
things in themselves (even the subject in itself is of course 
a thing in itself), is nonsense ; the distinction between 
two things implies distinctive characters, which cannot 
possibly be assigned in this case. And further, we must 
not forget that necessity, manifest even in the field of 
objective phenomena and of phenomenal subjective know- 
ledge, implies the unity of objective and subjective phe- 
nomena, the real unity of the universe. Having assumed 
any kind of multiphcity (more than one thing in itself, or 
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more than one subject in itself, or several of both, or even 
only one thing in itself besides one subject in itself), we 
ought then to go back to a principle of unity, numerically 
one. And such a principle will be at the same time both 
the thing in itself and the subject in itself.^ 

There ought to be therefore one single reality, which 
can be considered under one aspect as thing in itself, 
under another as subject in itself. But first of aU, by 
having ascribed to the thing m itself the further character 
of subject in itself, we have not m the least removed the 
difficulties, previously recognised m the concept of thing 
in itself (present chapter, §§ 3, 4). A phenomenon is 
subject to conditions which cannot be simply resolved 
into other phenomena (matter implies a form ; whence 
however it is not to be inferred that form is something 
subsisting by itself, outside all matter) ; but no phe- 
nomenon is ever the appearance of a thing, which there is 
any ground to beheve ffifierent from that appearance, or 
phenomenon. And the argument is absolutely true even 
of the subject. No doubt, the phenomenal subject appears, 
consists in appearing. But there is no reason, any more 
than in the former case, to beheve that the appearance 
constituting the phenomenal subject is the appearance of 
a of the subject in itself, other than that appearance, 
than the phenomenal subject. 

There are moreover some very serious difficulties, 
special to the second case. The subject is, in its very 
nature, the being which knows itself. It may be doubtful, 
and more than doubtful, whether the subject ever knows 
anything except itself ; but certainly, either it knows 

‘ " I will . . make a remark as to the plurality mvolved in thinge m 
themselvee. . . Their diveraity and their relations bring ns back to those 

Tery difficulties which we were endeaTonnng to avoid And it seems clear 
that, if we wish to be consistent, the plnial mast be dropped Hence . . 
we shall confine ourselves to the Thing in itself ’’ (which is one. and therefore 
not only the thtng m itself, bat at tSe same time also the sabject m itself). 
Bbaslit, <9. ett., p. 128. 
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itself, or it knows nothing, and therefore does not exist 
as a subject. The phenomenal subject (it is said) is the 
subject in itself in so far as (as, such as) it appears to 
itself. This is hard to understand. The subject in itself 
is not, according to the hypothesis, phenomenal. The 
phenomenal subject is phenomenal. Therefore phe- 
nomenal consciousness is not the consciousness which the 
subject in itself has of itself. And the subject in itself does 
not know itself, is no subject. We might say at most, 
that the X which is (wrongly) called subject m itself, has 
the power of deceiving itself by constructing a phenomenal 
consciousness, which imagmes itself to be a consciousness 
of itself. It remains to know, whether these phrases have 
a meaning ; whether they constitute a theory of know- 
ledge, and serve to determine exactly the concept of self- 
consciousness. 

On the other hand, subject is a category, — ^not entirely 
objective, but also not entirely extra-objective. The 
subject is always conscious of itself, otherwise it would 
not exist ; but it recognises itself as subject, only in so 
far as it reflects on itself. Now, by reflection, the cognition 
even of oneself assumes an objective character. It is true 
that in this objectivity the subject reconstructs its own 
subjectivity ; but it is also true that subjectivity is 
reflectively reconstructed only by means of objectivity. 
And the subject recognises itself reflectively as subject, 
only in so far as it recognises by the same reflection other 
subjects which are objects for it. Whence it follows in 
the most obvious way, that subject is a category which 
has also an objective, though not a merely objective, value 
— a category therefore which is not applicable outside the 
field of phenomena. The thing in itself (supposing, what 
I do not admit, that there is a thing in itself,) cannot be a 
subject. 

Not so — ^is the reply. — ^Prom what you have said it is to 
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be concluded, not tliat the non-phenomenal subject is 
impossible, but that there is only one non-phenomenal 
subject. The category (if we wish to caU it so) of subject 
has an objective aspect only in so far as it is predicated of 
many ; in order to suppress its objectivity, and so make 
it apphcable beyond phenomena, it is enough to exclude 
its mamfold pre^cability. 

This argument, which is offered as a defence, is the 
avowal of an error of method. The category of subject is 
applicable in the phenomenal world, and is severally 
predicable of many thmgs. The two characters are at 
once constitutive and co-essential characters of it. With- 
out the smallest reason, against all reasons, the second 
character is left out, and it is pretended that in this way 
the first is transformed, and that the category thus 
becomes apphcable outside phenomena. But by leaving 
out the second character, the first is, not transformed, but 
destroyed ; and the category is reduced to a word which 
has no longer any possible meaning.^ 


THE UNTTY OF THE XHHVERSE AS UNITY OF ONE SINGLE 

(untveksal) subject. 

Although the doctrine which resolves the umty of the 
umverse into the unity of one single subject, cannot be 
accepted under that form of it wMch we have just dis- 
cuss^, it might still be acceptable, or even inevitable, 

> It IB, in fact, Spinoza’s error The catemrf of subetance la valid in the phe- 
nomenal umverse and is manifoldly pcedicable m it By dropping the manuold 
predicability S. thought he could make of it a category, to speak in our own 
language, of the nonmenon. That his error has marked an advance in some 
eaeentm respects we do not deny. So we do not deny that the error jnat 
attacked marks an essential advance with respect to S’s conception and 
others. But we cannot stop even at the point which we have reached by 
this advance. Our “ confutations” are, in reality, attempts to transcend 
certain doctrines— attempts in which the doctrines transcended are taken 
into account, and in which a doctrine is transcended by the means furnished 
by itaelf whea considend in relation to others. 
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onder some other form. We must examine its intrinsic 

merits. 

The universal Subject must be conceived as a unity of 
consciousness ; for a subject which is not a unity of 
consciousness, is an absurdity. 

That unity of consciousness which is the particular 
subject, implies the whole phenomenal umveise; but 
does not imply aU the elements of it in the same way. 
As content, the universe, with regard to each particular 
subject, can be divided into two spheres between which 
we must distinguish, although it is not possible to dis- 
tinguish them exactly, the sphere of clear consciousness 
and the sphere of subconsciousness. And although the 
two spheres together always constitute the phenomenal 
umverse, the line of division between them is different for 
each subject: this difference is a characteristic of the 
particularity of each subject. 

For the universal Subject, all the elements of the phe- 
nomenal universe must be contained in its consciousness 
in the same way : no division can take place between a 
sphere of clear consciousness and a sphere of subconscious- 
ness. The universal Subject must be clearly conscious of 
every phenomenon. 

In fact, each of us must recognise that the phenomenal 
universe is an essential constituent of himself, is implicit 
in him ; and that, for the most part, it is only imphcit in 
him, while, for some elements {e.g. the pleasures and pains 
of others), even the possibihty of ever making them clearly 
explicit to oneself is excluded. Now, the imphcit and 
subconscious are certainly indispensable ; but, no doubt, 
they are not clear concepts. It would be a real gain to 
eliminate them, especially to eliminate that implicit and 
subconscious which must always remain such. And the 
hypothesis of a universal Subject has theoretically no other 
office, no other meaning, than that of eliminating them. 
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A universal Subject for which there were still a sub- 
consciousness would be a useless, or rather a contradictory 
hypothesis, for subconsciousness, as we just remarked, is 
characteristic of the particular subject. 

But the universal Subject must not only include, as its 
content, every content of a particular consciousness or sub- 
consciousness ; it must also include as content every 
particular consciousness or subconsciousness. That is to 
say, the universal Subject must be aware not only of all 
that of which every particular subject is aware ; it must 
also be aware of the awareness of every particular subject. 
It includes the universe ; and it includes all those inclu- 
sions of the universe, to which the particular subjects 
can be reduced and into which they can be resolved. It 
thinks, it knows, even the thoughts and the thinking of 
each of us. 

This is mtuitively obvious. Every phenomenon, the 
complex of phenomena, is a matter of which each par- 
ticular subject is a unity, a form. And matter cannot 
subsist without form, as form cannot subsist without 
matter. No phenomenon would happen, if they were not 
all, in various ways, phenomena of each of those unities 
which are the particular subjects. Therefore even the 
particular consciousness implies both its own umty and 
the other umties. None of us is altogether clearly conscious 
of himself ; the clear consciousness of that in which the 
intimate bfe of another subject consists, is wholly absent 
from each of us. But this happens because none of us 
particular subjects is in one and the same relation with all 
other particular subjects and with all phenomena. Each 
of us is in great part subconscious : this is the reason why 
particular consciousnesses are each outside the other. 

Subconsciousness can have no place in the universal 
Subject ; it follows that the universal Subject is also 
conscious of the consciousness of every particular subject. 
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The uuiveisal Subject cannot but be folly conscious of 
everything, — and of itself. It is therefore personal. We 
also are persons. But we easily recognise, that in our 
personal unity only a part of that which forms the vaster 
unity of consciousness and subconsciousness is organised ; 
we are imperfect, because limited, persons. The person- 
ality of the universal Subject, not being limited, is perfect.^ 


HOW THE UNIVERSAL SUBJECT MUST BE CONCEIVED. 

We have seen that the existence of particular things, 
phenomena and subjects, is conditioned by their supreme 
umty : there is nothing which is not a determination of 
Being ; nothing exists, except as a determination of 
Being. Since we have admitted that the unity of the 
whole is a universal Subject, we shall have to conclude that 
the existence of every particular thing consists m its being 
thought by the universal Subject. 

There is, or there ought to be, no need of repeating that 
“ thought ” does not mean here “ abstract thought.” 
There is no phenomenon, which is not a fact of conscious- 
ness — of the consciousness of a particular subject, im- 
mediately. But as this consciousness would not exist 
without its essential relations with other analogous 
consciousnesses, and ultimately with all the analogous 
consciousnesses, so, and for the same reason, it cannot be 
reduced to any of those elements which can be abstracted 
from it. 

The stone over which I stumble is a resistance opposing 
me. I am aware of it. My being aware consists in an act 
on my part, partially obstructed and partially determined 

> “It the tena ‘peisonal’ le to bear anything like ita ordinary eenae, 
aMoredly the Absolnte u not merely pereonaL It u not penonal, becanae 
It if penonal and more. It u, in a word, saper-penonal * (Bbadlkt, op. eit., 
p. Ul). 
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by the obstruction to which it is correlative and which is a 
constituent of it ; in a sufEering on my part ; further in a 
knowledge on my part, that is to say in a system of 
concepts and judgments belonging to me. No one of 
these distinguishable elements exists or can exist separately 
from the rest. The thought on my part, to which my 
phenomenon can be reduced, is my vital action in its 
intrinsic fulness and in the complexity of its extrinsic 
relations. We do not pretend to reduce the matter of the 
phenomenon to that form of it which is abstract thought 
(we are not idealists, in the sense in which many, perhaps 
most people, understand idealism) ; and that for the very 
reason for which we do not beheve that the form of the 
phenomenon, abstract thought, can be reduced to a 
product of unformed matter (for the same reason for which 
we are not empiricists). And m both cases in substance 
nothing but an abstractmg takes place ; there is a breaking 
up of the phenomenon, which is a phenomenon in so far 
as it has all together the characters which can be abstracted 
from it, m so far as it is the unity of those characters. 

To imagine that the consciousness of the universal 
Subject is less nch, less energetic, less vivid, than the 
consciousness of the particular subject, would be an 
extravagance. It has been said that the world exists in 
so far as Gk)d geometnses. And we do not deny that a 
reasonable sense may be given to this conception ; but it is 
necessary not to give to it an unreasonable sense. The 
world is infinitely too various and too complex to allow 
the doctrme of it to be reduced to any kmd of geometry. 
Not only so, but the world absolutely cannot be reduc^ 
to €iny doctrine of the world, if a system of abstractions is 
understood by the word doctrine. We can and must say 
that the world is one and the same with the doctrine, or 
with the cognition, which God possesses of it ; not how- 
ever in the sense that the world is nothing but (abstract) 
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thought, but in the sense that there can be nothing in the 
world (no element, no character), which is not a divine 
cognition, or thought. We mean, not that a divine 
thought, as adequate as we like, but different or other 
than reality, corresponds to reahty, but that reahty is 
precisely the divine thought of such reality. The distinc- 
tion between thought and phenomenon, since the two, in 
their fulness, in their actuahty are coincident, has not 
an absolute value even with regard to the particular 
subject ; it has, as we have recognised, a certain value 
with regard to it, but a value correlative to its particular 
limited being, as a compound of consciousness and sub- 
consciousness ; with regard to the universal Subject it 
becomes an absurdity pure and simple. 

Therefore, the existence of particular subjects, and 
consequently of the phenomenal universe, can be 
reduced to their being thoughts of the universal Subject : 
acientia Dei est causa rerum. There is a umversal Subject, 
in so far as Being (of which every phenomenon and every 
secondary umty of phenomena is a determination,) has 
consciousness of itself, or rather is consciousness of itself. 
The phenomenal world exists, in so far as self-conscious 
Being actualises the determinations in itself. Whether 
to actualise the determinations in itself by thinking 
them coincides or not, is or is not one and the same with 
self-consciousness, is then a point which for the present 
remains undecided. 


IDEimTT 07 FEENOHENA AS INCLUPED IN THE FABTICULAB 
OB IN THE ONIVEBSAL SUBJECT. 

A phenomenon is always the same, whether it be con- 
sider^ as included withm the consciousness of the 
universal Subject, or as included within the consciousness 
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of a particular subject. A phenomenon of which I become 
aware, is certainly something in so far as I am aware of it ; 
in other words, this my awtireness and its content which 
is inseparable from it, are facts which happen — ^which 
happen really, though to be sure not independently. No 
phenomenon is possible outside the universal unity ; if 
we admit that the universal unity is the consciousness of 
the universal Subject, no phenomenon is possible outside 
the consciousness of the universal Subject. Just for this 
reason it must be concluded that a phenomenon of mine 
is the same, both as my phenomenon, and as a phe- 
nomenon of the universal Subject. 

In fact, let us suppose that a phenomenon has, in so far 
as it is mine, certam characters ; and, in so far as it is a 
phenomenon of the universal Subject, certain other 
characters. Then, my phenomenon and the phenomenon 
of the universal Subject will be two different phenomena, 
let us say H and E. And that existence which cannot be 
denied to my phenomenon H, because H is a phenomenon 
of mine, will not consist in its being mcluded in the 
consciousness of the universal Subject ; for H, according 
to the hypothesis, is outside the consciousness of the 
universal Subject, in which, on the contrary, there is K. 

Perhaps it will be said that the existence of E is the 
cause or condition of the existence of H. But it is not the 
same thing, to recognise that each phenomenon (I am 
speaking of those of which we are aware or can become 
aware) has a condition or a cause, is subject to something 
else, and to recognise that phenomena essentially consti- 
tute a system, a unity, outside which they are not possible. 
And the preceding investigations have compelled us 
precisely to recognise the system or unity of phenomena, 
of these everyday phenomena of ours. The possibility of 
inferring a cause or condition transcending phenomena 
has as its indispensable presupposition the recognition of 
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the unity of phenomena ; for, if this is denied, it is no 
longer possible to suppress the fragmentariness of common 
cognition, a doctrine of the whole is no longer possible. If 
we wish to say something intelligible, we ought neither 
to assert that unity consists in the cause, nor to conceive 
the cause so as to exclude unity. 

It is objected, that to the human phenomenon H there 
corresponds in the universal Subject something different 
K, the condition sine, qua rum of H. Now, what is K ? 
We expressed ourselves just now as if K were a phe- 
nomenon, though a phenomenon different from our own. 
But it cannot ^ so. If the consciousness of the universal 
Subject admitted what we call a phenomenon, a various 
multiplicity of phenomena, it would admit our own 
phenomenon, and there would be no reason for supposing 
a phenomenon K m the place of a phenomenon H. The 
supposed K can be only non-phenomenal ; and cannot 
even be a form of phenomena, for form is inseparable from 
matter ; it is therefore an absolute unknown, or rather an 
absolute unknowable. So the theory of knowledge ends 
in agnosticism ; and the fundamental identity between 
reality and cognition, which we have recogni^ as un- 
deniable, vanishes. 

Moreover, since the H’s of particular finite conscious- 
nesses become K’s (become other) m the universal con- 
sciousness, this latter cannot be said to be umty of the 
H’s, but at most the cause of them. The universal con- 
sciousness which we had introduced in order to understand 
the umty of the H’s, the concept of which ought to have 
been the concept of such a unity, has become transformed 
for us mto a cause, unknown in itself, and of which we do 
not even know in what way it is a cause — ^iato a cause, of 
which we know with certainty only this, that it is not the 
unity of the H's. The attempt to understand the unity 
of the H's better has destroyed it. 
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After this, it is no longer possible even to admit, that 
universal consciousness is the cause of the phenomenal 
universe. Since a consciousness which is only theoretical, 
is nothing but an abstraction, it is clear that it the 
universal consciousness were the unity of the phenomenal 
universe, it would be also its cause ; that is to say, it 
would be not only cognitive, but at the same time creative 
too. Reciprocally, unless it is a cognitive unity, it wiU 
not be creative either ; for mere practical doing is no less 
abstract than mere theoretical thinkmg. And further we 
have still to learn, whether there is any meaning in defining 
as a subject an X, of which we know absolutely nothing, 
which indeed we see to be absolutely useless.^ 

* I bare ducnased in this paragraph aome aaaertions of Mr Bradley, 
w eU I quote a few of the more remarkable passages “ There is but oue 
Beality. . In this one whole all appearances come together, and in coming 
together they . . lose their distmctive natures” (p 463) “And reality 
in the end belongs to nothing but the smgle KeaL For take anything 
which IB leas than the Absolute, and the inner discrepancy at once proclaims 
that what you have taken is appearance. . The inter^ being of every- 
thing finite depends on that which is beyond it. Hence everywhere, insisting 
on a so-called fact, we have found ourselves led by its inner character into 
something outside itself ” (I too subscribe to these two last sentences ; but 
I do not see how the consequences inferred by the author can lie derived 
from them.) “ And this self-contradiction [? 1 compare below, § IX] . , is 

a clear proof that, though such things are, their twing is but appearance" 
(pp 466-7) It doea not seem to me that the author is quite m agreement 
with himself In fact, while he says, as we have quoted him “ There is but 
one Beality," immediately he adds, “and its being consists in experience” 
Further, ‘‘Everything is experience, and also experience is one” (p 467). 
“There is no reality at all anywhere except in appearance And exist- 
ence, on the whole, must correspond with our ideas ” (p 650) “ The reality 

iteelf IB nothing at all apart from apxisaTBnces ” (p 651V We deny (com- 
pare below) that phenomena are the appearance m Beality (p 652), if the 
appearance is (mposed to being the Beahty consists of the phenomena, 
though none of these is possible outside their unity, which perhaps may 
also contam non-phenomenal elements, but contains also phenomena, such 
os they appear to us (there are no others) Consequently we deny that 
tune IS unreal, or illusory (pp 206-7) , though time, being a form of varia- 
tion, has, like every Singhs phenomena, no existence in itadf. 
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THB PABTIOULAB OB UNIVBBSAL UinT7 IS NOT A 
BSSULTANT. 

Unity is no resultant, in which the elements of which it is 
the resultant can and must lose their own individuality. 
This seems a paradox, and on the contrary it is the most 
simple, the most obvious of things ; the constituents of a 
real unity preserve in it their own particularity, not 
although, but precisely because, they do not exist apart, 
because they exist only as constituents of the unity. 

Every resultant about which we have any information 
is a resultant of things which are independent of it. Two 
forces are compounded into a resultant, in which it is no 
longer possible to distinguish them, to recognise them; 
from the combination of hydrogen with oxygen we obtain 
water — a body, the properties of which are wholly difEerent 
from those of hydrogen and of oxygen. But these very 
propositions, of the truth of which no doubt is possible, 
presuppose that each of the two forces in the first case, 
and each of the two gases hydrogen and oxygen in the 
second, is a thing independent of the other which it 
happens to meet, and of the third which results from their 
meeting. 

Let us consider on the other hand the proposition : the 
elements A and B exist only as constituents of the group 
AB. In order that this proposition may have a meaning, 
it is necessary (1) that the consideration of A or B apart 
should be a mere abstraction; (2) that the real con- 
stituents of the group (real in the group and not apart) 
should be precisely A and B. To suppose that, in the 
constitution of the group, A and B are transformed, so as to 
become, for instance. A, and Bi, is doubly contradictory. 
It is to suppose, against (1), that A and B do not exist only 
as oonstituents of the group, and, against (2), that the 
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group in question is composed of the elements Ai and Bi 
instead of the elements A and B. 

The unity of the subject (I mean the particular subject) 
is not a simple resultant. It is true that between the 
many elements of which it is the unity, there are causal 
connections, and that consequently each element is 
subject to the influence of the rest, changes with the 
changing of the rest, or even of one only of them ; but on 
the other hand it is true that the causal connection of the 
elements is conditioned by their unity, and is not a 
condition which can be realised outside the unity, and 
produce that unity. 

A boy learns a rule of grammar and a theorem of 
geometry. It is quite obvious that the rule and the 
theorem do not remain inactive side by side with each 
other, Uke two coins m a safe ; but it is no less obvious 
that the cogmtion which the boy has of the rule and of 
the theorem does not consist in the mutual modiflcation 
of the two cogmtions ; whereas rather that closer coimec- 
tion of the two cognitions, which can be considered under 
a certain aspect (but only imder a certain aspect) as 
implying causal interference, presupposes that they are 
both cognitions possessed by the boy, that they are 
connected in a umty, which is not the resultant but the 
condition of the mterference. 

What is true of every partial umty, may be said of the 
total umty. In becoming causally connected, phenomena 
modify each other more or less ; but this connection and 
modification presupposes unity, does not produce it. 
Umty is also a resultant ; but it is a resultant in so far as 
it is a unity, and not vice versa. We do not mean that 
there is first the umty, and then the resultant ; but the 
unity is the logically prior. In so far as they are elements 
of a unity, facts logically imply each other, do not modify 
each other causally ; although it is true that, since each 
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fact is, as such, a varying in time not reducible to a pure 
logical process, the mutual imphcations give rise to casual 
coimections, to mutual modifications. 

And if everyone has not understood, we must have 
patience. It is not easy to overcome the habit of practical 
thinking, on which our common inability to see any 
unities other than resultants depends. But philosophy 
cannot be reduced to practical thinking. That reflection 
is philosophical which is not satisfied with presupposing, 
but wishes to understand, the possibility of practical 
thought. And practical thought would not be possible if 
those unities which are resultants were not preceded 
logically by particular unities and by a universal unity, 
which are not resultants. 

The difierence between a particular subject and the 
universal Subject can be reduced, with reference to our 
present problem, to this that the first is clearly [conscious 
of some phenomena, and the second is clearly conscious 
of all. To suppose that to be conscious consists in com- 
bining or amalgamating phenomena, so as to make them 
other than they would be outside their unity, is nonsense, 
both with regard to the particular subject, and, a fortiori, 
with regard to the umversal Subject. The umty of 
consciousness of certain phenomena is the umty of 
consciousness of those phenomena, and nothing else. 
Phenomena vary, and vary together ; in this sense we 
may say that they become combined and amalgamated. 
But this connected varying is a consequence of the 
existence of one single consciousness of them all, in which 
each appears such as it is (for its existence consists in its 
appearing), and is essential both to their variable existence 
and to their variable appearance. 
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15 . 

ENTELLIGENCB AND BEING. THE SYSTEM OP SUBJECTS; 
HOW IT IS INTELLIGIBLE WITHOUT THE HYPOTHESIS 
OP A UNIVERSAL SUBJECT. 

“ Intelligence is not one thing among others, but is the 
principle, in reference to which only the world exists. It 
is not a being which is distinguished from others by 
certain definite qualities ; we must rather say of it, in one 
sense, that it has all qualities, in another sense, that it has 
none. In fact, a known determination is a determination 
of intelligence (possessed by intelligence). Vice versa, all 
determinations of which it is possible to speak in any way 
are intelligible ; therefore none can belong to intelligence 
so as to exclude another, for then the other would not be 
intelligible.” 

“ No doubt, the particular subject which thinks is one 
among others. But his individu^ty as thinking imphes 
umversahty. So that the particular subject, while on the 
one hand conscious of himself as opposed to others and 
to another, is at the same time, eo %'pso, conscious of him- 
self as essentially related to others and to another, and 
therefore of his oneness with aU and with everything. 
Whence it follows, that the subject, though particular 
under one aspect, is under another aspect free from every 
individual or generic limitation.” * 

The doctrine recapitulated in the Imes here quoted 
cannot be rejected by anyone capable of understanding 
it. It only requires to be a little developed, in order that 
its consequences concerning the point now under dis- 
cussion, viz. the existence of the umversal Subject and its 
relations with particular subjects, may be seen clearly. 

It is easy to recognise that the “ system,” according to 

‘ Caibd, op. at., pp. 168-4, 1 hsTS introduced wme modification, even in 
the order, and lome addition which Memed to me to be required by deameae. 
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the concept of it which we have expounded,^ constitutes 
the development of which we are in search. The par- 
ticular subject thinks, in so far as it thinks Being. Of 
indeterminate and universal Being we can and must say 
that it has all qualities, and that it has none ; both the 
afiSimation and the negation are true ; for Being, as 
indeterminate, has no determination, and every determina- 
tion is a determination of it. 

Since it is a concept. Being exists only in so far as it is 
thought : its existence consists in being thought. It is 
thought only by particular subjects ; and, since it is 
universal, it cannot be thought by one single particular 
subject. This is to say that Being necessarily implies a 
multitude of particular subjects ; each of which in its 
turn implies Being, «.e. imphes aU the others, and is 
implied by every other. For each particular subject 
intelligence is resolved into the concept of Being ; there- 
fore, each subject is mteUigent, exists as subject, because 
its existence consists m being a particular element of the 
system of all analogous particular elements. 

Nothing exists, which is not in relation with intelligence ; 
or rather, to exist is simply to be m relation with intelli- 
gence. But the existence of intelligence consists in the 
existence of a multitude of consciousnesses ; which are 
distinct as consciousnesses, but have all, in the end, 
one and the same content. However, this single content 
can be resolved into the system of distinct conscious- 
nesses.* 

These few hints wdl be enough to make it plain to those 
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who have followed os so far attentively that the monad- 
ology which we accept is a development of the outUne 
cited above (at the beginning of this paragraph) — a 
development which perhaps may be and wiU have to be 
integrated, but on condition that the integration does not 
disfigure or destroy it. Particular subjects exist; and 
they exist in so far as they constitute a unity : to deny this 
is to deny the possibility of cognition. The objection that 
the system of subjects falls short of real unity, or has only 
an objective unity, viz. Bemg, has no foundation. Every 
subject is the unity of the system, and Being is not a 
" thing " the existence of which does not consist in its 
being known ; it is the thought of every subject ; the 
unity of Being can be resolved into the mutual implication 
of subjects, into the fact that each is the unity of all. 


DIFFICULTV ARISmO FROM SUBCONSCIOUSNESS, AND 

iMPOssmiLrrY of eliminating it. 

A difficulty which we have recognised, and which it is 
perhaps desirable to eliminate, consists in the impossibility 
of separating clear consciousness from subconsciousness. 
The hypothesis of a universal Subject allows us to base 
subconsciousness on consciousness, while for particular 
subjects the contrary is true; it has consequently a 
manifest advantage. It is requisite, however, that we 
should not form an absurd conception of the relations 
between the universal Subject and the particular subjects : 
between an absurdity and a difficulty, the choice cannot be 
doubtful. 

Every doctrine is always the construction of a par- 
ticular subject ; or of several particular subjects in co- 
operation. Indeed, since the particular subjects are 
solidary, it must be said that in a certain sense they all 
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co-operate in the construction of any doctrine, true or false. 

Still, it remains true that a doctrine exists in so far as it is 

thought by particular subjects, few or many ; and not 

otherwise. 

A true doctrine is true in so far as it is implicit in, and 
essential to the thought of, every subject. The learned 
man who discovers it does not accomplish something 
exclusively his own, does not add a simple accidentaUty 
to the several others, which distinguish him from other 
men ; rather he develops that universal, in virtue of 
which he is one with aU or with the whole. Just so ; but 
what he does, though not only his own, is however his own 
too. And the discussion of the doctrine, by him or by 
others, is an inquiry whether what he has done is only his 
own (a product peculiar to himself, or, perhaps, to a school, 
etc.), or has a universal value. 

The discussion presupposes two things. First, a 
universal infallible critenon, which may not be known 
explicitly, but is imphcit m every man, and which every 
man knows more or less how to use ; to admit this criterion 
is then further to admit that the true doctrine is implicit in 
all, and that its truth consists in its being there imphcit. 
Second, the matter, the value of which is discussed, the 
doctrine as it was formulated and propounded. It is clear 
that, in the discussion, the doctrme is considered as a 
formation peculiar to that man (to that school, etc.), and 
cannot be considered in any other way. In fact, it is 
manifest that the doctrine is a thing of this kind : the 
doctrine is thought by some person, and, so far, it might 
even be an aberration of that person ; whether then the 
doctrine is more than a thing of this kind, whether it 
possesses a value transcending the particularity of the 
individual who has formulated it, is precisely what we are 
inquiring. 

Hence we may draw a consequence as instructive as it is 
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Bunple. He who denies the reality of phenomena, he who 
recognises no value in phenomena as such, excludes at 
once the possibility of transcending them. For, the 
transcendi^ of phenomena is, first of all, itself a phe- 
nomenon ; and we shall have to say of it what we say of 
any phenomenon. The transcending of phenomena (i.e. a 
transcending which is not a mere fiction) is a phenomenon, 
since it is a fact of the phenomenal personal consciousness. 
It is a phenomenon which has a higher value than another ; 
for instance, than a caprice ; but why ? Because of its 
implications. And 1 recognise its value in so far as 1 
recognise its impHcations. But what real implications can 
a phenomenon have which is not itself real ? What 
imphcations can I recognise, if that other phenomenon 
which is my act of recognition is not real ? 

It will be said that no one has ever denied phenomena 
as phenomena. But there is no reason why we should 
discuss only explicit negations. We agree that no phe- 
nomenon is possible outside the unity of all. Since it is so, 
we say that a phenomenon which has appeared implies 
unity in BO far as it has appeared ; it implies Being of 
which it is a determination; and has consequently a 
value, which can be recognised in it only by penetrating 
deeply into its relations with the whole, but by means of 
such penetration becomes recognisable in it. We say, in 
short, that a phenomenon is real, although, or rather 
because, it is relative and inseparable ; that, in so far as 
it is real, it reveals to us something (supposing that we 
know how to interpret it) of Being of which it is a deter- 
mination ; that, therefore, a proposition, a doctrine, a 
book, which are certainly phenomena, can be true. Our 
opponents must say the contrary unless they are opponents 
only in name. No doubt, they do not expressly deny the 
phenomenal as phenomenal, which is not denied even by 
sceptics. But by equivocating on the obvious impossi- 
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bility of makmg an absolute of the phenomenal, they 
deny the reality of the phenomenal ; and this is, accord- 
ing to our view, to deny the phenomenal implicitly. In 
any case, by denying to the phenomenal that value of 
which we have spoken they exclude cognition, which is 
simply a form of phenomena ; they exclude the possible 
truth of assertions, and therefore also of their own 
assertions. 

Prom this we also infer that the reduction of sub- 
consciousness to consciousness, obtained through the 
hypothesis of the universal Subject, has an importance 
which, though not negligible, is not decisive. The subject 
which asserts, which theorises, which recognises the 
universal Subject, is stUl the particular subject. From 
this subconsciousness cannot be ehminated in any way. 
The reduction of subconsciousness to consciousness is 
itself obtained by means of subconsciousness. And there- 
fore it would have no value, it would be an illusory and 
fictitious reduction, if subconsciousness were an absurdity. 


THB INDISPENSABIiENESS OP UOTTY DOBS NOT ALLOW US 
TO INPBB A NON-FHBNOMENAL BEALITT. 

It is impossible to stop at mere scattered phenomena. 
Therefore (it is said) we must go back, by means of our 
reason, to “ deeper ” reahties, to substances. Subjects 
and bodies appear as phenomena, and exist as substances. 
A body is divisible, hence it is not properly a substance, 
but a group, a (conditioned) system of substances. Every 
subject is a separate substance. And separate substances 
can be distributed into two classes — ^material and 
spiritual, which are distinguishable clearly and surely (if 
we leave on one side the difficulty or impossibility of 
knowing a substance in itself), by the fact that bodies 
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appear only to subjects, while a subject not only appears 
to another subject, in the same way in which a body 
appears to a subject, but also appears to himself. 

This statement, though at first it seems satisfactory, 
cannot be maintained.' We must not think that by merely 
superposing the concept of substance upon that of phe- 
nomenon we have satisfactorily removed the difficulties 
implicit in the phenomenalist view of things. A distinction 
between phenomenon and substance is already made in 
common thought (there is no one who does not distinguish, 
for instance, between the stone and that which appears to 
him of the stone) ; and, as such, it has no doubt a precise 
meaning and a remarkable importance. But, in so far as 
it is a common distinction, it does not transcend the phe- 
nomenal field : it serves to organise experience, it does 
not determine the condition which makes experience 
possible. If we wish to determine this condition, we 
cannot content ourselves with resorting to the common 
distinction, which loses all meanmg when we apply it 
for a purpose which is not its own. The true reason why 
we cannot stop at mere phenomena, is their fragmentari- 
ness. Eiither we must overcome the obstacle of frag- 
mentariness, or we have done nothing ; to substitute a 
fragmentary complex of substances for a fragmentary 
complex of phenomena is to be satisfied with a verbal 
solution which leaves the true problem still m the same 
obscurity. It is impossible to do without something non- 
phenomenal ; but this something non-phenomenal must 
be a quid which is absolutely One. 

But we must remark that the necessity of going back to 
the One, of transcending the phenomenal datum in its 
fragmentariness, does not allow us to infer a non-phe- 
nomenal Beality. The One, since it is the condition of the 

> Compare above Unity and MnU^hctty, §§ 14-16, and alio tbe notes 
Btpp, 167, 176, 
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course of events as well as of cognition, is certainly implicit 
in experience. The cognition which we have of it is not 
experimental, in so far as it is not the cognition of any 
datum of fact ; but it can be drawn from the cognition of 
fact, in so far as this presupposes it. To experience in the 
full and true sense of the word, to know, does not mean 
merely to apprehend unconnected material elements ; it 
means rather to apprehend the matter together with the 
form which is inseparable from it — ^to apprehend, in the 
fact, the One which is an essential constituent of it. Hence, 
though the hope of constructing the One (the supreme 
form, or rationahty,) by means of detached elements, of 
drawing it from strictly empirical cognitions, taken in 
their fragmentariness, is vain, we are not therefore to 
infer that to arrive at the One we must leave the field of 
experience. Without the One which is necessarily imphed 
by experience, there would be no experience. Hence the 
mistake of the empiricist, who sees the simple result of a 
process in that which is on the contrary the foundation 
and condition of the process, who imagines that he can 
work with the elements of a fragmentary experience, 
whereas his labour is possible only in so far as the experi- 
ence is his own, or in other terms is one. But if the One is 
necessarily implied by experience, it may still exist only 
in so far as it is implied by experience (in the same way as, 
for instance, while we cannot speak of variation if we 
make abstraction from time, vice versa the existence of 
time is only the existence of variation). 

The One is Being ; which is known to us, at present, as 
wholly indeterminate. Being certainly exists as the 
supreme unity of experience, as the universal form. We 
are not positively sure that it has also a further existence 
in itself. Let us try to penetrate deeper into that of 
which we are positively sure, to understand its meaning 
thoroughly, and to develop its consequences. 
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THE X7NIVBRSE AS THE BBSULT OF A LOGICAL PROCESS 
INTKINSIC TO BEING. 

We may say, in a certam sense, that the universe is the 
result of a logical process intrinsic to Being, — of a process 
by which Being becomes conscious of itself. Being, as 
necessary, cannot but be. But in itself it is mdeterminate, 
and cannot subsist without its determinations ; it is a 
concept, the existence of which, since it can be resolved 
into the act of being thought, presupposes some thinking 
being. Being therefore, in consequence of its own neces- 
sity, t.e. by means of an intrinsic logical process, produces 
in itself those determinations which are the primitive 
unities, the elementary subjects. Each of these realises 
Being in so far as each subject thinks it in its inde- 
temunateness, and is at the same time a determination 
of it ; each subject is Being in so far as it thinks itself by 
becoming determinate, or in so far as it posits itself, in so 
far as it becomes conscious of itself. 

But we must guard against misunderstandings. A 
first gross misunderstanding would be to represent to 
ourselves as temporal what we have shown to be a logical 
process. We must not believe that first Being exists, and 
afterwards primitive unities are produced by Being, 
almost in the same way as oui volitions are produced by 
us. The absurdity of such a representation becomes 
obvious to him who reflects that since Being is simply the 
character common to all its determinations, it exists only 
in these, does not precede them, does not produce them 
temporally. The true meaning of what we have said is 
that primitive unities have always existed ; but that they 
have always existed as determinations of one and the 
same Being, which has always existed as their common 
character. To suppose the said unities to be non-existent 
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is to suppose the non-existence of Being — an absurdity. 
The rotson of primitive unities can be resolved into 
the impossibihty that Being should not exist ; this, and 
no other, is the sense in which the unities must be under- 
stood to be founded on a logical process intrinsic to Being. 

Another misunderstanding (more subtle, but still a 
misunderstanding,) consists in supposing that the distinc- 
tion between subjects is “ only phenomenal, and that 
the “ profound ’’ (noumenal) subject is the same in each 
phenomenal subject, is one alone. Have we not said our- 
selves, just now, that in the universe, i.e. in each subject, 
" Being becomes conscious of itself ’* ? It seems there- 
fore that “ the conscious being ” is one alone, always the 
same. This point must be discussed m detail. 

" The subject, in so far as it takes thought as its object, 
arrives at iteeU, for its pure self is thought";* when I 
think of Being, I think myself ; therefore my true “ self ” 
is Being. This is certainly, in a sense, an axiom ; but 
only in a sense ; and we must guard carefully against 
confusing the true sense with another. The subject is 
Being, in so far as it is a determination of Bemg : any 
determination imphes mdeterminate Being. But the 
subject, in so far as it IS “ one ” (particular) determina- 
tion of indeterminate Being, is always distinguished both 
from every other determination of Being and from Being 
taken in its indeteiminateness. 

The subject is a particular consciousness of universal 
Being. The content (and, it must be noticed, the real 
content ; but here we simply consider it in its most 
universal form,) is common to every subject ; but each 
subject is a recipient different from every other, as 
recipient, — a particular consciousness. 

Will opponents say that in this way we hjrpostatise (that 

> Hmil, Ene^/dopadta of PhUotoj^ Barnet*, § 11. Heml “ipint” 
It u not neceanry for mo to explain why I prefer to ny “ euoject.’' 
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is to say, materialise,) the content, while we fall back more 
or less into the inexactitudes and inconsistencies of 
Platonism, and neglect the results of criticism, which has 
clearly shown the inseparableness of content from con- 
sciousness ? He who were to urge this objection against 
us, would give proof of not havmg understood anything 
of what we have said. The content and consciousness 
are certainly inseparable even according to us, because 
according to the doctrine set forth, the content is simply 
what single particular consciousnesses have in common, 
EUid because these, in their turn, axe the logical con- 
sequence of the content, of Being ; they are necessarily 
implicit in it, for they constitute its existence. But the 
content (indeterminate universal Being) and each of the 
single particular consciousnesses, though they imply each 
other, or rather because they imply each other, are 
distinguished and opposed. 

The single consciousness and Being are inseparable, 
that is to say, if either of these elements were to vanish, 
the other would vanish also. And nevertheless they are 
distinguished, for the existence of Being consists precisely 
in the existence of the many particular consciousnesses, to 
which it is common. Each single consciousness is, as such, 
difEerent from the others with which it is necessarily 
connected (in so far as they are all determinations of one 
and the same Being) ; the existence of a content which is 
not reducible to any one of them, though it is essential to 
each, consists precisely in the existence of the many single 
consciousnesses. ' 

* Commre the following paBsa{[ea (which I chooee among many analogous 
ones) of HxanL, op eU “The univenality (of spirit) is alM its determinate 
being. In so far as it IS in itself, the nniTersal becomes particular and 
remains in this identical with itself. The determinateness of ^int is, there- 
fore, Its manifestation. Spirit is the infinite idea; finitenees is an appearance 
which the spint opposes to itself as a barrier, in order to be able to become 
manifest by overcoming Uus barrier ” (§§ 383, 366). “ Consciousness consti- 
tutes the stage of reflection of spirit as appearance ” (§ 413). It is almost 
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KXTEA-TEMPOBALITY OP THAT PEOCB8S AND TEMPORALITY 
OP THE OOTTRSB OP EVENTS. 

The process through which Being becomes realised in a 
multiplicity of connected distinct subjects, is intrinsic to 

obvious that these propositions can be interpreted in the sense of the doctrine 
sot forth, or rather that they cannot be interpreted in any other sense 
(Note also § 384 “ The revelation of spirit is a positing [by the spirit] of 
nature as its own world — a positii^ which, as renection, is at the same time 
a preenpponng of the world as independent nature To reveal, in the con- 
cept, IS to create the world , in which spirit gives itself the affirmation and 
the trnth [that is to say, the reabty] of its own freedom ” This m substauce 
expresses the logical dependence of the universe on Being alreadv indicated , 
though this universe is not the creation of the particular subject.) We 
must, however, also take into account this other passage “ Self-conscious- 
ness (which IS “ the foundation of consoiousness,'’ or its “trnth,” § 484), “ that 
IS to say, the certainty that its determinations are objective,— determinations 
of the essence of things, — as well as thoughts of its own ” (compare above, 
Thought, especially at the end , identity of the two considerations, objective 
and subjective), “ is reason ; which is this identity, since it is not only the 
absolute substance, but truth as knowledge This truth, which knows, is 
spint ” (§ 438), Observe that self-consciousness is the “ foundation ” and the 
* (that is to say, the reality) of consciousness, in so far as consciousness 
and sdf-consciousness are in the end unwm ei If apprehension were 

not (we m^ say with Bonatelb) transparent to itoelf, it would not be ^pre- 
hension Sight, as such, is neither recollection, nor reference, nor suffering 
or eqjoying, nor thinking, (conceiving, asserting), nor doing Hence, sight, as 
mere sigh^ is consciousness of objects, not self-coDscioasness The same is 
to be said of the other indicated fswte or elements of consciousness, considered 
in their purity But all these elements, as pure, are abstractions ; each 
element is always associated with the rest, though the rest are more or less 
vivid, more or leas subconscious; and therefore consciousness is always, 
though in a great variety of degrees, self-consciousness. A non-phenomenal 
conscionsnees is a eoniraduitxo tn adneto , the same is therefore true also of 
self-consciousness. (I am speaking here of human consciousness and subcon- 
sciousness ; if a superhuman self-consciousness exists, which I do not deny, 
this will be the condition of the human, but it is not the human.) To spe^ 
of a numerically single and human seU-consmousnesa, smce a man’s self-con- 
scionaness is not his conscionsness of the conBciousneas of another, is to use 
the term self-consciousness in a meaning different from that of which it 
cannot be divested without declanim ul cognition vain and impossible 
Consciousnees and seU-consciouaness, though they are essentially phenomenal 
and manifold, imply a non-phenomenal unity, that is to say, they are essen- 
tially solidary, as determinations of one and the same Being But Being and 
the consciousness of Being, though they are not to be separated in the 
Platomo way, must however be distinguished We have pointed out how 
It IB possible to transcend the Platonic separation without sacrificing the dis- 
tmction ; the defect of the doctrine which we are examining u its failure to 
understand the paeaibili^ of reconciling the transcending with the dia- 
tinetaon. Smce “/w iu [Imy for us] qnnt presupposes natuie,” that is to 
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Being, i.t. logical and outside time ; it does not appear as 
a temporal course of events [ocoodere] ; it is apprehended 
by each single subject, more or less clearly according to the 

lay the phenomenal universe, while tn it “u truth and therefore the 
abeolute first” (§ 381) ; we must conelude that between ourwfvM and ip]^ 
Ml itisl/, i $ between oureelvee and Being, there u some distmetion. Thu 
can be resolved into the mnltiplieit y. an d therefore the relative and correlative 
limitation, of self-oonscionaneiaes. When the idea (Being) u considered m its 
being by itself, object and subject become idenhfied (tmd,) , my thought of 
Being u both a thought of mme and the essence of things (§ 438, already 
qnoM) , in other woras, my thought and Being are one. But my thought 
u Being in so far as It u my thought. Being plus that determination of it, 
which u Its being thought by me — a determination which u essential to it, fur 
Being exists only in so far as it u thought. “ In so far as it is by itself, the 
nmverial becomes particular* ; its nniveisality not only does not exclude, 
but implies the multiplicity of consciousnesses, in which it “u by itself” , 
while we must notice that Beu^, in thu process of becoming particular, 
“ remains identity with itself " Thu u intmtively obvious. Peter and Paul 
both think blue it u true that the blue thought of u one only , it u true 
that the thinking subjecU are two , and it u true that the two truths men- 
tioned do not exclude each other, or rather that they imply each other. 
From all thu it results that the phenomenon (inseparable from the multi- 
pbcity of subjects “ consciousness constitutes the stage of reflection of spirit 
as appearance ”) u not less essential to Being than Bemg to the phenomenon. 
An isolated phenomenon u a contradiction, for nothing occurs outside the 
unity of all that occurs ; but thu unity, Ming, u simply the unity of all 
that occurs, or of phenomena, and would not exut without them. (Otherwise 
we ou^t to say, in opposition to what u asserted by the doctrine m question, 
that the course of events u not necessary, u not the appearance in which the 
dialectic process of the idea becomes manifest.) “ If language always ex- 
presses the universal, 1 cannot utter that which u only my feeling. And the 
ine&ble, the feeling, u not indeed the moet excellent and truest of things, 
but the moat insignifacant and the least true ’’ (§ 20). Why } Pure theory u 
nothing but pure form , it leaves out matter But although matter u “not 
true” m so far as it could not exut without form, it u nevertheless an 
element without which no form could exut. And, in thu sense, it u neither 
less “ excellent ” nor leas “ true ” than form Pure form and pure matter are 
abetcactions ; only the universe u reaL It u a mutake to hypostatue matter, 
as if each phenomenon were a self-contained truth, whereas it is simply a 
distmct occurrence. But it u a mutake (in substance, the same mistake,) 
also to hypostatue form. “When 1 say — I — , I mean myself as a certain 
subject which excludes every other, hut every other u precisely what 
1 call— I—, that I, which excludes from itself all the others” (ibid). 
Well t What I express u only the form of that being, composed of form 
and matter, which u 1 : but from the fact that 1 can express only the 
form (for my being sole to expresa myself u simply my power of 
abstracting the form),' it does not follow that form exists alone, or u 
more important than the matter, without which it would not exist. Every 
one says of himself what I say of myself. That u to say, the form which we 
all express is one alone ; but the expressions of thu one form are many ; the 
mnltiphcity of expressions u just as real as the uniqueness of theu formal 
content (a nmqueness which u inferred from comparison, which implies 
mnltiplieiiy) ; Uierefore, bendei the one universal form, there are many par^ 
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development of the latter, as what it is, that is to say as 
logical necessity, which extends to everything, which 
dominates and connects everything.^ 

ticnkr mattera, bo that beaidea the nmqneneBa of formal meaning, we have 
the mnltiplici^ of ezpreBuoua. As form u unphcit m matter, so matter u 
impbcit in form, and we must dispense neither with the one nor with the 
other. To close this long note, it seems to me not ont of place to recall m 
brief some other arguments e^nst the hypothesis that the multiplicity of 
phenomenal subjects is only apparent, and tW reahty can be resolved into 
one single, eztia-phenomenu (noumenal) subject. (1) The hypothesis is in 
contradiction with the premises, from which it is sought to be inferred 
(g 80) (2) “ Subject ” u a category which loses all meaning, if we pretend 

to separate it entirely from phenomena. (3) If reality could be resolved into 
a logical process (this is a necessary consequence of the hypothesis consideredX 
the course of events would not even be passible as appearance , given, what 
we do not adn^ that to call the course of events mere appearance has any 
meaning. (4) We cannot say that two subjects are only superficialW two, 
and one and the same in a profounder sense. In my consciousness there is 
nothing more profound than my “ I know/’ and my “ I will,” which are 
inseparable . to be self-conscious means to know while willing and to will 
while knowing. And my “ I know,” as well as my “ I will," are neither the 
“ I know,” nor the “ I will,” of another person ; I may be ignorant of the 
knowing and the willing of another, and my willing may m opposed to 
the wilung of another (6) It is impossible to segr^te from one another 
individual consciousnesses, each of which implies all t£e rest For this very 
reason individual consciousnesses are ittedncibly many 
‘ The opposition between the thing (as it is) in iteelf and the thing as it 
appears, an opposition not lees familiar than justified in the field of common 
thought, becomes absurd and meaningless when we transfer it to the field of 
philosophic reflection. The nng which seems to me of gold is in fact of brasa 
That IS to say, from certain characters which appear to me, which I appre- 
hend, and which the nng actually has, I infer mistakenly certam other char- 
acters which do not appear to mo, which I do not apprehend, and which the 
nng does not possess. In all this there is nothing which is not clear 
and simple But to suppose that the lutnnsic brassy quality of the nng 
appears to me under the form of the golden quality is a contradiction. In 
fact, what appears to me, if you assume that it is the golden quality, is not 
the bras^ quality , the brassy quality does not appear to me m any way, and 
therefore it cannot be said that the golden quality appears to me under the 
form of the brassy quality. In the same way, it is a contradiction to imagme 
that an intnnsic^y logical process appears to me under the form of a course 
of events . that which appears to me, which I apprehend, is according to the 
hypothesis a course of events, not a logical process , and if the logical process 
does not become known to me by some other means, it renuuns entirely 
nnknown to me, it does not appear to me m any way. And if the logical 
process is known to me by some other means, it is known to me, t.a 
it appears to me ; but by this other means, not under the form of the coarse of 
events It wiU be said that something, in consequence of some character of 
Its own which is m itself a logical process, produces m me an impression 
which IS an occurrence ; this is the appearance of the logical process to me 
under the form of the course of eventa This, I say, is a meaningless state- 
ment First of all, the theory of knowledge which it imphes is precisely that 
on which primitive philoeopny is baaed ; we have qioken about it on another 
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The course of events had no beginning ; its principle 
consists in the spontaneities of the single elementary 
subjects — spontaneities which manifest themselves as 
they become necessarily connected with each other in 
consequence of the unity of Being. The course of events 
therefore is always partly determined and partly un- 
determined ; for the two parts, or rather the two moments, 
are inseparable from each other, and reciprocally co- 
essential. If we consider any sphere, however limited, we 
see determination or indetermination predominating in 
it, according to the relations which the preceding course 
of events has established between the subjects constituting 
that sphere. And consequently the greater or less develop- 
ment of certain elementary subjects and of certain 
limited systems of subjects of humanity, or of a 
Umited human society) depends on these conditions. 

The course of evente which appears, is always real in so 
far as it appears. Nevertheless, between the course of 
events which appears and the real comrse of events a 
difference can be established — ^in so far as the real course 
of events is not whoUy mcluded m the consciousness of 
each subject and on the other hand, the course of events 
of which a subject becomes aware in any way, being 


occasion, and we have seen that it has no Talue. Then we ask what the im- 
pression received by me can be, if it is not an occurrence? That which 
appears to me as an occurrence is therefore “really" an occnrrenoe, and 
nothing else. Lastly, if we admit the hTpotbesis just now formnlated, 
though It IB neither reasonable nor possible to do so, my representing to 
myself (m consequence of the impression I receive) as an occurrence that 
character of the thing, which m itsdf is not an occurrence, does not constitute 
an appearance to me of the said character, for it is rather an appearance to 
me of something quite different. And my belief that what appears to me is 
a character of the thing u on my part sdf-deception, as when I believe the 
nng to be of gold, while m fact it u of brass In what way then it can be 
poeuble for me, while I found mmlf on this deception — a deception which, 
as we must bear m nund, would Im mvincible, to reach the “ true ” character 
of the thing by overcoming the deception, is a mystery of which it would be 
vam to ask an explanation, 

> Each subject u for the moat part subconscious, and most of the snlgeots 
are almost ezdusively subconscioua. 
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partly an effect of the general course of events, is more or 

less different from it. 

Since the course of events has had no beginning, it 
cannot tend towards an ultimate end. For the end would 
be already attained dh cetemo. It follows that, although 
the universe is always changing in each of its parts how- 
ever limited, nevertheless, or rather for this reason, it 
remains always as a whole in the same general conditions. 

Vice versa, the subjects, each of which is a secondary 
but essential unity of the universe, tend to develop ; that 
is to say, the action of each subject is purposive. Purpose 
in the spontaneous doing of each subject, and the absence 
of purpose from the general course of events which 
results from it — ^the tendency of each subject to develop 
and the absence of development from the system as such — 
are both equally essential to Being, to the universe con- 
sidered in its supreme unity. This, which seems a paradox, 
is on the contrary a necessary result of the logical character 
essential to Being, and of the way in which Being coiae- 
quently is realised or actualised as it becomes determinate. 

Being is realised only by becoming determinate : it 
exists only as the form of the course of events. In order 
that Being (which cannot but exist) may exist, there 
must be a course of events. Consequently, the end (if we 
wish to call it so improperly), for which Being creates the 
course of events, is simply to realise itself. It is an end 
which cannot but be attained, which is always actually 
attained, whatever the form of this or that part of the 
universe may be ; the universe, in its unity, is always 
that which it can and must be, the full realisation or 
determination of Being ; it cannot, as a unity, have a 
temporal development. 

But the plenitude of Beii^ k realised in the course of 
events. In order that it may be so realised, it must 
necessarily breeik up db cetemo (we need not say that 
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the breaking up is only relative) into a multiplicity of 
spontaneous principles, which are aU included in its unity, 
and of which each is the (secondary) unity of the others. 
Each of these principles, that is to say each more or less 
developed subject, changes by helpii^ to change the others, 
and by varying in consequence of the changes of the others. 
Apart from those changes which are to be referred to the 
changes of the others, it changes spontaneously. Smce the 
reason of spontaneous change can be found nowhere else 
except in the subject, it must have a reason intrinsic to 
the subject. In other words, the subject would not be 
spontaneous if its being this or that, and its varying thus 
or thus, were not experienced by the subject itself as a 
good or as an evd. Spontaneity is mseparable from 
feeling : the subject which suffers struggles to escape the 
suffering, and because the struggling is in itself and 
immediately a pleasure. 

Without feeling there would be no spontaneity ; without 
spontaneity there would be no course of events ; and 
without the course of events there would be no Being, 
and Being cannot but exist. Therefore Being, the only 
end of which (more properly, not an end, but a logical 
exigency) is to exist, must, precisely in order to attain 
such an end (in order to satisfy its own logical exigency), 
create in itself those determinations which are the spon- 
taneous subjects, which are not contented with mere 
existence, but tend to well-being or diminution of ill- 
being, that is to say, which tend to develop, because the good 
for a subject is the unimpeded manifestation of activity. 


THE LOGICAL EXIGENCY AND THE PRACTICAL EXIGENCY. 
EINALITY. HAS THE UNIVERSE AN END? 
Between the logical exigency of Being — ^which, having 
as its end (as its aim) Being only, is always satisfied and 
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preserves the universe throughout its varying and by 
means of its varying, in a total state of invariability — and 
the practical exigency of the particular subject — ^which 
tends to develop that subject, to develop it indefinitely in 
time — ^there is not that which we, who are dominated by 
the same practical exigency, should care to call harmony. 
To recognise that the practical (subjective) exigency is the 
indispensable means for satisfying the logical (umversal) 
exigency, is to recognise that the practical claim is sub- 
ordinated, impeded, and in short violated. 

No doubt, this subordination to the logical exigency is 
not, for the subject, a mere extrinsic bond, a hindrance ; 
it is at the same tune, especially when it is conscious, the 
means by which the subject develops. 

Primitive feeling — ^pleasure or pain, which are weak and 
insignificant at first — attains by development degrees of 
intensity which defy and disturb imagination ; but at the 
same time becomes impregnated with a rationality, which 
makes it superior to itself. Since the subconscious 
agitation of the primitive monad is provoked by an obscure 
feeling, it is radically teleological, but its finality is only 
implicit : m order to act according to a determined end, 
we must know. Only the man who knows is capable of 
proposing ends to himself with clearness. 

And the man who really knows and wills (will and 
cognition are inseparable, or rather one and the same), 
who has wrought his reasonii^ and active power into a 
stable unity, who, in so far as he is such a unity, is truly 
master of himself,^ understands that his true end is not 
his immediate and primitve feeling, but the said unity — 
the full agreement of his strength and of his reason. I 

1 “ The really free spirit u the nmt^ of the theoretical and of the practical 
spint" (HioUi, Of. eU., § 481) 1 most limi t, mraelf to a few hints. For a 

further development, compajie Thg Onat ProbUmt, and especiallr Vaimi 
(the whole chapter), Btmg (towards the end), the Oond^mon, the whole note 
Afftaphyaiet and Moral*, other places here and there. 
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mean himself, not however as a mere simple subject, but 
as a person, — a self, which cannot be realised without 
realising at once, in his own person, both the fellow-citizen 
and the man ; for the form of unity, which is himself, is 
universal. I realise myself only on condition that I 
recognise the universal value of personality ; vice versa, 
my recognition of the universal value of personality is the 
means by which I realise myself, my highest value, and 
attain my end. 

All this is incontrovertible. But, on the other hand, the 
logical exigency — ^which, as always satisfied, preserves 
the universe in a state of total mvariability — ^inevitably 
renders every effort of individuals, and groups of m- 
dividuals, of mankind or any analogous formation, in the 
end transitory, that is to say, vam ; it resolves history 
into an immense tautology, which may be called incon 
elusive, for its ultimate meaning is to provide for the 
eternal existence of Being. 

A young man, or a man who is conscious of belonging to 
a young nation, or who at least is conscious of belonging 
to humamty, as long as humamty remains young, has a 
right to look with confidence towards the future. For the 
goods which the future allows him to procure (with labour ; 
but this is just what makes them good), are real, though 
hopelessly transitory. And it is no use to object that, 
besides these goods, and inseparably connected with them, 
there are evils, that beside divine pleasure, there is 
monstrous pain beside glory, undeserved and (what is 
infinitely worse) deserved shame ; beside virtue, vice. 
We may answer, that life is beautiful just because it is full 
of risk; that, without evil, that supreme good, that 
supreme value, which is conscious courage, would not 
exist. 

But everything grows old ; and mankind wiU grow old 
too ; and all our work will have been in vain. In vain ; 
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for, although a time in which a more or less analogous 
work is not being accomplished will never come, in any 
case our own work will not help the succeeding analogous 
work at all, as it was not helped at all by the analogous 
work which came before it. It is true that the accomplish- 
ment of this infinity of work, which remains in substance 
always the same through continual repetitions, is the 
condition which allows Being to remain always conscious 
of itself — ^which makes the existence of Being possible. But 
to say this is to say that the existence of time can be 
resolved into a loss of time. Beiog cannot but exist : it is 
a necessity, which however is not presented to us with the 
characters of value.* 


CONTINUATION. 

The conclusions which we have reached, coincide more or 
less with those of materialism, which considers conscious- 
ness as a product of the physical course of events. Hence, 
it will seem to many that, materialism once refuted, the said 
conclusions also are imphcitly refuted, without requirmg 
any further consideration. 

This is a mistake. If Being implies necessarily, that is to 
say logically, the course of events, or in short if Being 

* “ Thu I know and fed 

That from the eternal revolutions. 

That from my frail being. 

Perhaps others may draw 

Some good or benefit for me life u evil.’’ 

Iieopardi, though a neat poet, was leas than a mediocre philosopher. Life u 
not absolutely an evil for the individual (** for me ” cannot mean anything 
else). Considered as a whole, it seems to have no meanuig , and it has no 
meiminA if the only determinatians of Being are those whi^ we have recog- 
nised we have found the fundamental reason of pessimism— a reason, 
which certainly u not emptr, though it does not justify pessiimsm. The 
contrast between the logical and the practical exigency, though they are 
co-essential, u (supposing it to exut) tragic ; but it u not to be confused with 
the tribulations, of which each of us has more tbsn a portion , which, 
though they have nltimstdv their root m that contrast, can be converted 
by each of us into valuBS, at least by enduring them, if m no other way. 
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exists only in so far as a course of events takes place, the 
course of events cannot have had a beginning, and there- 
fore cannot tend toward an end ; in other words, the 
phenomenal universe, and the Being which is realised in 
the phenomenal universe, have no value. 

Bach subject has a value ; (the value of the developed 
subject IS transitory, for the developed form of the subject 
is transitory) ; and it has such a value, in so far as it is 
an element of the Whole, inseparable from the Whole and 
from the other parts ; and yet the Whole, as such, has no 
value. It seems that there is here a contradiction ; but 
this is not true. In the same way it is not true that there 
is a contradiction between ascribing spontaneity to each 
subject, as included m the unity of Being, and denying 
the spontaneity of Being. 

If Being necessarily gives rise to the course of events, 
it is not spontaneous, for spontaneity is the contrary of 
necessity ; but the course of events, wHch according to the 
hypothesis cannot but take place, imphes single spon- 
taneities connected with each other ; these therefore depend 
on that same logical (non-spontaneous) exigency, in conse- 
quence of which Being gives rise to the course of events. 
So the second of the two antinomies is solved. And the 
first also is solved in the same way ; for spontaneity, 
finality (at first only implicit) and value are, in substance, 
one and the same, and develop together. 

No doubt, all spontaneity, all finality and all value 
would vanish, if they were separated from that unity, 
which is Being. Moreover, they are determinations of 
Being; therefore we may say that all spontaneity, all 
finality, all value are ultimately the spontaneity, the 
finality and the value of Being. Just so ; but Being is 
enriched with these determinations only in so far as it 
becomes determinate, in so far as it develops, without 
breaking up absolutely, into a multiplicity of subjects ; the 
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developed fonns of those determinations all belong to the 

phenomenal world (to Being, but in so far as it is reahsed 

in the phenomenal world), and therefore they are all 

transitory, while this varying gives rise to no intrinsic 

development of the whole, which remains always the 

same. 

The hypothesis that “ real ” consciousness is the same, 
numerically one, in each and every phenomenal subject 
(supposing it to have a meanii^^), does not allow us to 
change one syllable of what we have established — ^unless 
it be profoundly modified as we shall presently explain. 
For, if the phenomenal breakiz^ up into a multiplicity of 
consciousnesses is essential to the existence of the only 
real consciousness ; if, in other words, God is conscious of 
Himself only in so far as He constitutes the conscious 
being of each particular subject — ^m this case, we caxmot 
say either of each subject or of the universe anything 
more than what we have said of them ; and God Himself 
is simply an arbitrary name to denote what we have more 
properly called Being. 


THE BEGINinirG OP THE COGBSE OF EVENTS AS CONDITION 
OP UNIVEESAL PINALTry. CONDITION NECESSAEY TO 
THE BEGINNING OP THE COUE8E OP EVENTS. 

In order that the course of events ll’acoadere] may 
tend toward an end, that it may have a value, it 
must have had a beginning. But a course of events which 
has had a beginning, is not essential to Being, is not the 
result of a logical exigency of Being. Thus, the detennina- 

* It has no meaning, ae we have eeen. The true yalne of thu hypothesu 
consist* in its being a fiist attemnt to imdeistand, in an epistemologicallv 
correct way, the relation between tne One and the many — an attempt which 
encounters several difSculties. The elimination of th^ diffiooltiee trans- 
forms the hypothesis mto the doctrine which we have developed. 
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tions essential to Being vrill be something other than 
phenomena. What will they be ? 

Being (onr common concept of Being) exists only in 
so fu as it is thought; its existence consists in being 
thought, it is the existence of a thought. Therefore, its 
existence — supposing that it does not logically imply the 
course of events, i.e. that it cannot be resolved into its 
being thought by a multiplicity of single subjects — ^wiU 
consist mthinkmg itself. I mean, in thinking itself in itself, 
by itself ; for that thinking (we might say, that mediate 
self-t hinking ,) which is reahsed in the consciousnesses of 
the single subjects, and presupposes these consciousnesses, 
is not essential to it. Either Being logically implies the 
consciousnesses of the single subjects, that is to say the 
course of events ; — or it is a consciousness independent of 
the single consciousnesses, distinct from them. 

The single subjects exist; and, since their existence 
had accordmg to the hypothesis a beginning, they do not 
exist in consequence of a logical exigency of Being. Their 
existence will therefore be produced by the mtrinsic 
spontaneity of Being; it will be created. It must be 
possible to assign a cause of that which does not exist 
necessarily, which does not exist 06 (stemo; and the 
cause, in our case, can be only Being. If we suppose that 
Being does not logically imply phenomenal reahty, it 
produces that reahty ; that is to say, it is active. Of 
course, I mean active in a sense analogous to (though 
higher than) that in which every subject is active, and 
independently of the activities of the single subjects. 
According to the contrary hypothesis, the activity of Being 
exists only in so far as the single activities into which it 
breaks up exist ; Being cannot be called active in the 
former sense. 

On the other hand, that essential constituent of con- 
sciousness which is its theoretical character (cognition 
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as such) cannot be separated from its practical character. 
A being which was not active, would not be self-thinking. 
We, who must vary in order to act, have no means of 
representing a spontaneity the existence of which implies 
no extrinsic manifestation, does not consist in a varying ; 
(to each of us, who are particular beings, it is essential to 
be in a variable relation with something else). But we are 
not without the means of conceiving it. We conceive the 
invanability of thought ; or rather, we can conceive no 
thought, which does not imply something invariable. 
Xow, the activity or spontaneity of Being, its doing, is in 
substance nothing else but its thinking, its being in itself. 
Being itself. When we ascribe spontaneity to Being, we 
simply recognise that its thinking (that being conscious 
of itself, in which its existence consists,) cannot be resolved 
into an abstract thought : it is an absolute reality, an 
eternal life. 

An analogue of that which for us is feeling (and, in a 
higher sphere, sentiment and emotion), that is to say 
value, must needs be associated with that doing-thinking, 
by which the eternal mtrinsic life of Being is constituted. 
As vivid and real consciousness implies knowledge and 
spontaneity, so it implies also value, which is the unity 
of the other two moments. Consciousness, spontaneity 
and value can be distinguished, but not separated ; in the 
same way as, in a polyhedron, the faces, the comers and 
the vertices can be distinguished, but not separated. If 
value is taken away, there can be neither spontaneity, 
nor (consequently) cognition : a guid, which has no value 
by itself (in relation to itself, intrinsically) may be an object 
of cognition, an end of action, for others, but it is not a 
subject which thinks itself, and which thinks. 

The determinations which (according to this hypothesis) 
we must recognise as essential to Being, as constitutive 
of Being in itself, are therefore such that we must con- 
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ceive it as a person. (Let us say, in an “ eminent ” 
sense ; we shall not inquire, what this sense may be.) 

That Being, which is common to all distinct phenomenal 
realities, or of which each phenomenal reahty is a deter- 
mination, which is the unity of the phenomenal world, 
and which, in the thought of each single subject (a thought 
more or less clearly apprehended, but essential to the 
single subject), is a most indeterminate concept ; — that 
same Being has an existence in itself. It has an existence 
in itself, independent of the single subjects which are 
essential to the course of events, i.e. to the phenomenal 
world, but not foreign to the single subjects, for every 
single subject, as a secondary umty of the phenomena 
world, necessarily implies the thought of Being, which is 
an essential constituent of it. 

Being is therefore, in the truest sense of the word and 
without any equivocation, 6od.^ 

The existence of God removes all doubt as to the 
purposiveness of the phenomenal world. Let us not try 
to represent this purposiveness clearly to ourselves ; one 
thing is certain, and we may be contented with it : he who 
sacrifices himself to the universal order does not sacrifice 
bimself in vain. 

All this, however, is true upon the hypothesis that the 
course of events has had a beginning— an hypothesis 
which again presupposes the purposiveness of the whole 
course of events. 

‘ The word “ God ” has been and w used in many different senBe^ which 
are generally not carefully determined. He, who uses it m a sense different 
from that which we have defined, endeavours to enress a supreme concept, 
without giving to himself a clear account of Uie real exigency of the concmt 
itself & it seems to me. And I have said why it seems so to me. To 
express a different opinion with eq^ual clearness will perhaps be less easy than 
IS sometimes imagined 
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23 . 

THE THEISTIO AND THE PANTHEISTIC HYPOTHESES ; 

DEFINITION AND MEANING OF THEM. 

We must in the end choose between two hypotheses : the 
phenomenal universe either has had, or has not had, a 
banning. Prom the first hypothesis we infer the 
(personal, or super-personal,) existence of Gk)d ; an exist- 
ence, which on the contrary cannot be reconciled with the 
second. The former is th^tic, the latter pantheistic. 

Theism resolves phenomenal reality entirely into a 
content of explicit thought (a thoi^t which is not 
abstract : as we need not repeat) ; this is, theoretically, 
an undeniable advantage, as we have remarked. But, as 
we have also remarked, such an advantage does not seem 
to be decisive. Por the expheit thought mto which reality 
would be resolved is not, as essentially expheit m itselfi 
our own. A theory which we wish to construct must not 
exclude the possibility of our constructing it ; it must be 
capable of becoming our own cogmtiou. Now, our cog- 
nition implies a thought which is essentially for the 
most part implicit : if we were not also subconscious, and 
chiefly subconscious, we should not be conscious. A 
known reality (a reality, of which we may speak with an 
intelligible meaning), absolutely different from cognitive 
thought, is not admissible. Just for this reason we do not 
think ourselves justified in identifying reality with a 
completely explicit thought, while we know well that 
(our) cognitive thought is for the most part and essentially 
implicit.^ 

‘ Bren if admit that the multiplicity of subjects is “ only ” phenomenal, 
and that the “true” thinking being la one in all, the difficulty here men- 
tioned 18 only apmrently lolTad. Let ne set aside the conaideiatums which 
we might make, which we have inad& concerning that “ only ” and that “ trne.” 
If the one conacionsnesa exiate only m so mr as it breaks up (“only” 
phenomenallT, it may be, but in any case neoeasanly,) mto a multitude of 
particular subjecta, to found philosophy on the one conacionsnesa is to found 
It on an equivocation : suboonacionsnees remains, nneliminated and incapable 
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A partial system in which the full development of some 
subject is possible is teleologically ordered. The phe- 
nomenal universe includes at least one partial system 
teleologically ordered — our own ; according to all proba- 
bility, it includes at present other sjmtems also (who 
knows how many '), as diverse as you like, but not less 
teleologically ordered. And though it is true that no 
partial system can be preserved perpetually so ordered, 
it is true on the other hand that the universe must always 
have included in the past and will always mclude in the 
future more or less analogous systems. The phenomenal 
universe is therefore, even as a whole, teleologically 
ordered in some degree. 

But we cannot draw a decisive argument from this in 
favour of the theistic hypothesis. In fact — 

Being cannot but have its essential determinations. If 
phenomenal determinations have had no beginning, and 
are therefore essential to Beii^, Being, in order to exist 
and m order to be always the same, needs must always 
have all its possible phenomenal determinations ; which, 
without being lost, must be constantly transferred from 
one to another of the subjects and partial systems of 
which the supreme unity is the result. They must be 
transferred, because in that way only can they be per- 
petuaUy realised. 

The order which we have just mentioned, and on which 
it depends that the universe is never without teleologically 

of being eliminated. If God ezut& the ezutence of a particular enbject 
ooneuta m its being thoo^t bv God jnst so. But if God has to exist, He 
most be, for ea<di particular subject (we mean, with regard to the conscious- 
nees of that subject), as “diSei^t" as. for each particular subject. He is 
different from we other narticular subject (The “consciousness” of the 
one and of the other, the “recipients” as such, are two, irreducible to one ; 
and this is also true m part of the “contents.” There is, in any esse, 
a common content, sometlung divine ; but, if we disregard the personaOity 
of God, the ezistence of a common content is resolved into the mutual im- 
pheation of the oontents— a mutual imphcation which is subocmaeions, 
although, or rather because, it can be inferred from reflective consciousnaas, 
which recognissB it as a eottdiiio tbu qvanmot itseU.) 
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ordered partial systems (though no partial system 
remains teleologically ordered for ever), has therefore its 
root in that same logical exigency of Being, in consequence 
of which Being necessarily breaks up into a multitude of 
spontaneities, which necessarily interfere with each other. 
It is not properly directed toward an end ; or, we may 
also say, the end toward which it is directed is always 
attained ; it is the reality of the universe which always 
renoains identical with itself in its varying, by means of its 
varying. 

That which has its root in a logical exigency, exists 
always. It has no purposive value m the sense in which 
purpose must be understood in order that the personality 
of Being may be inferred from it. 

The pantheistic hypothesis is not mconsistent with 
those purposes, of which we are certainly informed, and 
which are aU particular and limited m time ; mdeed it 
implies them. It excludes the perfectibility of the whole ; 
and it excludes the possibility that any part of the 
whole should either attain a perpetual ultimate per- 
fection, or continue to advance towards perfection ad 
infmUum. 

A subject has a history by which it profits, that is to 
say, it p^ects itself, as long as its body lives. With the 
death of the body, it returns to subconsciousness, without 
profiting any longer by its past history. It may, under 
favourable circumstances, begin to develop once more, to 
perfect itself ; but only by forming itself over again. A 
society of subjects, which hves much longer than a subject, 
may iraw a correspondingly greater advantage from its 
history. But, like every subject, every society, every 
limited system, dies sooner or later. And with the death 
of a system, the elementary subjects which compose it 
lose the possibility of drawing a lesson from the past. 
The history of man goes back to yesterday. That of the 
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day before yesterday is lost for us. That of to-day will 
serve to-morrow, but will be lost for the formations of the 
day after to-morrow. 

The course of events implies a multitude of spontaneous 
primitive unities. A prinutive unity would not be 
spontaneous, if a value, however subconscious and 
elementary, did not belong to its essential constituents 
(if all varying were not a good or an evil for the unity 
which varies). As prerequisites of the course of events, 
these primitive values are indestructible. But they are 
capable of development. And each primitive value, as it 
develops, passes outside the sphere of the correspond- 
ing unity ; the development gives rise to the formation 
of values, each of which is realised in a determinate unity 
in so far as it is common to all the unities of a group, — 
to the formation of collective values. Development 
implies the existence of primitive values which develop ; 
it IS, nevertheless, conditioned, or determmed by the 
course of events. 

Such being the case, it is necessary that there should 
always be values developed to a maximum, and that the 
developed values should vanish in the end without exert- 
ing any influence on succeeding developments. The 
prerequisites of the course of events necessarily persist. 
The formations produced by the course of events, after 
lasting for a longer or shorter time, are dissolved. To sup- 
pose otherwise is to suppose that the course of events is 
directed toward an end ; that is, that the determinations 
of Being cannot be resolved into phenomena ; it is to give 
up pantheism. Pantheism does not exclude values ; but, 
by excluding the universality of value, that is to say the 
purposiveness of the whole course of events, it excludes 
the possibility that the developed values may continue 
for ever under any form. 

One who could show that universality and perpetuity 
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ate essential to value, would have refuted pantheism, 
which perhaps cannot be refuted in any other way.^ 


24 . 

SUMMARY. 

Independently of any hypothesb, the conclusions of the 
inquiry which we have instituted can be summed up as 
follows : 

Every subject is a centre of the phenomenal universe, is 
the unity of all phenomena, — a secondary, that is to say 
a particular, unity ; t.e. not unique, but one among many 
ordered among themselves, but still, a unity of the whole 
phenomenal world. This latter is a system of more or less 
developed subjects. And phenomena are interconnected 
variations of ibe single subjects. Every subject vanes in 
so far as it is spontaneous, but also in so far as its spon- 
taneous variations interfere with those of all the rest. 
The course of events implies both a-logical factors, which 
are the spontaneities of the single subjects, and a logical 
factor, on which the interfering of the single spontaneities 
according to necessary laws depends. This logical 

I Compare the Oraot PrMtmi Smne values last mneh longer than the 
persons who have realised them , the person of Aristotle no loi^r belongs 
to the phenomenal world, m which nevertheless the Aristotelian thought still 
continnee to assert itsell But that a value may persist, pemtnally, under 
any form, the course of events rMuires an order such as it can derive, not from 
pantheistic necessity, but from Providence and from Providence only. Now, 
if Providence exists, it will not take care of some values onl^, and neglect 
the others. The single person is without doubt immortal, if God exists , 
while if God does not exist, no value will contmue perpetually under any 
form This is the reason (which stiU seems to me vabd) why m the 
Great ProbUmi I have identified the permanence of values and the perma- 
nence of individual persons. 1 take the impoitaiuty to reaffirm resolntuy the 
doctrine of valnea of which I have laid down m the book mentioned only 
the main bnss, wmch however are laid down in it with exactness. The 
value of the individual consists m the individual ; that is to say, in the per- 
fect rational organiaatum of mdividnal practical capacities. He who denies 
the value of the pereon, or does not recognise it as the principle and the 
fulcrum of eveiy known value, does not know whst he is saying. And the 
value of the whole as a whole stands or falls with the permanence of such a 
value. 
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factor, on which the necefloity of thought is founded, is the 
snpieme Unity of the universe — a Unity which, while it 
connects the subjects, is constitutive of each, so that each 
subject exists only as belonging to the system. The 
supreme Unity is Being— that which is common to every 
concrete, and of which every concrete is a determination. 
Subjects are, as unities (wit^ regard to their form, not to 
their content), fixed determinations of Being ; phenomena 
are variable determinations. And Being is simply the 
most common concept of being. It exists m so far as it is 
thought. And it is thought essentially, in a more or less 
explicit way, by each subject. For the existence of a 
subject consists in thinking, not, to be sure, in abstract 
thinking, but in a living which implies abstract thinking 
as an essential moment of itself, or from which it is possible 
to absixact pure thought. And without the thought of 
Being, or of the universal, there is no possibility of 
thought. Therefore, the reality of the umverse coincides 
with its knowableness. Or rather, the resUty of the 
universe consists in its being known. The cognition of 
reahty by a particular subject is nothing but reality itself, 
in so far as it is included in the subject as a constituent of 
it ; and reahty is properly nothing but what is included 
and necessarily included, though under a more or less 
explicit form, in each particular subject. 

It is not difficult to perodve that the propositions above 
formulated, while they will seem paradoxical and rash to 
those who do not understand them, simply express with 
preciuon something which we all think and know, — some- 
thing which no one can but think or know, for not to think 
or not to know this would be to think or know literally 
nothing. 

Obviously, every subject is the unity of a certain 
experience or multiplicity of phenomena : it is the centre 
of its own phenomenal world. Its existing, or its being 
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such a centie, is a living ; in which the two moments, 
cognitive (theoretical) and practical, are inseparably con- 
nected. This living of the subject can be subdivided in a 
double way. The facts constituting its phenomenal world 
are — eztenial (extended), or internal (unextended). And 
the former as well as the latter are either clearly conscious 
or subconscious. A recollection is an internal fact which 
was my own even before becoming actual again, ».e. which 
formerly was indeed my own, but subconscious. A stone 
thrown at me, of which 1 become aware the moment it 
hits me, belonged even before to my external phenomenal 
world; it was a subconscious element of it. In my 
phenomenal world I exert an activity which meets 
resistances in it, that is to say, which interferes in it 
with other activities. Consequently, my phenomenal 
world implies both that centre of activity in which I 
recognise an essential constituent of myself, and other 
more or less analogous centres of activity. Some of 
these centres sure considered by me as subjects like 
myself. Nor can I possibly doubt of the accuracy of this 
my conviction ; for the process through which I come to 
recognise the other subject is a part of that same process 
through which I am able to conceive myself as subject ; 
the two processes, or the two parts of the same process, 
have the same value. It follows that my phenomenal 
world is not only my own ; it has as its centre, not myself 
only, but also many other subjects analogous to myself. 
On the other hand, when I reflect on what it means to be 
a centre of the phenomenal universe, by exerting an 
activity which interferes with others, or m short by living 
in the universe, 1 become convinced that only a subject 
analogous to myself can be a centre of activity, although 
its consciousness may be much less explicit than my own. 
And to recognise this is to recognise that the phenomenal 
world, which is not only my own, though also my own, can 
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be resolved into a multipbcity of more or less developed 
subjects, the activities of which interfere with each other. 
Since the phenomenal world is a tissue of facts (though of 
polycentrically unified fswts, as we have said), it implies 
spontaneities ; for without many spontaneities there 
would be no course of events ; and we easily recognise 
that the manifold spontaneities are precisely the activities 
of the subjects. But while the course of events imphes 
the manifold spontaneities, it also implies their unity. 
For, without unity, in the first place there would be no 
interference, and therefore no course of events : even 
the single spontaneities would not exist, for each of them 
exists only in so far as it is opposed to the rest. In the 
second place, without unity there would not be the 
necessity which I recognise in my thinking as well as in 
the course of events. Each spontaneity therefore is 
the unity of all ; that is to say, spontaneities imply each 
other ; and they imply each other in so far as they all 
have something in common, to which it is essential both 
to be a constituent of each and to be not only a constituent 
of each, but of all. This quid is indeterminate Being — 
that Being which a subject cannot but think in order to 
exist, and of which every subject and every fact is a 
determination. Being cannot be indeterminate ; and 
therefore it has necessarily those determioations which 
are essential to it. 

At this point the necessity of choosing between the two 
hypotheses which we have mentioned becomes apparent. 
ITiose determinations by which the phenomenal world is 
constituted either are or are not essential to Being. In 
the first case, to assume that Being has other determina- 
tions is gratuitous and idle ; we are within the sphere of 
pantheism. In the second case, it is inevitable to assume 
that Being has other determinations which constitute it a 
person ; we are within the sphere of theism. 
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Here we stop. We do not believe that the ascertained 
elements are sufBcient to justify a choice. But we do not 
therefore believe that our labour has been in vain. The 
problem has been stated in decidedly clearer and more 
precise terms than has been the case hitherto. We can 
arrive at a definite choice only by working on a solid 
ground — viz. on that which we have, not indeed dis- 
covered, but freed from a quantity of lumber which did not 
allow us to recognise it and to traverse it safely. 
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BXPBRIENCB, RBLIGION, PHILOSOPHY 

OuB pntpoae was of an ertreme simplicity. We intended to reflect 
on (mlinaiy thought, on common cognitions, and to make the 
piesnppoaitions of them evident, so as to eliminate their frag- 
mentary character. 

We ^ve not set this problem before ourselves according to our 
fancy, ]nst to give ourselves the air of domg something ; by trymg 
to make common thought coherent, to make it agree with itself, 
we satisfy a demand of ccmimon thought itself. Even the un- 
cultivated man, wholly absorbed in immediate practice, if he 
wishes to attam his practical end, must endeavour to think with 
order, systematically. 

The uncultivated man can arrive only at a rough systematisation, 
whence it follows that very often he does not succ^ m attaming 
his ends, however modest they may be (or rather, because they are 
too modest). 

The cultivated man sets before himself more complex, more 
distant and more elevated ends — ^that is to say, ends which would 
seem to be more difficult of attainment, and m fact cannot be 
attained, or rather cannot usually be even represented, by the 
uncultivated man ; whereas in virtue of culture, that is to say of 
ui improved systematisation of thought, they are attamed by the 
cultivated man more easily than the uncultivated man attains 
hiB own. (Indeed those en^ not seldom make the attainment of 
his own ends easier to the uncultivated man himself ; for instance, 
codes have no lees influmioe, though a less direct influence, cm 
alimentation than ovens ) 

Man is imostildy drawn toward the formatKm of culture, or 
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the more and mote complete sjstematiaation of thought, even by 
the mere exigency of human practice ; that is to say, of a practice 
which, however uncultivated, is in any case rational. This is quite 
clear. And it is no less clear that the systematisation of thought 
never ends. And it does not end, because, so long as thought does 
not end, there is no thought which must necessarily remam un- 
systematised To imagine thought broken up into parts, so that 
the elements of one part, though reducible to a system among them- 
selves, can be systematised only among themselves and can form 
no system with the elements of another part, is nonsense man 
can avail himself, for ends both of practice and of culture, of all 
that he knows or thinks. 

Now, this /act, that we are gradually systematismg (that is to 
say, arranging, connecting,) our thought without ever ending, 
bemuse new thoughts always arise, and yet without ever meetmg 
absolutely insuperable obstacles (that is, of course, as long as we 
remain within the field of what we know and of what we think), — 
this fact most be foanble. 

And our object was precisely and exclusively to understand 
such a possibOity, to define its conditions exactly. 

These conditions are, no doubt, essential to thought, even to the 
most common thought , they are imphcit m it. The common man 
does not know them, that is to say, is not capable of formulatmg 
them ; but he fulfils them, he realises them, for he thinks, and his 
thought, though not exphcitly systematised, admits of systematisa- 
tion, that 18 to say, is imphcitly systematised In order to arrive 
at a formulation of them, we have simply to construct the theory 
of that fact which is ordinal^ thought, or common cog- 
nition. 

He who imagines that we meant to do anything else, has not 
understood what our purpose was ; he who imagmes that we have 
done anything else, has misunderstood our hook. 

But to construct a theory of common cognition means, in other 
words, to construct a theory of experience. 

When one speaks of expenence many persons think at once of 
physics, and will be astonished that we profess to have constructed 
a doctrine of experience without having entered the field of physics. 
But we must not forget that physical experience, that is to say, 
extended expenence, is not the only one ; and that physics consideia 
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only the objective aspect of extended experience, an aspect which 
is never alone. 

Physics, in so far as it IB a doctrine of extended experience 
objectively considered (that is to say, in so far as it is physics), may 
be, if we like, absolutely exact.* But it is not a doctrine of experi- 
ence m general, though it is founded, or rather because it is founded, 
on its own experience, for phjmical experience is simply an 
element of that total experience which is the true experience — an 
element distinguishable, but not separable, from the others. A 
doctnne of real experience must complete, not mdeed in its 
particulars (no doctrine is or ever will be complete in this sense), 
but in its general outlines , that is to say, m the sense that no 
element of experience must be neglected in it Such is the doctrine 
which we have expounded ; and there can be no other. 

We have simply identified expenence and cognition , and this 
will seem strange to some No doubt, cognition properly so called, 
judgment, is not the same thing as experience properly so called, 
the apprehension of a fact But cogmtion properly so called 
and expenence properly so called are inseparable There is the 
unity of both ; the elements which can be distinguished in the 
unity are distmguishable only in the unity, exist only m the 
umty 

Expenence properly so called, tact, is the matter, of which 
cogmtion properly so called, judgment, is the form Form is 

> Thu opinioa, which was held Kant, and u atiH held hy many, u no 
longer defeasible. Many fnndamental phynoal dootnnes have had to be ooneoted ; 
it u enough to observe that mass, the permanence of which seemed till yesterday 
an mdnbitable axiom, to-day seems to be at least iu part a function (rf velocity 
(compare, e.g Biohi, op at., especially Chapa VI and lal) And everything leads 
ns to beh^e that phynos will i^uire perpetual coneotion, and that therefore it u 
not absolutely true, not even with reqpect to its own limited field (it u ^ost nn- 
neceesary to mention in thu connection the works of Dnhem, Mach and Fomcai^) 
Even if it u not absolntely true, physics remains a “ soienoe,” that u to say, an 
indispensable element of culture , for instaooe, the Ptolemaic system fulfilled an 
important functian, and only a foolish person can consider it as a complex of 
follies, though it was not fated to last. But 1^ thu reasoning is, for us, useless. 
We must neither discuss, nor (much more) correct physics. It u enough for ns not 
to forget that phyaioe, whatever its value may be In its own field, considen only 
one part of expenence — a part which, though it can be studied separately m the 
same way as we can study anthmetia smiaiately, cannot be separated from total 
experience. I had already observed m Saeiaa e O7HM01U (before the appeoianoe 
of the works of Duhem, who rightly uuuts on thu point,) that knowledge u 
fonnded on ** the general pressure cd expenence,” that is to say on the complex 
or totality of experience, not on this or that among the parts which can be du- 
tsngnished m it. 
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nothing but the fonn of msttei ; vice versa, matter is not given 
and does not exist independently of form. 

Hence, experience and common cognition (that is to say, the 
oogmtion of phenomena, whether it be vulgar or soientific ; the 
distinction does not matter here), if they are considered not 
abstractly but as they are in fact, are one and the same thing. 
Cognition means ordered experience. But human experience is 
always ordered, always known : who could found an 3 d;hiiig on an 
experience which were unknown to one, who could consider it as 
his own experience 1 

We do not profess to extract reason from fact, nor &ct from 
reason ; we dirtingnish between cogmtion properly so called and 
experience properly so called ; but we remark that the distmction 
must not be an hypostatisation ; that to consider these two 
elements separately is simply to abstract ; that each of the two 
implies the other ; and that consequently by constructing the 
theory of common cogmtion as it is, we aim construct the theory 
of expenenoe as it is. 

The doctrine which we have expounded is a doctrme both of that 
which appears to consciousness and of its appearance to conscious- 
ness ; a doctrine of the phenomenal uraverse, of experience 

It IB manifest that every religion is a more or less successful 
attempt to go beyond the phenomenal The most perfect religion 
by &r, Christianity,* is no doubt m its theoretical doctrine a 
transcending of the phenomenal Accordmg to the Christian 
doctrine, the universe, including the multitude of subjects, is 
altogether distinct, absolutely diflerent, from God. It is created 
by God freely, that is to say, independently of any necessity, even 
an internal one. Relation to the universe is no eesentisd con- 
stituent of the Creator. God is certainly not one among the many 
phenomena, of which the umverse is the result. And He cannot 
even be reduced to the system of phenomena, to the universe as 
a unity. God is the foundation of the unity of phenomena as well 
as of every phenomencHi ; but He is not simply such a unity : He 
is sometl^ ebe. And therefore He is not phenomenal ; He 
exdudes all phenomenality ; He is outside variation, outside time, 

* IdonatusertthatChilrtlaiiltTiionly themortperfeotieligun: that there- 
fore it u not the pofut and abaotntdytrnereligKin. Thesapenor^ofCbnatiaaity 
ii oat of qneetion ; the aheolate truth ct Chrutianity cannot he prerai^owd by a 
philoeophy whuh u oonaoioas of itf own office. 
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outside all essential relation to other things He is the Eternal 
and the Absolute. The same may be said of Chnstiamty practically 
considered. Moreover, the ultunate practical valuation and the 
ultimate theoretical conception imply each other, and m substance 
coincide. 

Chnstiamty is relatively very recent, and its development as a 
doctrine was largely the result of a philosophical reflection on 
which the already existing philosop^oal doctrmes exerted no 
small influence. In the other religions, and especially in primitive 
religions, the concept of the non-phenomenal, of the supernatural, 
is fmr from bemg equally well detemuned. The gods of Homer are 
simply men — supenor (to a certam d^ree !), but still men. 

But every reli^on, however crude, imphes, at least vaguely, the 
concept (a concept clearly apprehended cmly through the feelmg 
which accompanies it and is detemuned by it), that common 
cognition or expenence is not sufficient to itself, and that it is 
necessary to go beyond it Beyond, in what sense ? The un- 
cultivated man would not be able to answer this question with 
exactness. Nevertheless he understands, or, if we prefer, feeb, 
that not only has each man need of other men, for no one would 
know anythmg if he were left to himself, but that all human know- 
ledge (that, of which he has an idea) must be transcended and 
integrated, imphes problems of which it does not oontam the 
explicit solutions, presupposes an order which is not formubted 
in it. 

We do not mean to go into descriptive or expbnatory detaib. 
Man wishes to nse to a yet unknown order, as that which supplies 
the foundation and justification of the order which b known to him 
and of which he makes nse. Such is m its purely logical character 
(we are not concerned about anything else) the rowon $Urt of re- 
ligion,^ — a reason, the value of which cannot be reasonably denied. 

1 The nnoolfayated man ie eaaeatialljr dueoted toward praotioe. He takee 
■pecial notice of the {nsotioal oharaoter o{ the order which ia known to him , for 
the eame reaeco. the highCT <nder which he woald like to know, haa a apeciallx 
praoUcalvahieforhim, toaeaichfaritiatoaearchforapmctioalorder Thiaiaaa 
moch aa to aay that a piunitire ralimon la eapeoiallv a moral code. Thmia, more- 
over, tme of every refamon ; prac&e, for Uie onltivated mao, ia no longer the 
immediate praeboe of tie unoohivated man ; however, eveo the onltivated man 
ia atwaya directed toward praotaoe (toward Am own praotioe) It oonld not be 
othmwiae : to loae right of praoUoe, or to oonrider it aa aomethmg aeocndaiy, la 
to loose eight of reahty, or to oonaider it aa aomethmg aecondary, for the praotioal 
element lathe meet real (if I may expreeamyaelfao) among the elemesta of realty. 
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But it doea not prove, or at least does not prove immediately, that 
the removing of the defect requires the oogmtion of something 
other than the phenomenal universe. 

Religion was the first solution of a problem which was presented 
to thought by its mtrinsio necessity. But this necessity was at 
first apprehended only in a very confused manner. Therefore, 
though rehgion satisfied the sentiment of primitive man, it could 
not appear satisfactory to a more conscious reflection. A rational 
transformation or explication of religion was the necessary con- 
sequence of the development of reflection. 

But, at the same time, religion was transformed in a quite 
different sense by an historical process. Two or more nations are 
brought into contact and sometimes fused ; their respective 
religions exert some influence on each other and oven become 
amalgamated The religions which collide m this way are perhaps 
identical in substance, but the diversity of languages and of other 
customs makes them appear different And appearance, m these 
cases as in too many others, has the same result as reahty. The 
vulgar are not capable of penetrating beyond the form. Even 
among those who do not belong to the vulgar, very few are capable 
of overcommg passions which cannot however be called ignoble, 
of excluding the consideration of mterests which are in great part 
legitimate ; they also therefore adhere to the form ; and in this 
way they help to preserve, to exaggerate the value of it Articles 
of faith, traditions, rites, customs, Imving different origms, casually 
brought together, and firmly consohdated m consequence of a 
reciprocal attrition of which no trace remains, have no longer any 
precise meaning ; notwithstandu^ all this, or rather in great part 
because of all this, the mixture is considered with the deepest 
respect, and faithfully transmitted as a sacred property. Faithful- 
ness does not exclude the modifications which are gradually intro- 
duced and always in the same way, unconsciously or almost 
unconsoiouBly. 

Ko very great learning is required to perceive that when inquiry 
properly so called, or rational research, began, scholars were con- 
fronted everywhere by religions, no doubt very various, but all 
having the characters which we have summarily indicated. It 
was not possible that men, now convinced that it was necessary to 
understand, should imagine that simply to foUow one of those 
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leligiona was the same thing as to understand. Possibly, or even 
certainly, religion implied that conception of the uruverse for which 
they were seeking because they had reoogniaed the rational necessity 
of it (which at first was only/eb, as we said). But to make that 
oonception ezphcit by means of reflection on religion (by means 
of a reflection which, presupposing the truth of religion, should aim 
at bringing this truth under a clearly intelh^ble form) necessarily 
appeared a hopeless undertaking with respect to those religions. 
Therefore the first inquirers followed, as inquirers, a diflerent 
way. 

To follow a different way does not mean necessarily to oppose 
religion. It means to seek, by a purely rational method, that 
solution which may be implicit in religion, but does not appear 
explicitly in actual religion. Supposing that religion is true, the 
re^t will be a rational reconstruction of religion ; but the method, 
in order to be rational, must not admit the truth of religion as a 
presupposition. 

We have expounded, if not the histoncal origins, the logical 
rawon iTdre of philosophy * 

' A fact always implies a law, but it also always implma an aomdentality 
whioh by itself is ex-le^ ; therefore, the problem of ongins and the problem ^ 
reas<m8 are ureduoible. At the tame when mquwy began, it would not have been 
possible to have that dear oonoept of the ends of mquiry which we ourselves have 
of them. The moeative to mqoiiy had a reason which was felt, bat not appre- 
hended as a reason. On the other hand, we con set before oui^ves two quite 
different o^ects m onr mquiry. One is to extend vulgar oogmtionB by amngmg 
them in weU connected systems ; by means of snob an inquiry, that wlwh we now 
can sdenoe is oonstnioted. Another is to go bock to that umty without whioh 
there would be no oogmtion , by means of snob an inquiry, that which we now 
rail philosophy IS oonstruoted. But the distmotion between soienoe and phUosophy, 
thoi^ it IB not reomit, cannot have been otimnal. Bmenoe, as well as philosophy, 
u oonstraoted by means of refledaon. Philosophy is (according to ns, and not 
aooordmg to us only,) the doctrine of oogmtion, that is to say, of reason. Now, the 
purely irrcAeotrve (we were just gomg to say, nnoansdous) use of reason, suffident 
tor vnlgtw jHBotioe, is not suffident for soienoe , soienoe also is therefore to a 
oertam degm a doctrine of reason , but at first it is not ao easy to determine how 
It is propCTly distinguished from philosophy This is so true that the distmotum, 
even at present, seems a subtleiy to many, even not ignorant, persons. (Among 
these there are even professors of philosopny ; for, as we said, there is always in a 
fact an aomdentality txAegt.) The first mqnirers were not able to distinguish that 
whioh belonged to philosophic reason from that which belonged to soimtiflo 
reason; in other words, they philosophised also, but without understanding 
dearly what they were domg, or the reason why they did it We cannot blame 
them. We ought to blame, at rather to pity, those moderns who obstmatdy repeat 
a useless labcw m gcmg over the same rood, by whioh the oldest mquiren have 
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II 

HUMAN KNOWIaEDOE 

“ Thb true office of every seiioue Philosophy has been, is, and will 
always be that which Dante well defines — ^to describe the founda- 
tion of the whole univeiae. — What is this foundation! What 
relation has it to ouiaelves * May we deal confidently with the 
things, actions, afiections, by which we are surrounded ? . . . The 
vulgar do not even suspect the existence of the problem. . . We 
are obliged to solve it in some way.”^ 

There is only one means to arrive at a solution of it, which 
consists in giving to ourselves a clear and exact account of human 
knowledge — ^in studying cognition, m makmg manifest the relation 
between the cogmtive process and reahty.* 

This relation, according to Hegel, is the relation of identity 
Spirit is the Absolute of Cognition. . . . Now, smce the organ of 
oog^iition is logic. Spirit . . . must be absolute Xdyor, or real 
k^c ; i,e. Prxncvpwm not only cogntacenit, but essendx." And 
yet, “ If an interpenetration of the world and God takes place m 
man, . . the mterpenetratimi must take place m the whole man, 
that IS to say in man considered as Thouaht, Emotton, Action, and 
not in the fractional man of mere thought. ’* 

“ I also claim to be a dialectician. 1 also begm the logical 
inquiry with Beuig and with Nothmg, and proceed with all the 
theses, antitheses and syntheses of Hegelian logic. . . . But those 
Syntheses . . . m which the Antithesis is perpetually resuscitated 
. . . show me . . . the permanence of the manifold in the field 
of phenomena. And I believe that manifold to be altogether 

1 A. Tabi, Saggt di StUttca e Metafwca, edited by B. Cboox, Bui, Latena, 
1911, p. 268. I Udra into ooQsidsmtuni only papen VlU uid IX, already pobluhed 
in the yean 1872 and 1882 reepeotiTely in Proceedings of the Sogal Academy of 
Mor and Pol Setenees of Naples, but httle faiown (unlmown to me) up to the 
pieaent moment The idea set forth m the passage quoted has also been 
formulated almost in the same way by myself more than onoe, and is common to 
erery one who does not misunderstand philosophy seiioaaly. The veiae quoted 
does not admit the interpretation given to it by tiie author , however it u usually 
understood m this sense. 

s Kant maintained that philosophy must be preceded by the erthque of know- 
ledge ; Fichte has shown that philosophy is ocDStructed by means of the theory of 
knowledge. 

* Op. Mf., p. 260. 
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irreducible, or reducible only to the triad of Knowing, Willing, 
Enjoying. . . . Thus I also admit logic, but a dnalistic, not a 
monistic, logic.”* 

The author rightly insists on the impossibibty of reducing every- 
thing to pure and simple cogmtion. “ Knowing, WiUmg, Enjoying ” 
are “ first elements, irreducible to each other ”• To bo sure. Will 
in its true and proper sense is an “ intellectual formation,” so that 
Bpinosa could say : “ Vohmtcu et ttUeUeotw wnum et %dem ” But 
“Impulse, . . . the cell of this polymorphous Will, IS . . . autono- 
mous, . excludes all direction by Intellect ” ; in other words. 
Will impbee an absolute spontaneity. “ Nor does the capacity of 
enjoyment seem to me less original.”* 

All this deserves to be ezammed with some diligence 

I know that my volition, my enjoyment are elements not 
reducible to pure and simple knowledge Volition and enjoyment 
therefore are not outside knowledge , they constitute, together 
with knowledge, that indissoluble umty wbch is myself I will 
and enjoy only in so far as 1 am, more or less clearly, more or less 
directly, consaous of it * The consciousness which is an element 
of vobtion and enjoyment, may not be properly a knowledge in the 
expbcit form of judgment, but it is, no doubt, “ the cell of poly- 
morphous knowledge ” Vioe versa, while at least a germ of know- 
ledge IB impbed in vobtion and enjoyment, knowledge in its turn 
implies a germ of vobtion, a germ of enjoyment , otherwise it 
would not be my knowledge. 

A volition which is volition pure and simple (unconscious and 
indifierent spontaneity), an oijoyment which u enjoyment pure 
and simple, a knowledge which is knowledge pure and simple — 
are abstractions. 

I am no aggregate, but a real (mdecomposable) umty which 
devdops into a mubapbcity of facts. Each one of these my facts 
is characterised at once, though not always in the same way, as 
activity (vobtion), as feeling (enjoyment), as consciousness (know- 

* Op. CO., p. S73. 
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ledge). No one of the three characters can be reduced to another, 
bat none is separable from the others, although, m the developed 
subject, one of the three characters generally predominates in a 
determinate fact. 

If by cognition we mean (as we often do) only the cognitive 
moment wUch is a simple abstraction, it is certamly not per- 
missible to identify reality and ct^nition ; for my real hving is not 
a theorismg But those elements of reality which absolutely 
cannot be confused with abstract knowledge, are nevertheless (or 
may become, and with the development of the subject, and in 
proportion to its development, do b^me) elements of real know- 
led^ 

Reality, according to the author, cannot be “constructed 
doctrinally ; it is an “ idea ’’ only “ mb vpecxe of cogmtive symbol- 
ism ” ; it is “ an original, autonomous content Obviously ; the 
inventory is not the estate. But the estate is after all something 
of which it has been possible to male an inventory. 

Reality, you say, has characters, m consequence of which it 
cannot ^ reduced to cognition. Either your words are a mere 
flatu$ voeu, or you know these characters, and you know that they 
are characters of reahty. The same arguments by which you 
would like to show that reality transcends your cognition, imply that 
reahty is, not properly only your cogmtive act (an act which by itself 
alone would not be cognitive, or rather would not exist), but the 
end of the act— that, of which you become conscious by means of 
the act, and which therefore is not beyond your cogmtion 

“ If Absolute Knowledge is identical with Reality, it is difficult 
to understand how a Philosophy (a Cognitive Process) can amve 
at it ; for Reality has no Premisses or Conclusions of any kind. It 
will therefore be necessary to declare that the Process is Fomdl 
But here again it is difficult to understand how a Reality can be 
inferred from a Formality . . And we are always at the same 
point. Either you mean to have Knowledge ; and you must say 
with me, that it is . pure and simple ^lativity to Life Or 
you mean to have Life, and you can only Live through it”* 

> Ihti.. p. 210. 

■ Of. ed., p. 182, noU. Lotu (quoted by the auUior, p. 208, n ) had writtao : 

What if ntaoee ? Not p r op e r ly troth , for tbia ia always valid, wtthoat requliing 
that man ahould eodeavour to oonatmot it.” Bo he had diatingniahed, m the aaae 
way aa die anthw (compare the preceding quotation), between ooaxmox which 
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But, suppose life shoiild imply knowledge 1 Suppose hfe with- 
oat knowledge skonld be a simple abstraction, as (human) know- 
ledge without life certainly is ? That living of which we speak, and 
of which the author speaks, is obviously connected with the 
knowledge of living. The cogmtive process is formal ; but is it 
only formal 1 To affirm, to deny, to infer, in general to know, are 
facts as real as to feel. Vice versa, we admit that reality is not only 
formal ; but what should have been proved is that reality is not 
formal at all, so that the formality of knowledge would be some- 
thing foreign to reahty ; whereas the author is content to assume 
this 

It IS impossible to deny that there is a known reality ; m that 
case the term reality would be meaningless, and the idea of invent- 
ing it would not have crossed anyone’s mmd. Each one of us calls 
his own phenomenal world — the complex of facts of which he is 
aware, or has become aware, or expects to become aware in any 
way— real. This phenomenal reality is, as phenomenal, absolutely 
beyond all doubt. 

We wish to know whether a nonmenal reality exists above or 
under phenomenal reahty The mqnmes, the controversies, or, if 
we prefer, the philosophical nvqm about reahty can only refer and 
do only refer to nonmenal reahty And one thing ought to be 
clear . we shall be justified m asserting nonmenal reality only if it 
is found to be necessanly imphcit in phenomenal reahty 

If we wish to arrive at a conclusion, we must therefore penetrate 
deeper into the concept of phenomenal reality 

The author says : “ The world is neither nothing nor reality, but 
an absolute phenomenon ” which last, “ if it is mdeed a pheno- 
menon, is indeed inserted between nothmg and being.”* A con- 
cept of reahty, different from that of phenomenal reality, is here 
obviously presupposed ; whereas, m any case, it can be only the 
goal. And being and nothing would seem to be the elements of 
n(m-phenomenal (nonmenal) reality , which is another presnppo- 

M the leenH of a procme, and nar which we wwh to know (troth or reahty, accord- 
ing to the pcmt of view), which ii not a reenlt of the ptooea itadf. The aothor, 
without being aware of the cobwideDae between Ua own thoof^ and that of Lotu, 
adda to the quotation thiapaataoript "ATruthwitiioutinenwhoaaertittl" To 
neak of a non-aeaerted truth is aa reaaonabie as to apeak of an unknown tuaiita 


P. 306. 
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" Cognition is masked reality ; and its true theoretical cnlmina- 
tion is reahty unmasked, but unmasked only as far as the recog- 
nition of an actual and definite vassallage and of an mdefimte and 
indefinable virtual principahty.”^ The cognition of which the 
author is speakmg here, is cognition of the phenomenal. Let us 
even adnut the noumenon, without forgetting that the author 
was content to presuppose it. But what is there to prove that the 
phenomenal is a counterfeit, a “ mask ” of the noumenal ? What 
is there to prove that the noumenal is not only not known through 
cogmtion of the phenomenal, but is not knowable at all 1 

And what is the meaning of “ vassallage ” ? “ My totahty 

appears to me as myself pregnant with the not-self which is the 
hinit of reahty.”* No doubt, the non-ego is a limit, but a limit of 
the ego, not of reahty. And it is a hmit constitutive of the ego, 
not a violence which oppresses it I know the limit ; therefore let 
us not speak of cogmtive vassallage In practice it is a curb, very 
often an mconvenient or painful curb But the necessity which 
compels me to adapt myself to it in my actions is ]nst that which 
makes my actions, my operating activity, valuable ; which trans- 
forms bhnd spontaneity mto rational will ;* therefore let us not 
even speak of practical vassallage. 

The author is not without the nght concept of a phenomenon 
“ The phenomenon, as phenomenon, is and appears, and is only 
m so far as it appears ”* But his thought is dominated (this is a 
case of real heteronomy) by the Kantian hypothesis (an mcongruous 
hypothesis, which had already been recognised as such) of the 
” thmg m itself ” , the phenomenal is, of course, a ” human 
Beahty ” ; it will be therefore a “ hmited Reahty.”® 

We were saying that we require a doctrine of phenomenal reahty. 
The doctnne can be summed up m a few words 

My phenomenal world is the complex of facts which have been, 
are and will be included in the unil^ of a consciousness (and of a 

‘ P. 266. » P 241 

* In mbfUnoe, even the aathor thlnhi the nme thing ■ “ In the nothmg di 
theoretical thonght 1 aee gleaming before me practical Reilitv, not aa an empty 
X, bnt aa a vivid uid tone hnmanlaation of thia X ” (p 240). The aubatanoe ki 
good , the form ia defective. It ia impoaaible to “ aee ” anything “ gleaming ” in 

nothing” Let na deaignate by A that known element, which the author caUa 
“ hunamution.’’ Snppoaing that X ia aometbmg abaohit^ nnknown, how ahall 
we be able to aaanre ooradvea that A la an homanlmtion of X, or that any relation 
exuta between X and A T 

* Op. at., p. 817 


• Ibtd., p. 189 
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saboonBcioaBaeas). TIub unity can be divided (it doee not break 
up) into two groups : a non-spatial group, the ego in the proper 
sense (the ego in the wider sense is the above indicated unity), the 
subject, and a spatial group, the external world There is further 
an intermediate group, which is non-spatial from one pomt of view, 
and spatial from another— my body. 

The ego (m the proper sense, of course,) receives impressions 
from its external world by means of its body. That is to say, 
spatial facts are followed, accordmg to certain laws, by non-spatial 
facts ; for instance, my becommg aware of a spatial fact is a non- 
spatial fact. And the ego receives impressions from all parts of its 
external world ; a spatial fact which made no impression on me 
would remam unapprehended by me, would not belong to my 
external world. 

Therefore we can and must say that, while the ego in the wider 
sense is the unity of its phenomenal world, the ego m the proper 
sense, the subject, is the centre of its external phenomenal world. 

There is more than one subject And the b^y of each belongs, 
or may belong, to the external world of every other. Subjects 
oommnnicate with each other by means of their bodies and their 
external worlds. Therefore we must deny that the external worlds 
(we are speaking throughout of phenomenal external worlds) are 
as many as the subjects, and as separate from each other as the 
subjects. 

The vulgar belief that the external world is numerically only 
one, IS therefore fully justified, and the only justifiable belief 
Difierences, commonly recognised, exist between the external 
worlds of two subjects ; but they are not greater than those which 
are determined in the external world of the same subject by its 
OWN variations of place or of other conditions. The mistake of the 
vulgar hes in not reflectmg that the external world, common to all, 
that in which we hve and of which we know something, is a 
phenomenal world. 

Since (1) each subject is the centre of its own external phenomenal 
world, and (2) only one phenomenal world exists, — ^it follows that 
the external phenomenal world, spatial reality, has a polycentrio 
sAruotuie. Its centres are subjects — unities mcluding not only 
spatial external facts, which are the same for all subjects, but also 
non-spatial facts, of which each subject has its own, internal to it. 
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and on which it depends that one centre is not another, that the 
centres are many and not one only. 

From what we have established it is obvionsly not to be inferred 
that every centre must be a developed subject, such as men, or 
rather some (few) men, are ; and it would not be difBcult to show 
that this is not true. Whether developed or not, subjects are as 
essential to reality, as reality to subjects. 

Let us hear what the author says. “ Two capital errors have so 
far infested Science, the Oeocmtnc . . . and the ArUhropocetUnc 
error.” This " famous aphorism ” of Huxley, “ false if it denies 
the phenomenal centrahty of the thread thought in the cocoon 
world, IS true if it refers to the hjrperbolic real centrality of 
man, that ^)an^ias vanUatvm, and vanislung infinitesimal of the 
umverse 

But the “ famous aphorism,” which according to Huxley him- 
self is the expression of “ modem naturalism,”* refers precisely to 
the phenomenal world, the only world which is taken into con- 
sideration by the natural sciences 

Any subject, any group of subjects, whether developed or not, 
is as nothmg compared with the umverse ; expenence assures us 
of this Vice versa, the subject is central, that is to say, essential, 
to the universe , the theory of knowledge proves it 

We have not to inquire here how two characters which seem 
obviously opposed may bo reconciled Let us only observe that 
both characters are relations between the subject and the phe- 
nomenal universe. Nothing has yet been found which allows us 
to assert, or even only to suppose, a noumenal reality. 

Phenomenal reahty is certainly not inaccessible to human 
knowledge. Those who pretend to recognise a gulf between human 
knowledge and reality, must do somethmg more than refuse the 
name reality to the phenomenal world ; they must prove the 
existence of something which is not a phenomenon. 

'Op nt , p. 188. 

* lind “ Hodem nstiinlum ” hu not been needed to oonvince man that, 
compared with nature, he ia eomething inaignifleant , “nmiftia vantlatmim,” 
“ ftinm quod vento ropidtr,” etc , are formuha which boaat of a reapeotable 
antiquity, uid many othen, even more ancient, might be added to them. Ezperi- 
eooe, I mean Tuigar everyday ezperfenoe, ia painfnl and mortifying. But experi- 
ence, whether modem or andent, a ci entlfle or vulgar, makea na aoquamted only 
with the phenomenal world. 
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Since all that is known in any way is for that reason a phe- 
nomenon, since “ existence ” is a category of human knowledge 
or thought, which, as even our opponents are ready to acknowledge, 
does not transcend phenomena, it is indeed difficult to under- 
stand how the existence of the noumenon can be proved, — or even 
assumed as an hypothesis for discussion ; for noumenal reahty is 
not the expression of a concept ; it is an ill-assorted collection of 
words, without any objective meaning. 

We must distinguish between reality and human knowledge. 
The question is, how the distmction can be made Beality is said 
to be “ an unqualffiable superhuman X ” ; knowledge, a “ human,” 
but only human, “ elaboration of the same X But if human 
knowledge is without value with respect to reahty, this distinction 
also will have no value 

Man is not outside reahty; we cannot therefore admit that 
thinking is “ invisible emergence ” out of reahty. Thinkmg is no 
“ emergence ” out of reahty , it is a real process — t e. a pro- 
cess which we can, or rather do, hve through.* 

I am not outside reahty * I am something real But 1 am not the 
whole of reality In fact, I am a centre of phenomenal reahty, not 
however the (only) centre, but one among its innumerable centres. 
Every centre, as distmct from every other, has something exclu- 
sively its own , vice versa, the centres, as centres of one and the 
same reality, have all somethmg m common Those elements of 
reality which belong particularly to the other centres, remain 
outside my immediate consciousness It is possible for me to know 
something of them mdirectly, m so far as — (1) the centres, as 
centres of one and the same reality, must resemble one another 
even in that which belongs particularly to each of them ; (2) that 
which belongs particularly to each centre, does not remam without 
efiect on their common reality. 

No doubt indirect cognition must be distinguished from reahty. 

* Op. at., pp. 216-17. 

■ ^ eU., p. 236. Compare the peoage already quoted : “ Either yon mean to 
have &iowIedse, and you mnat aay with me that it ia pore and mnjJe Belatirity 
to life. Or yon mean to have Life, and yoa can ocdy hve tkrfngk U.” Thfa 
oppoaition of bfe and of knowledge faila to lecogniae that knowing, thinkmg, an 
faota of life , and that the hfe of man ooniuta preoiaely m thin king , in knowing, 
thongb oertainly not m an AsaiaAor thinking, m an anmaaor knowing - the life 
of man ia omiaoioDi life. 
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I infer the pain of another person from certain external manifeeta- 
tions ; bat I do not feel it ; its reality does not consist in that 
which I know of it. 

And a distinction most be made also with respect to that 
cognition which is founded on immediate consciousness I see a 
mountain : there is in my consciousness an element, a coloured 
form, which belongs also to the mountain. But this is the only 
element of the mountam of which I have immediate consciousness ; 
it is not however the only element of the mountam. Farther, even 
this element is not strictly the same m my consciousness and in the 
mountain I see the form of the mountam as it is visible from 
the place where I am looking at it, and accordmg to the greater or 
lesser excellence of my eyes 

In short, the distmction between human knowledge and reahty 
can be resolved mto that between consciousness and subconscious- 
ness, which are both constitutive of a subject, and mto that 
between hving or concrete consciousness and the abstract con- 
sciousness of order 

Human knowledge is always the knowledge of a determinate 
person , for instance, myself. 

All that belongs to my subconsciousness, belongs to reality, and 
not to my knowledge But the elements of my subconsciousness 
are fundamentally the same as those of my consciousness ; they 
may reach consciousness ; though the conditions required for 
reaching it perhaps are never realised for some persons. Under 
this aspect, reahty differs from cogmtion ; but it is nevertheless 
something essentially knowable. 

All that belongs to my livmg and concrete consciousness belongs 
also to reality ; under this aspect, reahty and cognition comcide. 
However, reahty is not a simple mass of elements which can be 
singly included in my conscioaaness : it is an ordered complex. In 
order that my consciousness should be consciousness of reality, 
should be cognition, or known reahty, it is necessary that the 
e^licit consmoumess of order should be associated with the 
consciousness of the single elements. 

Since not a few elements of reality are, not, indeed, absolutely 
outside myself, but outside my consaousness (for they belong to 
my Bubconsdousness), and sinoe, on the other hand, the true order 
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of leal elements is a total order which inolndes them all, and can 
be nndeiBtood only as the order of all, it is manifest that if I wish 
to know, if I wish to infer the system of the whole of reahty from 
the reality which I apprehend immediately, I must necessarily do 
something on my own part, t.e. undertake an inquiry the resi^ of 
which is not always assured ; I must construct for myself the 
instruments which, though real as my instruments, are not how- 
ever elements of that objective reality which I propose to know. 

For instance, the concept of NOTHOia is indiqienBable to the 
processes by which we endeavour to arrive at a knowledge of reality. 
If we wish to identify human knowledge and reality nc et tmphcUer, 
to identify them m such a way as to exclude all distmction, we shall 
be obhged to admit that nothino is a constitnent of reality, just as 
much as bkino. This supposition, lineally developed, leads (it has 
led the author) to deny t^t reahty is knowable. 

Really, " nothing ” is only a human (a strictly human) concept, 
indispensable to us, but indispensable because we, who are a 
mixture of oonamousnesa and subconsciousness, cannot but have 
recourse to artifidal means if we wish to consider the totahty of 
things. 

Human knowledge, as knowledge, coincides with known reality ; 
it IS this reality, included in the consciousness of the subject. But 
it coincides only with known reality , it cannot be identified with 
reality ; for a part of reality is always unknown, m so far as it 
belongs, not to oonsdousnees, but to human Bubconsciousness. 

Vice versa, the reahty mcluded in subconsciousness is of the 
same kind as that included in conscionsness : it is kttoveable Human 
knowledge coincides with reahty potaUuiUy, though not atiudUy. 
Therefore, the possibility of constructing a doctnne of the whole 
of reality in its mam lines and only in its mam lines is beyond 
question. 


HI 

THE “ GREAT PROBLEMS ’’ AND ITS CRITICS 
1 

SUPBXlfX PBOBLKMS 

We distingniah good from evil ; on what grounds do we dis- 
tinguish, and what is tJie real meaning of the distinction ? 
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Will the psychical life of man last, 01 will it not last, after the 
death of the body ? 

The expenence of our forefathers is not lost for us. Bven the 
experience of those forefathers who have vanished for ever from 
our memory, is not lost ; we profit by it only mdirectly, at second- 
hand, but still we profit by it. For, m short, the histoncal develop- 
ment of man is continuous, connected m itself, although the 
connection does not always appear manifest to our reconstructive 
mquiry, although it has not been such as we should like it to have 
been, yet it exists among all parts or phases of development ; no 
doubt is possible with regard to this. Bven the history of the 
universe is, m a certain sense, continuous. But is the sense in which 
it IS oontmuouB such that we can believe that the universe has a 
development analogous to the development of humamty ! Will 
human experience, human history, have an end ? Supposmg that 
they should end, will they leave a trace, whether recallable or not, 
by which other beings may profit, in the same way as we profit by 
the traces which our forefathers have left ? Or must we not rather 
beheve that the influence of the past on the future, without being 
ever destroyed, becomes useless m the long-run ? that a humamty 
(or a society of intelligent creatures of any kind), which may in a 
remote future take the place of our own, must begin its develop- 
ment anew, without being able to avail itself of a past expenence ? 
In short, does the umverse tend toward an end of its own, yes or no ? 

The question just formulated is connected with the other above 
formulated, whether the psychical hfe of man lasts after the death 
of the body or not, and m what way they are connected with 
each other. 

Does the varying of the umverse, with its necessary laws (con- 
cerning which we shall not consider whether they are, or not, such 
that the varying tends toward an ultunate end), fatally detenmne 
the end of every man and all men ? Or is every man capable of 
doing sometlung to detenmne his own end wd m part also the end 
of others a httle m his own way ? Are we, or are we not, free ? 
If OUT freedom exists, is it limit^, and what are these limits 1 If 
it exists, we shall be able to make a right and a wrong use of it. 
How is the right to be distinguished from the wrong use ? This is a 
question which brings ns ba^ agam to the first. 

Does God exist 1 I mean, a who justifies hope, or confidence 
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in the attainment of oar ends. Supposing that a personal God 
does not exist, can there be in the universe a true and uhimate 
finality t And does the personality of God assure us of such a 
finality ? Supposing that God exists as a person and guides the 
universe tova^ an end, supposing farther that man is free 
(within certain limits, no matter what), man will obviously be 
able to co-operate with divine Providence, or to oppose it. What 
consequences will come to him from co-operation ? What others 
from opposition ? How will man have to work in order to co-operate 
with I^vidence ? 

The problems which we have just mentioned, are really 
“ great.” A man who does not care about them, may attain 
a number of ends, and even obtain umversal admiration , but he 
18 not an honest man The ultmiate end (if it exists) must be kept 
in view in every act, not as a means to the particular end of the act, 
but because every act must be subordinated to the ultimate end 
To neglect the ultimate end if an ultimate end exists, to pursue an 
ultimate end if an nltiinate end does not exist, means to deprive life 
of its character as an orgamc whole Not to care about the supreme 
problems is to leave the field open, on the one hand to the blindest 
superstition, and on the other hand to the most vulgar grossness , 
it is to abandon the destimes of civilisation to chance 

Such IB in short the course of reflections by which my book was 
suggested to me. 


2 


TWO CLASSES OF FBOBLEH6 FABTICOLAll AlO) CmVXBSAL 


We may distingaiBh, every one distinguishes, two dlassee of 
problems. 

A problem of the first class is given, when we try to know a fully 
determined particular bet. For these cases it is only necessary to 
add a very small particular to a system of facts and of cogmtions 
which is already ordered and possessed by us. Note that such a 
system is presupposed. Hence the solution is obtained by means of 
a simple imme^te experience. Let us give a familiar example : 
is it raining (we mean, here, now) f In order to have the solution, 
1 have sunply to look out of the window. 
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A problem of the second class is given when we tiy to penetrate 
deeper into some part of that system, that order (of facto and of 
cognitions), which was presnpposed in the problems of the first 
class. Even m the problems of the second class presuppositions are 
not wantmg. The other parts of the system (those, with which the 
inquiry is not concerned, and which give us the means of mquiry,) 
are presupposed , or, m general, some general characters of the 
syst^ are presupposed. In conformity with the difference of the 
object and the presupposition, the manner of solution is also 
difierent, for it can no longer be resolved into a simple immediate 
experience, but becomes much more comphcated. The question, 
by what laws do heavy bodies fall to the ground, cannot be 
answered by observing ijie fall of a heavy body 
Manifestly, every problem of those reducible to either of the 
classes mentioned is limited ; it refers to a limited field, outside 
which it not only cannot be solved, but cannot be raised under a 
sigmficant formula , (a problem is absolutely insoluble only when 
it cannot be raised, that is to say, when it does not exist). The 
limitation, though most obvious in the problems of the first class, 
is no less real in those of the second The laws of the fall of bodies, 
for instance, are not the same on the earth and in the mtenor of a 
hollow sphere. The laws of gravitation seem to be the same every- 
where and always ; but (not to say that this universality is pre- 
sumed, not ascertamed) they are not applicable to thermotics ; and 
more generally, they are apphcable only to physical reahty. 

Are there problems which can be rais^, and therefore alro solved, 
nmversally ? That is to say, such that m order to understand them 
we are not obliged to confine ourselves to a limited field, which 
remam significant mdependently of all variations of place, time, 
circumstances of whatever kind \ 

No doubt. And they are the supreme problems mentioned above. 
Will our opponents say that these problems are significant only 
for man 1 My answer is that they are significant for every active 
intelligent being which lives throu^ the exercise of its own activity 
and intelligence as having a personal value. Will our opponento 
press their pomt by saying that such beings might even not exist, 
and in any case are only a very small part of the universe ! From 
my booh it follows, as we shall explam again further on, that this 
objection, in spite of appearances to the contrary, is puerile; 
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meanwhile I note that the existence of any problem can be lesolved 
into its being raised, or capable of being raised by one of these 
beings, and that consequently the supreme problems, which are 
the problems concerning the bein^^ themselveB as such, exceed all 
others by far m generality, in independence of possible variations, 
in importance. 


3 

FIOnnOUB PBOBLEUS THE FBOBLXH OF THE BOUL’B IMMORTALITY 

But there are fictitious problems, such is e.$r. the problem, 
whether the lunar concave is, or is not, smooth ^ It may be that 
some (and why not, all ?) of the problems considered as supreme 
are fictitious also The phrase m which we bebeve a supreme 
problem to be raised, might have no meaning And that this is true 
m many cases, cannot be demed 

For instance, is the soul immortal ? Before seeking an answer, 
we have the right and the duty to ask whether he who puts the 
question knows what “ soul ” means Man is abve, and is mortal , 
this is quite clear and qmte certam A livmg man accomplishes 
many functions, some of which arc common to all living beings, 
others are common to all ammals, and lastly others are peculiar to 
him. Every function impbes conditions which make it possible : 
hvmg bodies have something which distinguishes them from hfeless 
bodies , animals have somethmg which distinguishes them from 
plants , men have Bomethmg which distmguishes them from other 
animals. Nothing prevents us from designating this last “ some- 
thing ” by the name “ soul.” 

If the term soul is understood in the above sense (and m what 
other sense is it possible to understand it 1), the illegitimacy, the 
emptmess of the problem m question appears obvious He who asks 


i Lonkr “ oonoaTe ” meuu the ooneave of the iphere, in which the moon waa 
mppowd to be fixed. The problem, mieed by L. Bami (t.r by Father Qbassi) in 
the Ubtn pAtloaopiMO, waa diaonawd evea by Gaiji.xr m the aaggtalon, cl ooune 
from oontroxeraial motives. Gaulb, who had snooeeded (it seems incredible !) 
m making the discuss i on instraotiye, finished by quoting the verse s of the “ witty 


“ For Roland’s sword which they do not possess. 

And pnfaaps will never possess. 

They nve each other blmdly snob blows." 

(The venes, with a tifiling difference, are from Bojabdo in the Oriando mao- 
moroto , Ga tji . b moat have had before him the reconstructed veraian by Bmn.) 
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whether the soul is immortal sapposes tacitl7 but necessanly that 
the soul is a hving being ; supposes m substwce that the soul is a 
bod^, whereas it is simply the complex of conditions which make 
certain functions of a hving body possible. 

Even a vegetable has something which distinguishes it from 
inorgamc matter ; and we might even give (some one has given) 
the name soul to this somethmg The question, whether the soul 
of the vegetable may perhaps continue to hve after the body, will 
be allowed by everyone to be a most foolish one. The vegetable 
has a soul m so far as it fulfils certain functions, mcluding tg. 
nutrition , to suppose that the soul of the vegetable continues to 
hve is to suppose the contmuation of those functions when the 
vegetable no longer exists — ^is to suppose, for instance, that a tree 
continues to absorb nutriment after it has been burnt 

We have recognised that a vegetable has somethmg more than 
an morgamc body, that an animal has something more than a 
vegetable, and that man has somethmg more than an animal That 
IS to say, we have recogmsed the impossibihty of resolving vital 
processes into simple physical becommg, feehng into simple vital 
process, thmkmg mto simple feeling But when these truths have 
been recognised as unquestionable, we have not yet done anything 
which can give a meamng to the proposed problem. Vegetable life 
IS not reducible to morganic becommg ; but the concept we have 
formed of morgamc becommg, which obliges us to consider the 
vegetable as the result of the superposition of a vegetable soul upon 
morgamc becoming, this concept, we ask, what is it ? An abstrac- 
tion obtamed by breakmg up the umty of expenence and by 
mentally separatmg from it certam facts which m reality are not 
separable from it. If the physical world is conceived as a reahty 
standing by itself, certainly it is no longer possible to understand 
vegetables without introducing a new reality, the vegetative soul. 
But, since vice versa the vegetative soul never does appear (nor 
could it appear) separately, the impossibility mentioned does not 
prove that the vegetative soul is something existmg by itself, apart ; 
it proves only that the physical world must not be conceived as a 
reality standing by itself More or less, the same argument holds 
good of the soul of a brute, and of that of man. 

In short, the concept t^t a special existence and a special life 
must and can be ascribed to the soul, so that to be associated with 
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the body is not easential to it,— is a erode inteipietation of experi- 
ence wUoh cannot leaut cntidsm, is an lUnsoiy concept. But the 
problem of immortality neoesaarily implies such a concept. There- 
fore the problem of immortahty is only apparently significant. 


4 

m WHAT 8SNSS THE PBOBLBM OF THE SOTJl’S IMMOETALITT HAS A 
HEANma AND ADUITB OF A SOLDTION 

The reasons stated above (which it would have been easy, but 
useless, to develop further,) are, even in my opinion, irrefutable. 
That is to say, they prove that the problem of immortality, m the 
form under which many wnters have presented it and many contmue 
to prwent it, is fictitious. But they do not prove that the problem 
cannot be presented under another form, such as to make it 
significant and capable of solution.^ 1 fretent under awkherform. 
To oppose to me reasons which I know and accept, but which are 
valid only agamst a position of the problem difierent from my own, 
is a real waste of tune I shall sum up my doctnne. 

All that is in any way known to a man, is known to him in so far 
as it constitutes a umty — ^the umty of the personal consciousness 
of that man. Nthtl ett m tnidleotu prtw fuent m gemu, iB a,n 

aphorism of which no positivist wdl doubt Now, sensible im- 
pressions are facts evidently connected in the unity of subjective 
consciousness ; the form of impressions, whether it be inherent in 
the impressions or dependent on them unity (on the subject), is 
also induded in the same umty of consciouBnese I have not said* 
that all that exists or happens " in reality ” is mcluded in the unity 
of the subject ; but all that is or happens “ in cognition ” is 
certainly included m it ; even my knowledge (if you suppose, what 
I do not concede, the existence of such a knowledge,) that some- 
thing exists or happens outside and independently of me, belongs 
to my knowledge; or, in other words, presupposes that unity 
which is myself, to which it belongs. 

> I am not the otdj nor yt the Bret penoo to do lo. Huia (who did not write 
yesterday) remarks tut the problem of immortality does not neoesssnly fall with 
the hyporiieais of sabstantiality. In other words, and periiaps with leas exaotoess, 
he says in the end iriiat I say myself 

■ I have shown above that it oan and most be said ; but here it is not at all 
neoessaiy to repeat it. 
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TMb being so, the hypothesiB that one of the said unities is 
ptodnced or yanishes, is absolntely meaningless. To saj that my 
facts maj happen independently of me, may while they happen in 
that way, combine, be associated so as to constitute that unity 
which is myself, is the same thing as to say that a local movement 
is possible without a space, that a number can exist without 
numerable elements. 

The unity of consciousness can develop or become enveloped. 
That is to say, its content can increase or dimmish in mnltiphcity 
and in variety ; its fprm, or internal organisation, can increase or 
diminish in debcacy, in order, m distinctness ; but that is all. Since 
the increase or diminution of the content, and the correlative 
refinement or simplification of the form, obviously depend on the 
interference of an activity belonging to the unity with other 
distinct activities, such an interference presupposes that the unity 
exists, and therefore it can neither produce nor destroy this latter. 
It can only have as its efiect the development or envelopment of 
the unity, as we have said. 

That unity which in a certain (very variable) condition of develop* 
ment constitutes a person, existed before what we call the (visible) 
body of that person was formed, and will continue when the body 
is dead and dissolved. Before, that umty was m the absolutely 
lowest stage of development. And afterwards ? . . . This is the 
problem. It may be that the unity will fall back mto a condition 
like the preceding ; that the experience made during the life of the 
body will be entirely lost, will not serve for a further development 
in case arcumstances should determine such a further develop- 
ment, which would then be a new beginning. But it may also be 
that the experience achieved will not be lost, that the umty will 
preserve in its indestructible life at least a part of the treasure 
accumulated during bodily life. 


5 

TEB ETPCriHESIS 07 ULTDtATK UOTTIKS 

■Will out opponents say that unities are “ non-veiifiable ” hy- 
potheses t They would give the surest verification ” of th^ 
incapacity to understuid the matter. Unities are not, and it is 
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impossible that they should ho, “ observable things ” ; they are 
the conditions of that fact which is observation, or, in general, 
knowledge. Developed unities, subjects, are certainly so. Now, 
it is positively certain that subjects develop or become enveloped. 
It is not positively certain that a subject is formed, or dissolved in 
an absolute sense ; this is mdeed a non-verifiable hypothesis. An 
hypothesis, let us add, which analysis not only fails to define with 
precision, but clearly shows to be devoid of signification — an 
indefensible hypothesis. 

Perhaps positivists will succeed m showing that the experience 
garnered durmg the bfe of the body is wholly lost at the death of 
the body, for the umty which had garnered it , that, m short, the 
personal subject does not outlast the functions of the organism 
Let it be so. By doing this they will have discovered the true 
solution of the proposed problem. But the problem, whether the 
true solution is this or another, remains significant It was not so 
as long as it was made to consist m detenmiong the properties of a 
thing — ^the soul— -of which the very existence, m the way m which 
it was vaguely conceived, appeared to be unquestionably proble- 
matic, and worse than problematic. But the form under which the 
problem has now been raised is new ; to imagine that considera- 
tions which refer to the old form and are conclusive m so far as they 
refer to the old form, can be vahd against the new form, shows a 
singular naxwtk. 

The so-called problem of immortahty constitutes a serious pre- 
occupation for everyone who has not solved it or e limin ated it. 
To distract one’s mmd in order not to feel the weight of it is wrong 
and foolish. Wo must, not mdeed distract our minds, but free 
ourselves. And a real deliverance can be obtamed only by means 
either of a solution or of an elimination. 

Traditional spiritualism had stated the problem, and had con- 
sequently solved it in a certain way. Positivism eliminates the 
spiritnalLstio position, and the consequent solution. In practice, 
the positivistio elimination is identical with the materialistio 
solution (which last is theoretically untenable). It “ delivers us,” 
provided it is a “ definitive ” solution. Now, we have seen that it 
is not definitive ; m fact it is so only with regard to the spiritnal- 
istio position ; whereas the problem must be stated in a wholly 
different way, and one which positivism had not considered. 
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“ Deliverance ” therefore has not yet been obtained ; and we must 
continue to seek it by more adequate means. 

Such is the raison d’etre of my doctrme, so far as the problem of 
immortahty is concerned. 1 think it useless to insist on the other 
“ great problems ” , what has been said of one, is apphcable to 
the others also, with a few simple variations I shall only remark 
that they all brmg us back in the end to one single problem — ^the 
problem of the personahty of God. 


6 

AGNOSTICISM PHILOSOPHIOALLT ABSTTBD 

It is obvious that the supreme problems are not problems 
belonging to any particular science But this is not sufficient by 
itself and immeffiately to ehmmate them as fictitious. If we take 
our stand on the sciences only, we shall amve at something quite 
different from the final solution or elimination of the supreme 
problems We shall arrive at the conclusion that these problems 
are both “ real ” and “ insoluble.” Agnosticism, if philosophically 
absurd, is scientifically mevitable , and this very fact proves 
the impossibihty of constructmg philosophy by assuming as a 
” cntenon ” the complex of the sciences. Agnosticism is scien- 
tifically inevitable ; for every science impbes a presupposition with 
which it cannot dispense, but which on the other hand it is not 
able (nor is it its busmess) to discuss, mterpret, estimate, or under- 
stand. The man who is acquainted with one science only, may 
beheve that the corresponding presupposition, unknown to him 
and at the same time mcapable of being denied by him as the 
foundation of his science, may become known by means of other 
sciences. But the man who is acquainted with the prmciples of all 
the sciences, understands that the sdentific cogmtion of the world 
leaves us necessarily in the presence of an X which cannot be 
eliminated or penetrated. Men of science — ^the true men of science 
who, not havmg undertaken, and not wishing to undertake, philo- 
sophic mquiries, wish to give their opinions about philosophic 
questions by malring use of their scientific cognitions only — all with 
one voice declare that thmgs have a ground, and that this ground 
IS unknowable. They are wrong in declaring it absolutely unknow- 
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able ; but, in so far as they declare it unknowable by wdentifio 
means, they are right. 

It is therefore neoeesary to undertake a philoeophical inquiry 
which assomes as its startmg-point the fact of cognition and pre- 
supposes nothing but cognition. Note, not this or that cognition, 
but simply cognition— the fact that there are cognitiona. This 
is a known and necessary fact, for one who denies cognition contra- 
dicts himself as much as one who snpposn it to be unknown (who 
supposes a knowing which is no knowing) 

The cogmtion which we presuppose, which we must necesaanly 
assume as the first thing known, must be possible In what way 
is it possible ? 


7 

THB PBOBLKM OP THB POSSrBIUTT OP OOONmOW 

Such is the problem which we mean to solve. Let us observe 
that — 

The problem cannot be included in the field of any science.* 
Every man of science knows or possesses a criterion by means of 
which he is able, within the field of his own science, to distinguish 
cognitions from mistaken or problematic or meaningless proposi- 
tions. But to distinguish, to apply a cnterion, is to know — a 
process, the possibility of which is not and cannot be investigated 
by any particular science. The subject must be able to know the 
object, the object must be capable of being known by the subject. 
A potentiahty of the subject, a potentiahty of the object, a rels^n 
between the two potentiahties — such is the common presupposition 
of all sciences, the only one which is common to them alL Science 
does not and could not investigate this presupposition, predsely 
because it is assumed by saence as a necessary presupposition, 
because science implies it and makes use of it. To construct a 
edenoe is to study objects, not cognition. It is one thing to see, 
and another thing to create the theory of vision. Therefore science, 
not only does not and cannot inquire into that presupposition, but 
is forbidden to make such an inquiry if it means to fulfil its own 
office; the office of the eye is to see things, not to see itselL Scienoe 

> To think that, tbon^ it oumot be inolnded in the field of aay aoMDoe, it out 
be included nevertheleBi in the field of “ edenoe ”ie the nmeea to my I Aoertain 
book bee not yet been printed by anyone^ but nerertbeleM it baa been jpinted. 
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derives no inconvenience from not investigating its own pre- 
supposition ; science derives no advantage an inquiry into 
that presupposition (an inquiry which, though not to be accom- 
phshed by science, can never^eless be acoompbshed) A seam- 
stress has no need to know how needles are made ; and her trying to 
know how needles are made is not the same as sewing. 

The problem, if foreign to science, is not however foreign to 
intelligence The subject can know the object, the object can be 
known by the subject ; I should like to know m what these two 
potentialities properly consist, and what relation they have to each 
other. The word “ cognition ” has, no doubt, a meaning. I should 
like to know what its meaning prerasely is. I should like to form 
an adequate concept of cogmtion ; that is to say, a concept such 
that in thinkmg it I think with clearness the cogmtion such as it is 
in fact and such as we all understand it without much clearness or 
much precision. Will you say that what I ask is meaningless ! 
that, smce we can see without knowmg the anatomy of the eye, the 
anatomy of the eye is an absurdity ! The absurdity would be my 
own, if I were to answer you 

The problem, foreign to science but not to intelligence, is funda- 
mental. We can, without solving it, obtam a great number of 
fragmentary cogmtions — common cognitions. We can even systema- 
tise a class of cogmtions, so as to construct a science ; systematise 
another class of cogmtions, so as to construct another science, etc. 
We can moreover systemstise all together the constructed or 
constmctible sciences. And if this work is well done, if in ac- 
complishing it we have duly apphed the rules which we possess and 
can know even reflectively, by means of which truth is distinguished 
from what is problematic, false and absurd;— we shall have 
obtained in this way a knowledge, which it will be impossible to 
call in question in any way and by whatever mquiriea — objective 
knowledge. 


BOIENOB AND KFISTEMOLOOT 

Now, the question is whether another field exists beyond the one 
of which we have just now formed a concept. 

That a man cannot see the Alps while he remains in Borne, is 
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trae ; but tbia proves nothing against the Alps. That a man of 
science cannot, as a man of science, go outside the field of which we 
have spoken, is true ; but this proves nothing against the existence 
of another field. The man of science knows only his own field. 
But he knows that science necessarily implies a presupposition 
which science itself cannot penetrate , this knowledge prevents 
him from ascribing a negative value to his own ignorance of 
another field. 

The philosopher knows moreover what the presupposition 
necessarily implicit m science and impenetrable by science is ; this 
presupposition is the posstBiurv of cognition. Whereas the 
man of science is reduced merely to recognising the existence of the 
presupposition as the existence of somethmg which is at once the 
foun^tion and the limit of science ; the philosopher knows enough 
about that presupposition to be able to undertake the study of it 
And this study will make it possible for him to transcend scientific 
agnosticism That which is merely an unknown for the man of 
science, will be either penetrated or resolutely denied by the 
philosopher. 

It is easy to show in a few words that the theory of knowledge 
must lead necessarily to the result mentioned, and that this cannot 
be obtained m any other way 

We can — (1) obtam cogmtions of objects, that is to say con- 
struct science , (2) study cognition m itself, explam to ourselves 
how science is possible, that is to say construct a theory of know- 
ledge. And we have absolutely not the famtest idea of a knowledge 
which cannot be brought under one of these two heads ; the hy- 
pothesis that a thud kmd of knowledge is mtnnsically possible, 
though inaccessible to us, is gratmtous and unfounded That 
which neither science nor the theory of knowledge can admit as 
positively certam, is therefore mere unjustified and unjustifiable 
fantasy ; it is not, and cannot become, cogmtion ; it must be 
abandoned, excluded, as a chimera. 

Vice versa, though the theory of knowledge cannot invalidate or 
modify science, which it seeks only to explam, it is yet true that as 
long as the theory of knowledge is not constructed a field which 
ought to be explored remains still unexplored ; and therefore 
it IS illegitimate to draw from science alone conclusions 
having a definitive character, it is ill^timate in particular 
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to inier that only the field of science exists from the fact 
that science is acquainted only with its own field. We do not 
presuppose that another field must exist ; presuppositions can be 
ascribed to us only by one who has read merely the title of the 
Cheat Problems, and has mterpreted the book fancifully accord- 
ing to an arbitrary presupposition of his own. What we assert is, 
that a question wUch has two aspects (the scientific, and the 
epistemological), is not solved as long as only one of the two aspects 
has been examined. 

And in domg so we claim to remain faithful to that which may 
be said to be the leading, correct and important idea of positivism 
(though afterward disfigured and falsified m its apphcations) — 
the idea that philosophy must not be constructed on a foundation 
of arbitrary or m any way unjustified presuppositions 

Impartial and mtelhgent cntidsm has already recognised that 
the claim is legitimate “ M Vansco, par cet important ouvrage 
[the Great Problems] s’assure une place onginalo dans la philo- 
sophie itahenne. 11 s’41oigne du positivisme dans sa forme 
doctnnale *, mais il conserve une m^thode positive . . Et c’est 

pourquoi k certames observations . . . il s’est cru en droit de 
r4phquer — . . Une doctrine qui ne se justific pas rationeUe- 
ment n’est pas la philosophie 


9 

KPISTKMOLOOy AKD METAPHYSICS 

Over and above the limited problems which imply certain pre- 
suppositions, that IS to say over and above the problems of science, 
there are, as we said,* others which are possible and can therefore 
be solved universally, te. are such that they remam significant 
independently of any variation of tune, of place, of all circum- 
stances whatever — ^the problems of philosophy It is by now 

‘ Bev. de netaph. et de mor , Pans, 1910, n. V, pp. 26-6. From thu important 
review 1 transonbe a few more lines- “M. V veut noua prteenter un qmtime 
mdS^endant de tonte prteonception . [Il dit que] la lAfleotion philo- 
aophiqae reoonnait nne mfime valeur poentive . i tont ce qm eat donnte de 
oonnaiaaanoe il rejette le myatlM et I'inconnauable. — Qoand on a fait, 
dit-il, la thtone dee ohoM et la tliMne de la connaiaaanoe, on a fait la thtene de 
tout oe qni exiate, de tont oe qm eat poaaible. L'mtelliaenoe ne pent aller an 
deli, non que lea forces Im ma n qu e nt, mala paroe qu’an deli nen n’eziate pins." 

* Compare above, § 4. 
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intuitively evident that these problems exist. And they are those 
which are found to be imphed by the fact of cogmtion ; they can 
be resolved into one single complex problem, that of explaining 
how cogmtion is possible. The only presupposition of such a 
problem is the cogmtive fact ; and smce this fact is necessary and 
necessarily known, it cannot be called a presupposition in the sense 
in which we speak of saentifio presnppo^ons. 

Some may think that the question has been misplaced. 
— ^You wished to speak and had begun to speak about certam 
“great problems,”^ and yon have ended by speaking about 
the problem of cogmtion, which is somethi^ quite difEerent. 
While we were expecting (for you had promised to give it) a meta- 
physics, you now mean to give ns only an epistemology. 

My answer is that metaphysics can be constructed only by means 
of epistemology, and can ^ certainly constructed by means of 
epistemology 

The cogmtions of which science is constituted, and also those of 
which vulgar knowledge is constituted, are objective cogmtions — 
of the object as object The cogmtion of the object is mexhaustible ; 
but, even if we supposed it to be exhausted, it would still be a 
cognition of the object. It is never a cogmtion of reality “m 
itself ” : the object is an object only for the subject, for it is that 
which confronts the subject as somethmg else which is known by 
the subject We shall never be able to know whether a reality “ m 
itself ” exists or not, and what it is, supposing it to exist, so long 
as we limit ourselves to assembling and ordermg objective cog- 
nitions, whether vulgar or scientific ; the man of science is, from 
this point of view, at the same level as the uncultivated man ; for 
though the cognitions of the former are more extended than those 
of the latter and much better ordered, they still are however, like 
those of the latter, cognitions of objects. 

Objective cognition exists ; how is it possible ? This is the 
problem of epistemology — a problem which, first of all, must not 
be rnkunderstood. We do not ask what causes or conditions, 
extrinsic to cogmtion, may produce cognition. Under this form 
the problem would imply a vicious circle ; the extrinsic causes or 
conations of cognition Mong to reality in itself ; and we do not 
yet know of reality m itself what it is or whether it exists. Our 
1 I 3 and again, 1 4. 
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object is simply to make clear those conditions of possibility which 
are intrinsic to onr conc^ of cognition. 

I shall try to explain myself by an example (the example must be 
understood with discretion ; for the cogmtive fact is nmque m its 
kind). A triangle A B C is inscnbed m a semicircle ; I wish to 
know how this fact is possible. Observe that I do not wish to 
know who has placed the triangle in the semicircle. This last 
problem cannot be solved by means of the simple cognition of the 
fact ; and even if it were solved, would leave us m the same 
obscurity : whoever placed the triangle in the semicircle, was able 
to do so because the triangle was inscnbable ; to suppose on 
the oontrary that the capacity of the triangle to be inscnbed is a 
consequence of its having been placed in that way, is nonsense. 
My question is quite diflerent. Let us represent by H my concept 
of A B C. My concept of A B C is the concept of a triangle inscribed 
in a semidide ; I know expbcitly a character of H which we may 
represent by K. Well, m order that H may have the character K 
which it has really and which is known expbcitly to me, it must 
have further some other character X, without wboh it would not 
have K, that is to say, without which H would not be H, would not 
be possible. What I ask, what I am seeking, is to know X explicitly. 
(The answer is familiar : it is necessary that the triangle ABC 
should be right-angled.) Manifestly, I do not go beyond my 
concept ; the conditions of possibility which I am seeking, are 
inherent m the concept, necessanly unpbcit in the concept, and 
therefore also necessanly expbcable with greater or less facility. 

1 hope to have made myself clear. 1 consider cogmtion. I 
consider it (that is to say, I wi^ to consider it, success m the 
attempt bemg more or less easy,) in its full and living reality 
of fact. I se^ the intrinsic conation of possibUity of this fact. 
I have a concept of that fact which is cogmtion, a concept which 
is partly expbcit, but only imphcit as concerns another part. I 
wish to make explkut to myself that part which at first is only 
implictt; I wish to think expbcitly that which is necessarily 
impUdt in my concept, which is necosarily impbcit m it because 
wi^nt that element my concept would not be the same concept, 
and neither my concept nor the fact of which 1 have this concept 
would be posrible. 
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10 

THE PBOBLEH OP BEAUTY “ IN ITSELP ” MUST BE EUMINATBD 

And reality “ in itself ” f 

The first result of epistemological inquiry— the first result which 
is also the most important, for it marks the starting-pomt for 
further inquiries, — ^is this, that the problem of reality “ in itself ” 
must be, not solved, but ehminated. We cannot know reality “ in 
itself ” because it does not exist ; and it does not exist because the 
words " reality in itself ” express no concept, are meaningless words. 
The existence of phenomena consists m them being phenomena, 
that IS to say, in havmg that relation with every subject m virtue 
of which they are phenomena, » c are known or knowable by the 
subject. Phenomena are all connected with each other m the 
umty of the subject ; but the subject is not a “ thmg ” standing 
by itself, outside phenomena , it is their umty, a law of then own — 
a law to which phenomena are as essential as the law is to 
phenomena. Many subjects exist, and they are all conjomed m 
the higher unity of Bemg Bemg, of which every subject and every 
phenomenon is a determination, may perhaps also have other 
essential determinations (and m such a case the smgle subjects and 
their phenomena would not be essential determinations of it). 
But, in any case, it is Being — a common character of subjects and 
of phenomena, and, as such, not foreign to phenomenahty More- 
over, if its only determinations are subjects and phenomena. Being 
exists only in so far as it is common to these its determinations, or 
in so far as it is necessarily imphcit in each subject ; it is still, as 
every subject is, a law of phenomena. Let us suppose on the 
contrary that it also has other detemunations In order to assert 
this, we must know it ; and we could not know it, if it were not 
necessarily inferred from the &ct of phenomenal cognition. Under 
the hypo^esis just considered, it is no longer true that to be m 
relation with the single subjects (which in that case might even 
not exist) is essential to Being ; but it remains true that to be in 
relation with Being is an essential constituent of every subject ; 
that, in other wor^, every subject implies Bemg ; t.e. that the 
subject does not go out of itself, does not know anything absolutely 
difierent from itself, not even m so far as it knows Being m other 
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determinations than single subjects and phenomena. God might 
not have created man. Since He has created him, He has m^e 
Himself a constituent of man ; and man, even in knowing God, 
knows, not a reahty which transcends him, but himself.^ 

It is absurd to speak of a knowledge of things in themselves, of 
reahties existing independently of our apprehension of them. 

Let us admit that a subject S and a reahty in itself B exist at 
first in a state of mutual independence, and that then, in con- 
sequence of a process which does not concern us, 8 amves at the 
cognition of B, of B “ as it is.” The cognition of B, that is to say 
B as known, has become xfso facto a constituent of S. That 8, 
which possesses the cognition of B (and, m so far as it possess this 
cognition, has changed from what it was previously), possesses in 
this cognition a constituent of itself ; its cogmtion of B is simply 
an element of its cogmtion of itself The illusory difficulty arises 
from not understanding that the fact of obtaimng a cogmtion 
constitutes a change of the subject. It is usual to say : I, who 
before did not know and now know, am still I, still the same. No 
doubt, I am still the same m one sense, but not in every sense I 
am still the same in so far as the unity of my consciousness has not 
been broken up ; a form has remain^ But the content has been 
modified, though it is not entirely changed (and though the change 
IS m general, on each occasion, of little importance ; so that it is 
almost lost to sight). Now, the form which lasts exists only as the 
form of a content. The subject is not pure form, it is both form 
and content. A cognition which the subject obtains, a reality 
which the subject comes to know “ such as it is,” become at once 
constituents of the subject as content (of its content) ; and there- 
fore the knowledge which a subject has is always a knowledge of 
itself. To conclude, the “ known thing ” can be resolved into a 
formation (properly, a distinction,) within that unified experience 
which is the subject. 

11 

THE DOOTBINE OF SENSATION 

The “ whole ” problem of knowledge breaks up into the system 
(system, not aggregate,) of many problems. Each of thm is 

* All thu. exprawed to bneSy, u not -roty olaw It will be made a little oleBcer 
tiece beUiw. Bat in order to onderMtand eanpMety, it if neoeaaaiy to Hady the 
Orea$ Pnbhmt and ibe preaent bocdc. 
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“ partial,” in the sense that it penetxates only into one aqiect of 
knowledge, but not in the sense that it investigates a part of 
knowledge separable from the rest It is impossible either to solve 
at once the whole problem, which must be decomposed into the 
difEerent partial problems, or to solve a partial problem separately, 
for the solution of a partial problem has its true meaning only 
in so far as we recognise in it an element of the solution of the 
whole problem. The mqmry becomes necessarily involved m 
itself ; whence a real difficulty arises both for him who wishes to 
expound it with clearness, and for him who wishes to understand 
the exposition of it. 

How does so-called external (extended) reality become known ? 
Through the sensations; though it is true t^t even the cog- 
nition of external reahty implies much more than mere sensa- 
tions. 

The doctrine of Sensation which is developed with sufficient 
amplitude in the Cheat PrMemi, has been completely mis- 
understood by most readers , it has been considered as a rqietition 
of Soitoppb’b doctrme. Now, Schuppe resolves the particular 
subject mto a simple pomt of mterference of sensible elements. On 
the contrary, according to me, the subject itself is a centre of spon- 
taneity, essential to the sensible elements, for these are produced 
by the interference of single spontaneities The difieienoe is not 
secondary, it is radical. In what way can such a serious misunder- 
standing have arisen ? 

In that chapter it was not possible to anticipate the doctrines 
which were needed to complete it, and so to define its meaning 
more predsely. It was not possible, for the further doctrines would 
have seemed gratuitous hypotheses, they would not have been under- 
stood for what they are, unless the ground in which only they could 
take root and live, had been collated before ; in short, they 
required a preparation, of which that chapter is an indispensable 
part. But critics ought not to forget that, though the chapters of 
a book must be read one at a time, they are not intelligible separ- 
ately. It would have been necessary to pay attention to the connec- 
tion of that dootnne with the othexs whidi are developed, or even 
only mentioned (mentioned however clearly enon^) in other 
places — to consider the whole book as a whole. Then my doctrine 
would have been xmderstood (one who did not n^;lect these 
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cantdons, has in &ct ondezstood it).^ And Gentilb might have 
spaied, at least m great part, the two full pages spent on the 
criticism of that doctrine. To defend this doctrine, I must deny, ac- 
cording to Gentile, “ that the constitution of the sensible, as sensible, 
depends on the activity of a sentient being ” ; I, who assert that 
sensibles are the results of the interference of single conscious 
i^ntaneities, that is to say, of the activities of subjects I And I 
must “ show, against Ans^le, the possibility of thinldng matter 
without form ” ; I, who assert that each subject (a unity, that is to 
say a form,) and Being (that is to say, the supreme unity of subjects, 
alM a form,) are essential to the phenomenal universe ! 

Gentile adds . “ It is certainly not sufficient to tag that the 
same element which we find m consciousness . . . that very 
identical element, is also outside consciousness.”* My answer is 

^ Ai a rule, when readers disagree with the autiior as regards the mtelligibihty 
of a book, the fault is of the author This rule is not without exceptions, eepeoially 
as oonoems the fortune of an Italian book, and a book of philoeophy, in Italy 
However, I too reoognise in that chapter of my book some defects which, though 
of seoonduy unportuioe, may have b^ partly the oanse of wrong mterpretationB. 
and which I shall soon oorroct in a seoond edition. For those defects of which I 
am not aware (and which may perhaps be the most senous), there u of ooume no 
remedy [The chapter has b^ revued for the English edition ] 

* In the review already quoted, p 226. One who had before him the review 
by GentUe, and who wiahM to offer mm a proof of his own sealous disoiplesbip, has 
gone further • " Si on lui demande la preuve de I’ldentiU entre la chose en tant one 
smisible et en tant que renfennde di^ la conscience, il [that is to say, the author 
of the Great iVobfems] rbpond en faisaot appel h I’ei^nenoe. Rdponse dont 
il Mt ae dispenser, pour la bonne raison que rexpdnenoe n’aperqoit que la ohooe 
prCsente k la conscience ” (B. Nsbsi, Stv N*>-»eolagtiqiie, Lonvam, 1910, n. 68, 
p. 683 ) The witticism is all very well; but to equivooate, more or leas m good 
faith, IS not to discuss. A man who hears another speakmg has an experience , 
therrfore, since “ I’expdnenoe n’aperpoit que la choee pr^sente k la conscionce," 
does he never know, or can he not know, what the other thinks T My exoelient 
ontic talks as if expenenoe could be resdved mto the fiaraentarmeea of single 
apprehended facts. But single facts are only the matter m experience, m which 

we must further consider the form If we rrere reduced to matter alone, each of us 

would that lie Ib shut up in hiiwAif ^ aaoh one would hittm^f the »nly 
subject. Indeed, no (Xie would distinguish himself from an external world of ^ 
own, no one would know anything (for oogmtion imphee a form), that is to say 
no one would exist as sahject. But matter is never completely ohaotio , and 
each of ns with the help of others gradually systematises it more and more per- 
fectly. So we arrive at the distinction betw^ the act of appnhundtng which 
belongs to each sin^ subject without poeobihty of oommunloatioo, snd what is 
apprehended which Is or may be oommon ; we amve at the oonviotion that the 
apjnehended external world is one alone, the same (except for the diff e rences 
mentioned in the text) for alL This oonviotion unphee muoh mote than an 
iwgrente of disconnected sensations. But it implies the sensations too, and 
tbrnwire can and must be said to be founded on espeiienoe, provided that expen- 
enoe be not understood, quite unreascmably, as moluding only its matter (an 
abstraction I). Hy excellent oritio may, if he hkes, call my Wpeal to this oon- 
noijon k I’expdnence ” ; bat iw ought not to have forgotten that the 
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this. Firat, the phiaae “ outside coDsdousness ” is used 'without 
explanation where explanation was impossible ; but, on reading 
further, one sees that “ outside ” refers to the clear consciousness 
of a particular subject ; I do not admit facts outside all consdous- 
ness. Second, I do not merely “ say ” ; I demonstrate. And my 
demonstration, which is extremely simple, is not therefore any less 
conclusive. All the manifold subjects (manifold, for each one has 
his own internal world,) recognise one and the same single, extended 
external reahty. This external reahty (m so far as it is appre- 
hended as such) can be resolved for each subject into the complex 
of sensibles sensed by the subject itself If the existence of each 
sensed sensible could be resolved into its being sensed, the external 
worlds would be as many as the subjects , and each one would 
belong to a subject as exclusively as the act of sensing The 
extended world apprehended by a subject would be internal to the 
subject, in the same way as, for instance, feeling is internal In 
order that the oneness of extended reahty (whereas the internal 
worlds are many) should not be a meaningless word, we must 
admit that the existence of a sensible sensed by the subject A 
cannot be resolved merely mto its being sensed by the subject A , 
or again, that one and the same sensible can be sensed by several 
subjects ; or again, that the sensible is fundamentally the same 
both in the consciousness of A and outside it, that is to say in the 
consciousness of some other subject. I say, JimdamentaUy. Dif er- 
enoes, in some cases even remarkable diSerences, exist, and I have 
never denied them ; but they do not impair the doctrme, for, on 
the contrary, they can be deduced from it. 

oonviotioa ezuts, in irhsterer way he may think it to have arueo, and that it rnnat 
be taken into account , if he had leflecM a httle, he would hare peroerred that 
the meaning of my dootnne u precisely to express that oonviotion , I cannot tell why 
he did not reflect. I shall transonbe another phrase from his review : “H-Vanaco 
se leprfaente rstre oomme nn anbatrat dans leqnel la monads eet mserde” (p. S84). 
I assert most enhoifly that Being, the supreme form of the phenomenal muverse, 
is a concept. My oritio does not say, nor is it easy for me to mieas, on what he 
bases his interpietatian, whioh I shall simply call strange. I have already said 
that he had be^ him the artiale Gentile (indeed hebad probably before him 
only this article). Bnt Gentile does not entuely dissent from me on this point 
(“ Vansoo,” he i^tes, “ has seen that [oonorete being] eithsr is not, or is a deter- 
minatinn of the One or mdeterminate Being"), and the difficulties he raises against 
my metaphyaios can be rednoed to the charge, that my metaphysios are not 
snffioientiy monistio. It is singnlar that repoaches of the same knid are made 
against me and exaggerated in the Bevuo H/to-oedlaattntt ; though I ahonld have 
expected that my metaphysuM would be disapproved by a neo^oholastio as not 
snffioiently {doraMo. 
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THB DOOTBmS OP VAI.DB8 

The doctiine of values, as it is set forth in the Qrttat Pro&Zenu, 
is certainly capable of development ; but it requires no develop- 
ment to be understood and established as a most essential 
constituent of the system ; this is the reason why it is scarcely 
mentioned in the present volume. 

The doctrine has been cnticised by Gximu:, and his criticisms 
seem to have a certain weight. But in part they are destroyed by 
what he himself remarks : “ Ysrisoo is careful to warn us that he 
neither separates nor hypostatises the conscionsness of the sensed 
. . the consciousness of activity . . . and the consciousness of 
value or feeling ; for, on the contrary, according to him, they pre- 
suppose one another and are inseparable from one another ” ^ As 
concerns the rest, they are conclusive only on the presupposition 
that the doctrine followed by me is inferior to that of QentUe, 
t.e. on the presupposition of the very point now under discussion. 

According to Gentile, I stop at the consideration of “values 
without God I which is as much as to say . . . values without value. 
For . . . there can be no concrete value which is not a concrete 
determination of the principle of value itself. His,” that is to say 
my, “ value is the value of empirical personality, which is itself not 
personality, for empirical personahty presupposes absolute person- 
ality.’’* Let us consider this point. 

Concrete (empirical) value is the value of a concrete (empirical 
particular) subject. A concrete subject is the unity of an empirical 

' Benev qnoied, p. 329 It ui trno that he immedatolj odd» : “ Thi* la all very 
wen. Bat feehng <a axu^ ea»t [italun mme] w not coiunioasnea aooording to him : 
feeling u a pnua with regard to oonsoioumew (oompare, for matanoe, p, 70). It 
in one thing to suffer, another thing to he aware of suffering, though it is impossible 
not to be aware of it. And the root of that tgo without which no oonadausneSB, at 
leart no oonsoionsness possessing value, exists, would consist precdaely m this feeling, 
which IS suoh by oonaoioiisaess.” I do not accept this interpretation. I do n^ 
deny that it may seem justified by some expressions of mme taken separately ; 
for this veiy reason I have not neglected the “ cautions " mentioned by Gentue. 
Among elements which are oo-essenbal (and co.etemal, outside creation) it is 
impossible to oreisider one os praoeding another No doubt oo-essentiality does 
not exclude the posslbihty of distmguishing. B.g a needle pricks qua pomt^ noi 
qua long Is therefore pomtednesa, with regard to pnckmg, a prtus m respect to 
length T Obviously no, for pomtediness is impossible without length. 

• Baview quoted, p. 230. 
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multiplioity, of a multiplicity of concretes. That multiplicity 
which is oertainly a constituent of the subject, is always mtrinsi- 
oally ordered, or well ordered, in a certain sense and to a certain 
degree ; otherwise the subject would not exist. But it may not be 
entirely and on every side weU ordered Indeed, a certam partial, 
more or less extended (but always partial), disorder must be con- 
sidered as essential to the subject. The non-completeness of order 
depends, theoretically, on the fact that the constitutive multi- 
plicity is always m great part subconscious,^ practically, on the 
fact that the ordering energy of the subject is limited 
The subject has a positive value, conforms to truth and goodness, 
in BO &r as it IS ordered ;* it has a negative value, conforms to 
falsity and evil, m so far as it is unordered 
The subject does not simply ascertam its own mtnnsio constitu- 
tion ; it makes a valuation of this constitution, it says to itself : 
this is right, that is not right ; this is true, that is false ; this is 
good, that is evil. It jud^ its own constitution according to a 
criterion which is necessanly higher than its own actual constitu- 
tion. The standard cannot but be mtnnsic to the subject, for it is 
applied by the subject itself ; but, on the other hand, it must be 
founded on a condition which cannot be reduced to the pure and 
simple fact of that certain mtemal constitution, for it serves to 
judge the constitution itself. 

* The moomplote oleameaa of oonsoiouaneaa u an obstacle to order , thu how- 
ever does aot mean that duorder u eaeential to euboonecioaBacee, nor that the 
spherea of eabooneoioosneea and of duorder oomoide. 

* “ Varuoo doee not feel that even theoretioal coneoioiuneaa imphee . . . 
value.” IVom what I have juat said, which is, in substance, the repetition of what 
I had already said several tunes, it appears that Qentile has misunderstood me , 

perhaps by my own fault , m any case I was not wrong m remarking the ease with 

which I might be misunderstood. “According to him theoretical vuue exists, but 

it is not ori^al ” ; m fact, I assert that “ theoretioal consciousness has a value, 

because it is the wmscionsness of a subject which already possesses a value, — 
which possesses this value, because its conscionsnees is also praotioal , it is the 
consciousness of an activity, of which value constitutes an essential imtial 
chaiaoter ” These are my own words which I do not withdraw ; but their mean- 
ing is to reassert the mseparsbihty of theoretical from practioal consciousness (com- 
pare note m the pceoedmg section) The practaetd aspect is " initjal," that is to 
say, cannot be a product ^ the mere theoretical aspect , vice versa the theoretical 

aspect too cannot be a product of the mere practical aspect , and therefore it also 

IS “ inituL" In short, we distinguish theoretioal from practical oonsciousnoes , 
but neither of these two forms of consciousness is possible without the other. We 
cannot say that lonk a theoretical consciousness uid a practical consciousness 
exist, nor, much less, that either of the two precedes . there is a (xmscioaaness, of 

which the theoretical and the piaotiosl aspects (which lost must be sub-dis- 

tmguishad mto activity and feeling) ore oo essentisl and inseparable choraoten. 
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If we combine these two oharactera of the criterion it is easy to 
recognise — (1) that the (empirical) subject is subordmate to an 
OTHEB ; for, if this were not the case, it would recognise no other 
condition but its own constitution such as it » in fact ; (2) that its 
being subordinate is not a violence endured (as e.g. for a stone to be 
cemented together with others mto a buildmg is a violence) • it is a 
constituent of the subject itself, and an essential constituent. 

As subordinate to an “ other,” the subject is not the only being. 
An “ other ” exists And this “ other ” is, or implies, the Absolute. 
For the cntenon which is apphed by the subject is, at least m part, 
absolutely irresistible ; theoretical thought cannot escape logical 
necessity. But the criterion is intrinsic to the subject ; the sub- 
ordination to an “ other ” is a constituent of the subject. Therefore 
the subject exists only in so far as it is subordinate to the “ other ” 
and therefore to the Absolute, it is relative, and necessarily 
implies the Absolute. 

The (empmcal) subject presupposes the Absolute. It pre- 
supposes the Absolute as an ** other ” in a certain sense, and as a 
“ non-other ” in another sense. The Absolute cannot be resolved 
into the single subject considered m its irregulanty ; and in this 
sense it is “ other ” than the single subject But it is necessarily 
implicit in the smgle subject , and, m this other sense, it is an 
essential constituent of every single subject. 

So far I believe that if GximLE will not let himself be influenced 
by diflerences which are diflerences of language more than any- 
thing else, and as such, are mdeed inevitable (both he and 1 are 
particular subjects, each having its own idiosjmcrasies,) but 
irrelevant to the form of the doctrine, he will recognise that he 
agrees with me. The “ serious ” divergency begins when we try 
to detemune the concept of the Absolute 

We have a common fund of doctrine, which we shall represent 
by A. Two difierent conclusions are dravni from this fund (with 
respect to a more precise determination of the concept of an 
Absolute) — ^that of Gentile, B, and my own, C. The only cnterion 
for the decision between B and G, is to be sought m A. It is no use 
to oppose B to C, as Gentile seems to me to have done ; that C 
cannot be reconciled with B, is indubitable ; but I assert that C, 
and not B, is the only and true legitimate consequence of A. 
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TSat FABTHTUIiAB STTBJSCT ASD THE " OTHEB ” 

The parfdcnlat sabject is confronted by an “ other ” — on “ other ” 
on which the criterion, intrinsic to the subject, is founded, and 
which is used by the latter in order to judge itself — consequently, 
an “ other ” which, though it is in one sense undeniably “ other,” 
is still implicit in the subject as a constituent of it. Each subject 
recognises immediately as “other” a multitude of concretes. 
Among these concretes there are more or less developed subjects, 
and phenomena depending on the activities of the subjects them- 
selves. According to what we have seen at the proper time, the 
hypothesis that there are concretes of another kind, irreducible 
to subjects and to the interferences of their activities, is not justified, 
nor justifiable, nor significant. The phenomenal umverse can be 
resolved into a multitude of subjects which imply each other ; 
whence it follows that the multitude constitutes a system. Each 
subject is Unity of the phenomenal universe ; the “ other,” for the 
subject, is the phenomenal universe, deducting from it that par- 
ticular unity which is the subject itself. 

Let us come to the Absolute. 

Necessary truths exist (we shall not inquire whether every truth is 
necessary) ; this is proved to every subject by its own thought. 
Truth, whether it is necessary or not, exists only in so far as it is 
known by some subject. It is therefore necessary that some subject 
should exist ; for, if every subject were to vanish, every truth also 
would vanish ; now, necessary truth cannot vanish. The necessary 
truths known to a subject are many ; but they must constitute a 
system which is one in itself. That which is necessarily true for 
one subject is necessarily true for every subject, and holds good 
unconditionally of every phenomenon. Ilins, there are not as many 
Bystems of necessary truths as there are subjects, but one single 
system. So we are led necessarily to a disjunction : 

(1) Each subject is a necessary being ; and subjects imply each 
other, so that the existence of one is a condition of the existence 
of every other, and is conditioned by the existence of all the others ; 
each is a unity of alL Or else — 

(2) Necessary being, the Absolute, is one mngle subject — God. 

Lrt us examine the second hjrpothesu ; and let us ^ to under- 
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stand with some definiteness the relations between the Absolute 
and the phenomenal universe, between Gk>d and the sabjecta. 


14 

NXCBSSABY TKDTH AND OOD 

Necessary truth exists in so &r as God knows it. The existence 
of necessary truths is the existence of divine Thought, is the 
existence of God itself The subject, in knowing a necessary truth, 
knows God, however imperfectly.^ God, in Himself, is a rigorous 
unity ; but not the dead and abstract unity of a pomt : He is a 
umty which is at the same time infini te nches ; and something of 
these infimte riches is revealed to the subject. A constituent of the 
divine is at the same time a constituent of myself ; it is not, how- 
ever, the only constituent of mysell I diHtingniRli the necessary 
truth which is known to me, and my cogmtion, my subjective 
thought, which can know necessary truth, but knows it only in 
part, and may even, but still only in part, deny it. 

The existence of that constituent of myself which is neceesary 
truth, is the very existence of God. And what is the existence of 
that other constituent of myself which is the cognition of neceesary 
truth, my subjective thought ? 

No doubt, God knows my subjective thought ; indeed, it would 
not exist if God did not know it. My subjective thought, too, is 
included in the divine consdousness, and edsts in so far as it is in- 
cluded m that consciousness. It is also a constituent of divinity. 

But are God and I then one ? There are reasons against and 
reasons for this hypothesis ; let us touch briefly on both. 

(1) Against. G^ has (or is) consciousness both of the truth 
which is known to me (that is to say, of Himself) and of my con- 
Bciousness of that truth (that is to say, of myself). The truth which 
is known to me is (let us even say, with some restrictions,) God ; 
under this aspect, God and I in some way comcide. On the contrary, 
my consciousness of truth and God’s consciousness (God as oon- 
sdousness) do not coincide ; for, since the first is included in the 
second, the second is not included in the first. God sees not only the 
truth which I see, but my seeing it. When I see truth, 1 see God 


* ikorther oa I ihall wy aoinethiiig to thoae who think difiennUy. 
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with greater or less clearness ; but I do not see the vision which 
God has of my own vision. Further, if the vision of a subject were 
identical with the constitntive vision of God, the vision of one 
subject would be identical with that of every other. And individual 
visions or consciousnesses ate iiredncibly distinct — separate, 
certainly not with regard to the content, but as consciousnesses, as 
containers. 

(2) For. The first of the reasons against assumes that in the 
particular subject known truth and subjective thought are difierent 
things. Now, it IS easy to convmce oneself that known truth is 
simply a law of subjective thinkmg . I know truth m so far as I 
think thus and thus. Our opponents admit that truth and cognition 
are identical (unum e< idem) in God ; but this result would not 
follow, unless the two were identical also in the particular subject. 
The second reason, if vahd, would exclude the possibility of recog- 
nismg sameness of content • if the thinkmg of Peter and the think- 
ing of Paul were ureducibly two, in so far as each is a thinkiiig, 
how will Peter and Paul be able to perceive that they both think 
one and the same truth ! 

What must we conclude t 
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DIITICm,TIE8 OF THBO-PAJITHEIBM 
Both doctnnes adnut the personahty of God ; the first is in 
substance traditional Theism; to the second we shall give the 
name Theo-pantheism. The reasons of Theo-pantheists (“ for ”) 
have an undeniable force ; but they cannot be reconciled with the 
separateness of personal consciousnesses, which is also undeniable 
All would go perfectly well, if only one subject existed ; but the 
subjects are several — To oppose a bare fact to reasons is no 
answer — ^is the reply. But 1 do not oppose the fact to yon ; 1 ask 
that yon should give a satisfactory reason for the fact. That you 
find yourselves unable to give this reason, constitutes a reason 
against you. The object at which we aim is to understand known 
multiplicity, to understand how multiplicity can be known, and 
can imply that necessity which we recognise as implicit in it. 
Either yon give the reason for multiplituty, and, in pa^cular, for 
the multiphcity of subjects (which is the fundamental one, that 
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which explains all other multiplicity) ; or your doctrine, whatever 
may be its intrinsic coherence, is not the doctrine which we are 
seeking, and consequently must be rejected. The multiplicity of 
subjects IS apparent I I grant it to be all that you like ; I sunply 
require that you should give me the reason for it. The difficulty 
of discovering this reason constitutes the only real difficulty, 
against which we are contending , and do you expect me to be 
satisfied with a word as the only solution 1 
Variation [accadere] is, as we know, phenomenal : its existence 
consists in its appearance to some subject. Well ? I have shown in 
the Oreat Problems, and agam more amply in the present volume, 
that variation, phenomenal variation of course, unphes a multi- 
pbcity of absolute begmnmgs. This is as much as to say that it 
imphes a multipbcity of spontaneous subjects If we take away 
the multiplicity of subjects, we take away that multiplicity of 
phenomena of which the necessary truth known to us is the law ; 
and therefore this truth vanishes also. It is true that variation 
implies necessity too, and consequently umty, over and above the 
multiplicity of absolute subjects A doctnne which were to give no 
reason for necessity, which were to reject unity, would be un- 
satisfactory. Hence will a doctnne which considers unity alone, 
which gives us a concept of it excluding multipbcity, be satis- 
factory 1 It IS only a question of phenomena, is it not ? And 
de mmtmw non curat prcetor. But here the question is about minima 
which are essential elements of the whole. There is not only this 
stone, and that, and that other . there is the mountam. I know 
this. But can we attend to the mountain if we dispense with 
each of the stones without which the mountain would not exist * 
Further, if we admit the umqueness of the “ true ” subject, the 
vaneties by which one subject is distmguished from another, and 
“seems” another, become irrelevant. What are pleasures and 
pains, physiological or of any other kmd, its own and those of other 
subjects, to a subject ? Trifles 1 I say, its own and those of other 
subjects ; for, if a pleasure or a pam of Peter has no real value for 
Peter, they cannot have it for Paul either ; since he recognises a 
value in the feehng of Peter only in so far as he recognises the value 
of the same feehng for Peter. These are insignificant trifles for 
one who has amved at the “ true ” consciousness of himself, at the 
clear comprehension of his own divimty. 
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This is all very well But the life of every man and the story of 
humanity can be resolved into a stmggle, — a straggle of each and 
all against nature, of each and of many united t<^her against 
some one else and against othera united together, of each against 
himself, — a struggle, the only reason for which consists m its 
feeling-value. In heaven’s name, do not ascnbe to me what I 
have never said or thought, what I have always opposed with all 
my powers. Man has somethmg better to do than to seek pleasure 
or to avoid pain. But what for instance did the three hundred at 
Thermopylffi wish to obtain, and why did they die ? Smce life 
could not be saved without losing honour, they preferred to die. 
They honoured their country, and they tried (with succese ; but 
they did not know whether they would succeed,) to save it — to 
save it, that is to say to preserve that unity which secured the 
honour of the single citizens. And what is honour * A man who 
tortures another, dishonours him, does violence to his person. 
Would he dishonour, would he do violence, if to be tortured were 
not an evd for the other t 

The one Subject, that which in each of us (according to what we 
are told) is the true Subject, the only one which has a value, cannot 
be violated nor outrag^ by anything For all that happens, in 
the first place, happens only in appearance, does not touch the 
extra-phenomenal, impassible reality of that Subject; in the 
second place, it has its root in the Subject itself, not in anything 
else. All that happens is a means (theo-pantheiste say, though 
they ought to say, seems a means) by which the Subject may unfold 
its own life which is realised m the apparently distoct consdons- 
neases of single subjects. In consequence, the facte of human life 
have all the same value ; that is to say, they are all without real 
value. The man who sacrifices himself for t^ good of others (for 
instance, to reheve the physiological pains of others,) and the abject 
calumniator have an equal value, in so far as both are means, 
as we said, and both necessary means ; for the one Subject is free 
in so far as it depends only on itself, but its being free consists in its 
apparent self-anfoldmg, according to an intrinsic necessity. The 
distinction of good from evil is useful for us who ate apparently 
many, distmct from one another and from the one Subject ; but 
it vanishea with reiqieot to the one Subject, for which everything 
is good, because everything aims infallibly at the tme e^— «t 
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the manifeBtatuHi oi the Subject itself in the phenomenal 
world. 

It is useless to ask what life and history would become, if we were 
to convince ourselves that this doctrine is true, and were to act m 
conformity with that conviction. 

Whatever they may be in any case, life and history have no 
intrinsic value (as life and history) ; for, since they have had no 
begmning, they cannot tend towa^ an end Does then finality or 
their value consist in their being the forms in which the extra- 
temporal consciousness of the a^lute Subject appears 1 But I 
ask whether the existence of the absolute Subject is reducible to 
its appearing m the single consciousnesses of phenomena, yes or no ! 
To be sure, the system must be ONE ; and we shall have to explam 
this unity to ourselves. But, under this hypothesis, the unity, 
whatever it may be, exists only m so far as it breaks up into a 
multiphcity of consciousnesses ; therefore it is not in itself unity 
of consciousness. In the second case, it is impossible to avoid a 
further more serious question • why does the absolute Subject give 
rise to the appearances of life and of history which it does not 
require, and which are destined to remain without consequence ? 

16 

THE FHEEOMENAI. UNIVEBSE AND BEAUTY 

Let US now consider the first of the two hypotheses formulated 
in § 15 : Each subject is a necessary being , and subjects imply 
each other, so that the existence of one is a condition of the exist- 
ence of every other, and is conditioned by the existence of all the 
others : each is unity of all. 

And, first of all, let us interpret the formula in a restricted sense : 
each subject is necessary to ihe exxttmce of the phenomenal universe. 

Understood in this sense, we must consider it not as an hy- 
pothesis but as an intuitive truth. We have shown most evidently 
that the phenomenal universe is possible only through the existence 
of spontaneities interfering with one another Now, the expression 
“ connected ^ntaneitiee ” meuis elementary consciousnesses or 
subjects, each of which is the unity of the rest. Each subject 
thinks Being, for no developed or enveloped thought, no consdons- 
ness exists without the thought of Being. Moreover Being is the 
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mdeteiminate element common to all sabjects and to all phe- 
nomena. Whence it follows that each subject, in the act of think- 
ing Being, in the end thinks both itself and the otheis, but the others 
in so far as they are essential to itself : we have here the identity 
of thought and of content, on which theo-pantheism rightly insists. 

Now the question arises whether the phenomenal universe 
exhausts reality or not. But in order to understand correctly what 
such a question means and by what it is justihed, we must pomt out 
clearly what is by now out of question. The concept which we 
have formed of the phenomenal world gives us the full reason both 
of its multiplicity (that is to say, of its phenomenahty, of the 
possibility of events, of life and of history,) and of its muty (that 
18 to say, of the necessity which we recognise in it) ; it allows ns 
to assert the fundamental identity of reabty and cognition, and 
yet to recognise that relative distmction between the one and the 
other which cannot be domed, smce cognition belongs to a phe- 
nomenal subject. 

And thus it seems that the hypothesis of a non-phenomenal 
reality is gratuitouB, and therefore to be excluded 

But if we do not admit a non-phenomenal reabty, each subject 
becomes a necessary bemg , m other words, subjects have always 
existed, the phenomenal universe also has always existed, and in 
consequence it has no finahty, no value as a whole. ^ 

‘ Being (our oommou concept of Bemg) — (1) aocoiding to the b^potbeos tbit 
no non-phenomenal reabty eziete, neoeeaanly dotermmee m itaeU centres of 
spontaneity, < e anb]eot8 ; (2) according to the bypotbesis that a non-phenomenal 
r^ty ezi^ cannot but have (over and above tboee determinations vbiob are 
snbjeota and phenomena, and irhioh m this case are not essential to it,) essential 
determinations which mske a person of it ■ it is God. So I wrote m the Onat 
ProbUmt This doctnne has boon criticised as aa extravagance No concept. 
It is objected, no mere logical form, can create centres ^ activity, and no 
personal oonsoionsness can be asonbed to it ■ "if being u Qod, it will be 
transcendent," that is to say, it wiU be no concept of ours. My dootnne 
is this ; either each single subject is a necessary bemg necessarily implying 
Gie others, or one only neoessary subject exists, God. In both caaea, each 
subject has m common with all the others a ohaisoter which m the second 
case IS oommon also to Ood — the character of Being ; a character, the common 
possession, or existenoe, of which consists m being thought by each subject (let 
ns say more exactly, consists m the essential constitutive thought of each snbjeot), 
and which is m short the concept of Being A oonoept does not exist mdependmitly 
of a subject which thinks it ; but hence it does not follow that the cono^ is 
“ mere logical form *' ; that it ezista only in Umught, and not also m reahW ; a 
dootnne which ends in agnosticism, and is m substance meaningless. “ God,” 
Buppodng Hun to be persmial, “ will be transcendent " , I admit it, and indeed I 
have maintained and do maintain it , but I mean transoeodent in the aanae that 
the oonacnoiuueaa of the single subject, included in the ooosoioiuiieas of God, does 
not include the latter, and therefore u not identifiable with it , and not in the 
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Prom the doctrine which we have just summed up for the 
hundredth time, we infer that there is a prmciple of value (of all 
value), in so far as there is a principle of existence, and in so far as 
there is a prmciple of activity or of variation ; for these prmciples 
can be resolved mto one single Principle— into Being 
A “ concrete being ” which is not a “ determination of . . 
indeterminate Being ” is impossible ; in the same way, a “ concrete 
value ” which is not a “ determination of the prmciple of value 
itself,” that is to say, agam of Bemg, is impossible ; and we may 
add that a spontaneity which is not a determination of the principle 
of variation, that is to say, agam of Bemg, is impossible. Gentile 
is right ; but he says ]ust what I say 

The diSeience between him and myself concerns, not the “ Prin- 
ciple ” (“ Being ”), but the existence of “ determinations of the 

■enio that m the sahject there is nothing of God. The Bemg which u thought hy 
the subject u, os Being, te m so far as it is indeterminate, numenoallj the same 
m the oonsoiousness of the subjeot and in God , although it is true that those 
determinations of Being which make it a person, God, are not, at least not essen- 
tially, thought by the subject. We bad said that Bemg neoessanly detenmnes m 
Itself, either a multiplicity of subjects, or those oba;^teTS which make of it a 
person The erpresmon “ to detemune necessarily ” has been understood as if 
it meant to produce But that which is determined necessarily, or which m other 
terms exists necessarily m a (more or less) determinate form, exists ab teterno ; 
It IS not produced and cannot be produced (therefore even the Son of God, 00 - 
etemal with the Father, is said to be “ genitum, non faetum ”) When one says that 
a thing exists neoessanly, we can ask him why he says it And if the why should not 
bo adduced, the existence of the thmg would not bo necessary Why do we say 
that either a system of subjects exists necessarily, or God exists necessarily T 
Because to assert the possibility that neither a system of subjects nor God exists, 
is the same as to assert the possibility that nothing exists. Now, it is impossible 
that nothing should exist, for Bemg is neocesaiy. As to the necessity of Bmng, we 
cannot demonstrate it , this truth is not founded on reasons, for it is reason. 1 
hope I have made myself clear And so it seems to me that I have answered also 

an observation by Da Sablo, who (compare Cvituro FHoiofiea, Florence, 1910, 

n. 1, p S9) does not thmk that the spontaneities of subjects can be derived from 
necessity. The true terms of the question are these . either God exists, and is 
free necessarily, not certainly through an external force, but through the necessity 

of Bis own nature; or spontaneous monads exist ab alemo, which monads, 

suppodng them not to have been created by God, are spontaneous through the 

neo^ty of their own nature. Either divme freedom, or the niontaneities of 

monads, exist m virtne of a necessity, that is to say, it is impossible to supprsM 
both without reduomg everything to nothing Inde^ I should say that 1 easUy 
understand a spontaneity, the existence of which is neoeasaiy, but I do not 
understand so easily a created spcntaneity. 
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Principle” (of “Being”), other than those by which the phe- 
nomenal universe is constituted. 

I say (more exactly, the doctrine expounded says) that Being, as 
the principle of existence, exists in so hur as those detemunations of 
it which are the subiects exist, and not otherwise ; as the prmciple 
of variation, it exists m so far as the spontaneities of subjects exist, 
or in so far as phenomena happen, and not otherwise ; as the 
principle of value, it exists m so far as the values of subjects exist, 
and not otherwise. It seems to me that each of the three aspects of 
Being has been equally taken into consideration, and that therefore 
the accusation of mconsistency is out of place. 

It is true that single values are transitory, in the same way as 
the single manifestations of spontaneities, that is to say phenomena, 
are transitory ; while, on the contrary, those secondary forms of 
unities of phenomena which are subjects, are, as umties or as forms, 
permanent But this is a necessary consequence of the hypothesis 
that the only determinations of Bemg are those by wWh the 
phenomenal tuuverse is constituted ; or more exactly, of not having 
ascribed other determinations to Bemg That phenomena are 
transitoiy, is an essential characteristic of them. Values, supposmg 
them to be realised only through phenomena (I am speaking of the 
reaUsation, not of the prmciple), will be equally transitory. On 
the contrary secondary umties, or subjects as unities, cannot be 
transitory ; a second^ unity cannot be a result, smce it is a 
prerequisite of the course of events. The charactenstios of the 
phenomenal umverse are all consequences of the same necessity — 
the transitory as well as the non-transitory characteristics, wUch 
all imply ea<^ other. It is sujperfiuous to notice that, while single 
values and single phenomena are transitory, the existence of single 
values and of single phenomena is an essentud non-transitoiy 
characteristic of the phenomenal universe. 

The permanent value of Being can be resolved into the continual 
presence in the phenomenal universe of inter-connected single 
values, each one of which is transitory by its own nature — into the 
continual presence in it of all possible forms or varieties of them, 
which are unceasingly transferred from one subject to another. 

A doctrine from which we necessarily infer that Being has no 
value and no activity or existence except in the sense explained, 
seems as inadmissible to me as to others. I bdieve (as 1 have 
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said) in tlie pennanenoe of valnee. And in order to assure this 
permanence (as 1 have said) it is necessary (“or would it be 
necessary ? ” as Gentile comments m a parenthesis. No ; 1 have 
said and I repeat, it is necessary ; such is my conviction) to admit 
that Bemg possesses other determinations than concretes ; or in 
short, to admit the personal existence of God. “ But,” Gentile 
comments here, “ it is not manifest how this can be admitted. . . . 
Vansco does not think that it is yet possible to place onoielf at this 
point of view.”^ Others have accused me of mconseqnence on this 
point, for I admit the permanence of values, I admit that the 
permanence of values is not possible without God, and nevertheless 
1 consider the existence of G^ as a problem which is not yet fully 
ripe for a rational solution 

I thought I had made myself clear (m the Onat ProbUmt ) ; 
however I will explain my position agam. 


18 

OOHOBPT OF GOD 

To express one’s own conviction about values and about God, no 
doubt IB soon done ; and I have done it. But — ^m view of the great 
vanety of opimons on the subject (perhaps there is none of them 
which does not contain some part of truth) which have steadily 
increased m number and complexity — ^it is no short or easy nnder- 
takmg to develop one’s own conviction mto a doctrine which is 
intelligible in its real meaning and can be discussed on its intrinsic 
ments, or, m a word, which does not leave room for misunder- 
standings. And it 18 only too likely that I shall not be able to 
accomplish such an undertaking. 

That the undertaking is not easy, appears even from the mis- 
interpretation just pomted out, into which Gentilb! has fallen. 
Smce I do not think myself capable of explaining my doctrine 
about God at once with the necessary clearness and with sdentifio 
precision, he thinks that I do not yet understand the indispensa- 
bility of God ; while, I, on the contrary, beheve that the God of 
Gentile has nothing of God about Him but the name. 

According to Gentile himself, what he calls the spirituality of 
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Being, or in a word the pemumenoe of Talnee, cannot be aunred 
without Qod ; and in thia we agree (though the agreement is not 
recognised by him). But he thinks that m order to assure that 
permanence Gkid can and must be conceived m accordance with 
his own conception ; that is to say he thinks, if I mterpret his 
thought rightly, that “ true ” philosophy comcides with the Theo- 
pantheism of which I have given above a summary exposition and 
a criticism On the contrary, I beheve that Theo-pantheism, 
though it declares itself to be a doctnne of spirit, is not such ; that 
its consequences coincide with those of the doctnne above re- 
capitulated (§ 18, and expounded both m the QmA Prablemt 
and in the present volume,) which recognises as the only detenmnar 
tions of Being those by which the phenomenal umverse is consti- 
tuted 

There is a traditional Theism, to which, in fact, I adhere But 
we must take mto accoimt the already mentioned difficulties which 
Theo-pantheism opposes to Theism, other difficulties which I have 
mentioned m other works, and yet others I do not beheve that 
these difficulties are absolutely insuperable Indeed, for my own 
part, I believe that I have overcome them. But to express one’s 
own opmion, asserting that it has the value of a demonstrated 
theory, is one thmg ; to express it m such a way as to make it really 
a demonstrated theory, is another 

Such bemg the case, it seemed to me that the first inquiry to 
make was precisely that which I have undertaken — ^to study the 
phenomenal umverse m its entirety, that is to say, human cogmtion, 
experience, with regard to the necessity which is manifested m it ; 
and to explain clearly to ourselves what is imphcit m it, t e. that 
which, though it is no fact of expenence, nor a complex of facts, 
is the condition which makes experience or human cogmtion 
possible. 

In order that expenence may be possible, or m order that the 
phenomenal umverse may exist, we must admit, according to the 
results of our mquiry, t^t all phenomena are determinations of 
one and the same Being ; that they are produced by a multitude of 
conscious activities interfering with one another, that is to say by a 
multitude of subjects which imply each other, and each of which is 
a unity of all the rest and of the phenomenal universe ; and that 
the mutual implication of subjects depends on the fact that subjects 
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aie essentially consdonsnessea — distinct as such — ^wHh one and the 
same content, Being, which m its tuin is the common character of 
subjects and of phenomena 

We have still to discover whether Being has, or has not, only those 
determinations by which the phenomenal universe is constituted. 
Under the second hypothesis, the determmations just mentioned 
are not essential to Being , Bemg, m the fullness of its essential 
determinations, is Ood - this is Theism. If we admit Theism the 
course of events which takes place m the phenomenal umverse 
is, in its totahty, directed towards an end. Such an end is, on the 
contrary, irremediably wanting under the other hypothesis — ^the 
pantheistic hypothesis 


19 

THE CHOICE BETWEEN THEISM AND PANTHEISM OONSTITDTES THE 
SUPREME PBOBLEM OP METAPHYSICS 

The problem of metaphysics (the really “ great ” problem, on 
which the solution of the others which have a more obvious practical 
importance, and which we have^called “ great,” depends,) must 
therefore be formulated as follows .—to decide between Theism and 
Pantheism, both understood m the respective senses which we have 
j'ust determmed. 

We have not solved this problem ; that is to say, wo have not 
constructed metaphysica. And anyone who cares to say that 
consequently we have done nothing, may say so He will be greatly 
mistaken We have reduced the problems of metaphysics to one 
and only one, to the problem just now formulated with a clear- 
ness and a precision which we dare to say have never been attained 
so far. 

Two results which seem to us of some importance, can be drawn 
from our, no doubt, very modest, work. One result is the elimina- 
tion of Theo-pantheism, that is to say, of an intermediate form 
which IS necessarily resolved, either mto an irrational Theism (a 
Theism in opposition to the only postulates, on which Theism can 
be based,) or into precisely that pantheism of which we have given 
the concept. 

Theo-pantheism can be considered as the doctrine of Hegel. 
Here I needs must pause a moment to touch on “ what is living and 
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what is dead *’ in Hegel’s doctrine.^ The leal merit of Hegel, in my 
eyes,* consists m having forcibly insisted on the moment of nnity 
in riie conception of reality, in having understood and clearly 
pointed out the fondameni^ identity of reality and cognition, 
oonseqoently, and chiefly, m having established it that the unity 
of reahty can only be the unity of the subject. The method by 
which ho reaches these conclusions, and the form under which he 
presents them, do not seem to me satisfactory ,* but they do not 
constitute the nerve of the doctnne. And the doctrme whi^ I have 
developed concerning the phenomenal umverse is (at least in my 
own mtention, but I think also in its result,) a more precise and 
more exact form of that which is still hvmg and will always hve in 
the doctnne of Hegel — a form which is free from all ambiguity and 
contradiction. It refutes Hegel’s doctnne, but only in so far as it 
determines better and completes that doctrine. 

‘ I do not diaonai here, bat aball perhop* duooM another time, Cboox’s irork 
with that title. 

' Not only in my eyee ; BaaOLxr and Cajbd, for matanoe, an of the aame 
opinion 

' I hare ezphuned on other oooaaions the reasons why I do not approve the 
method. As reasons against the method, they seem to me stiU valid ; my mistake 
was a failure to distin^ish adequately between that which is, no doubt, open to 
cntMism and should be abandoned mBogel and the hvmg and permanent ketnel. 
My entimam of the form in winch Hegel presents his condusionB will be apparent 
on the whole from many parte of tto present volume, as well as of the Oreot 
fVo&fems Smoe 1 have my pen m band, and m order to define my poeibon with 
regard to Hegel better, 1 must notice an observation by P BaOHisoo (Note nef 
cnimantenmo anno dd mo tnaegnamtnia, m Am dd Stgw Idytvio Keneto, 1911-12, 
T. IJCXI. f n. p. 180) “ . . . 1 approached H Spiwoxb. . . . Indeed . . I 

saw that Hsokl’s doctnne was too msecure. My good sense could not swallow 
too violent paradoxes.” It happened that my own thought was transformed m 
the opposite sense (though I hu never been on admirer of SnsosB) Let us 
dismiss the method and form of Hboxl, on which I have alroody expressed my 
opimon. To whom does the substance of Hegelianism seem paradoxioal, and 
why T To the man who has not asked himself how oogmtion is possible , because 
to the man who has not put this question to himself, and is satisfied with actual 
oognition, the disconnect^ muitiplioity which cogmtiim presents to him does not 
seem to imply any difficulty. “ Glood sense ” knows, but it gives no account of its 
own knowled^ , and since it gives no account oi it, that wlwh must be admitted 
in wder to give such an account, and which, tiiough implunt in cogmtum, is not 
an immediate object of cognition, seems gratuitous, oapneioas and unintelligible. 
To underatand that the manifold “ known ” reahties must oonstitate unity in order 
to be known, to understand how they oonstitate it, are problems which good sense 
does not propose to itself ; but whiw are not agamst good sense. In fsot, sinoe 
good sense exists, smoe it has (who doubts it T) its good reoscas to allege, its exist- 
ence must be poesibie. Hmel’s paradoxes have no other object than to make ns 
understand the possibihty of good sense. Neverthelees they may be *' violent ” , 
the sdntioa of tim problem which Hnm. gives us may not be the true solution. 
But 1 believe that m its substantial port it is true. In any case the difficulties 
op p ose d or oj^iosaUe by good sense srhich baa nothing to do hme, do not count. 
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The other result of which I was speaking, connected with the first 
and in snbstanoe identical with it, is to have made the reasons of 
Pantheism, the essentials of its form, its tme meaning, and its 
consequences clear. Smce we are reduced to the necessity of 
choosing — of course, after adequate reflection — between Theism and 
Fantheim, we must form a perfectly clear and (at least so far as 
essentials are concerned) complete concept of both. With regard 
to Pantheism, the exposition which I have made of it, and the 
demonstration which I have given of the impossibility of any 
other form of Pantheism, leave little to be desired , in any 
case, they are something. Ought I to have undertaken an 
analogous inquiry with regard to Theism ? I do not deny it 
But the discussion of Pantheism has led, in part, to a discussion 
of Theism also. And I think I have pomted out the only possible 
form of Theism. 

You had then the elements necessary for the choice ; why have 
yon not chosen 1 — Why ? I doubted (not without reason, as we 
have seen,) whether the doctrmes which I was expoundmg, t,e. the 
premisses, would be thoroughly understood in their true meanmg , 
and under these conditions there was no reason for drawing from 
them the ultimate consequence which would have seemed un- 
justified, and perhaps would not have been understood. No doubt, 
we must draw a conclusion, but wo should do so with full conscious- 
ness of what we are saying and of the reason why we are saying it 
The end which I had set before myself both in the Oreat Problems 
and in the present book, was to clear the ground of a crowd of idle 
questions, misunderstandings, and presuppositions which obstruct 
it and make it difficult to take our bearmgs, to find a straight way 
in it. If I have attained this end, I shall have done something, 
though not everything. I should be satisfied with the result ; and 
even the reader, if he is conscious of the difficulties which we have 
to overcome, might be satisfied with it. 


THB DUIANSNOK OF OOP BBOONCILABLK WITH BEUQIOUS 
BEUXF 

With regard to Pantheism, what 1 am going to add may perhaps 
help to eliminate a misinterpretation. '' My doctrine,” as I have 
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said on another oocaaion, “ onght to be interpreted in a pantheistic 
sense only on the hypothesis (which I do not accept, though I have 
not refot^ it,) that values are not permanent.”^ This explanation 
did not seem satisfactory to a cntic of mine who objected that 
“ Frol Yaiisco does not admit that absolute distinction between 
Qod and the world, , . . which alone excludes pantheism.” And 
referring to certain biblical quotations of mine, he added that in 
the Bible ” there is not one single passage where it is insinuated 
that (3od is immanent in any other way than through a relation of 
presence and of operation.”* 

My critic supposes that I understand the “ existence ” of (3od in 
the world m another sense than that of “ operation ” But it is not 
so. Gkid is in the world m so far as He operates m the world ; he 
who admits that (3od operates m the world (and what theast could 
maintain the contrary 1) agrees with me in admitting that God is 
in the world in the sense in which I say that He is in the world. 1 
do not quite understand a real “ existence ” which does not consist 
in ” being active,” in operating or in doing ; however, such an 
“ existence ” is an hypothesis to which I have never been obliged 
to have recourse in the GVeot Prdtiem or in the present work ; 
and which consequently seems to me useless and gratuitous The 
critic himself admits that we know things in so far as things produce 
certain representations in us;* smce the existence of things is 
known to us only in consequence of their operations on ourselves, 
it can consist only, in so far as it is known to ns (that is to say, in so 
far as we have any reason for (^leaking of such an existence), in 
their being active. 

* From a letter to the Editor of the Bivula Hio-iedUutwa, pnbliihed m that 
review, Firenze, 1911, n. 2, p 266. 

' Q Tkbdioi, Cnttmnumo e monk, ibtd,, n S, p, 442. 1 take with pleasure 
the opportonity to ezpiew my thankhilneee to not Tbxdki, who wrote a 
caieful review of the ifoMimt PrMemt [Qnd., 1010, n. 2, pp. 170-6) and also bad 
diaonaaioDa with me at otlnr thnea (thtd., n. 1, pp 62-6), and to Fathw P Onuixi, 
editw of the JIteista ik-acoi., who haa always accepted my anawera. Beaidee 
the teal duagreemeot mentioaed in the text, a verbal duagreemoit ezuta 
between Frol. Tredioi and myaett A dootrme which aaonbea to God a oon- 
■oioDaneaa diatinot from the human (I have explained above m what 
aenie I mean distanot), ii not called by me panthmirtio, bat tbeutio. Prof. 
Tredioi oaHa every dootrme ponthdstio, m which the “ absolute ’’ distinctwo 
between Qod and oreated behiga u not admitted A question of words 1 But 
the terminology wfaiob I use, is not mine only ; it is followed, for instsnoe, also 
by HdwrDDio (oompore Phi. d. 1. rthf , French trans.. Pans, 1908, p. 81). 

* O Tssnioi, 1 Matnmi Probkmt ; in Fivute NlchudUithea, 1910, n. 2, 
V.YI*. 
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Immanence of God 

Bnt we most go deeper. 

God, whom we suppose to be personal, is not simply the world 
He is Bemg, bnt Being endowed with other determinations than 
concretes ; and m this sense He is certainly distinct from the world. 
So, for instance, I see blue. Blue, in so far as it is seen, is a deter- 
mination of myself ; it is not however my only determination ; 
whence it follows that I am not only the blue ; I am distmct from 
the blue, because I am both the blue and more (much more) That 
my doctrine is irreconcilable with a distinction between God and 
the world, even more radical than that which exists between each 
subject and the world, is not to be thought. 

But God is the creator of the world. And therefore the operation 
of God on the world is not to be confused with the operation of a 
concrete A on another concrete B The action of A on B pre- 
supposes that B exists independently, up to a certain pomt, of 
the action itself , for though concretes exist only m so far as they 
operate reciprocally on each other, it is still true that the existence 
of B is not exhausted in that determinate action of A on B — an 
action which might vary in a hundred ways both through the 
spontaneities which it impbes, and through the varying of circum- 
stances. On the contrary, the operation of Gk)d on the world does 
not presuppose the existence of the world ; it creates the exist- 
ence of the world. Consequently, he who says that God is m 
the world only in so far as He operates in it, either means that 
God is in the world only in so &r as the world exists (which we 
naturally admit), or I absolutely do not understand what he 
means. 

I do not flatter myself that I have convinced my opponent, nor 
even indeed that I have made myself understood by him. The 
disagreement between the two conceptions is, I believe, only verbal ; 
but tune, and not a short time, is required m order that all may 
perceive its intrinsio emptiness. Theologians now understand that 
the heUocentnc structure of the solar system is not irreconcilable 
with the faith ; they will understand some day that divine 
immanence also— that immanence which cannot absolutely be 
denied, and is not irreconcilable with divme personality— is not 
irreconcilable with the faith. But that day must be prepared 
for; it is impossible meanwhile to solve completely and in a 
comprehensible way, the dilemma which 1 have left unsolved (but 
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which is not unsolved fot me : I am a theisb). My wishes hasten 
to meet that day ; and I work as beet I can to prepare it.^ 

1 I mart sabmit to the atteotion of my teaden a ghort etaay in ontioiam (of 
the QtM Problem*) which ahowi exceptional penetntioo. “L’anteur . . . ne 
■emble avoir oonacience , . . ^ne eon ponth&ame robligerait ... & nier la 
valenr objective dn prmcipe d’ldentitd. . . . Bn vertn de ce principe, Dien ert 
Dien, la cidatnre ert cr6atare, on ne pent identifier le fini et rinfini. . . . Bien 
ploB ” (take note !) “ n le prmcipe d’ldmtitd ert loi fondamentale da la rialiti 
fondamentale doit 6tre en tout et poor toot idcntiqne k elle-m&ne, elle doit Stre 
r^e ffiAae qui n’ert nuceptifale d’ancone mnltipUcitd, d'anonn chan^meot ; . . . 
et done la Premier Stre ert essentiellement distinct dn monde. . . " (B. P. 

Q^mwu-Laob ^m , m ee^ TAomist^ Toulonee, 1910, comidex 

occideatahtyi^’^nnanonce and vanalaon are compoeaible, uT^v^ m tbcM two 
Imea with an asanrance which may be compared with that which is shown m 
jadgmg a book withont even lookmg throng it. The ontio m fact believes that 
my aim was to “ identifier le fim et I’lnfim “ I Bnt the last sentence is specially 
prociona. In order to infer from the pnnoiple of identity t^t “ la rdahte fonda- 
mentale ’’ (it alone, mark, or else we fall mto pantheum,) mart be “ I’Btie mtaoe,” 
mcarable of maltiphoity and variation, that principle ought to be, not “ la lin 
fondamentale du reel,” that is to say of all reahty (for then the world too wonld 
not admit of maltiphoity or vanaticn), bnt only the law of fnndamental reality. 
The syllogisins of my ontio have fonr terns, or foor feet ; which makes them 
firmer. If vice versa the ontio admits that the pnnciple id identity is only the 
law of fundamental reahty, bat not “ la loi fondamentale du tdel,” 1 shall oonrtade 
that (3od IS indeed Gkid (for the pnnoiple of identity bolds good of Him, who is 
the fundamental reahty) , but farther that a oreaM being is no oreat^ bemg 
(for the principle of identity does not hold good of a created bemg, which is not 
the fundamental reahty) u the ontio happens to see the present note, he should 
not jump, as he 18 apt to do, to the oonolasioa that the Oreat PrMem* is 
written m the same way , no, the ment of saoh dehcate subtleties is entirely bis 
own ; I, for my part, mould not have been able to raise myself so high. And, if 
he meuis to b^me aoqortnted with the Qrtat PrbbUmt, he most have patience 
and read it ; it is not a “ r^td fondamentale " about which it is possible to 
argue a pnon. 


THE END 
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